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AND 

MAN'S  WISDOM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


JCiLLEN  had  no  time  for  reflection,  as 
she  dashed  on  her  horse  to  Dudley  Abbey, 
either  impatient  to  arrive  there,  or  urged 
by  resentment  and  pride  to  remove  lier- 
self  as  far  and  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
the  spot,  where  both  those  feelings  were 
so  unloosed  for  and  unexpectedly  awaken- 
ed. Nor  was  it  yet  quite  dark  when  site 
reached  it,  so  swiftly  had  she  ridden;  nei- 
ther did  she  allow  herself  time  for  thought, 
until  she  had  given  orders  for  the  man 
who  accompanied  her  to  be  attended  to, 
voi„  III.  B  and  ' 
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and  other  horses  got  ready  for  him,  that 
he  might  return,  when  he  was  fully  re- 
freshed, to  Clerbury  Castle*  She  would 
send  her  own  saddle-horse  for  Miss  Ca- 
meron's use,  fearing  that  she  had  taken 
would  be  too  much  fatigued  by  returning 
him  at  present.  There  were  only  one  or 
two  stable-boys  to  attend  to  those  orders, 
all  the  men-servants  having  been  sent  for 
to  attend  at  the  castle.  Ellen  had  had  no 
refreshment  during  the  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  early  breakfast,  but  a  few 
biscuits,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  car- 
riage in  the  morning,  .mid  she  Mi  exceed- 
ingly fitint  from  that  cause,  and  her  long 
double  journey;  she  therefore  requested 
one  of  the  women  servants  would  prej)are 
her  some  tea  and  a  little  toastj,  when  she 
would  go  to  bed  and — sle^  she  was  sure. 
It  was  not  her  intention  to  see  her  dear 
little  Julia  that  night,  as  she  thought  the 
child  would  be  so  delighted  at  seeing  ha: 
again  so  spon,  that  her  prattle  and  her  ea- 
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resses  would  prevent  the  repose  so  neces- 
sary to  her. 

Ellen  yet  lingered  over  the  tea-table, 
which  she  had  desired  to  be  set  in  a  small 
parlour,  whose  windows  fronted  the  great 
avenue;  but  all  was  close  shut  out — the 
shutters  closed — the  curtains  drawn — a 
good  fire^and  a  pair  of  candles,  with  the 
little  silver  tea-urn  smoking  and  bubbling 
on  the  tea-table.  Ellen  rested  her  elbow 
on  the  table,  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand 
— her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire ;  her  thoughts 
wandered  back* — they  retraced  her  jour- 
ney ;  a  girl  of  eighteen  was  surely  excus- 
able— they  rested  on  the  splendour  of 
Clerbury  Castle  at  this  moment,  its  crowds 
—its  bustle — its  magnificence. — "  They 
are  all  brilliant  and  happy,"  she  thought, 
"and  Ellen  is  not  missed;  yet  Ellen  was 
to  have  been  the  first nonsense — va- 
nity !  Am  I  disappointed,  or  am  I  punish- 
ed for  my  presumption  ?  The  mistress  of 
Clerbury  Castle!  Well,  Maunsell,  if  you 
did  trifle  with  my  folly,  you  see  at  least  I 
B  2  have 
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haventhe  spirit  to  despise  yoii.'*  Whert 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments;  she  added 
— ''^  And  yet,  should  I  condemn  you  ? — let 
truth  and  justice  decide  the  question. 
Witnessing  what  you  did,  can  I  say  you 
have  acted  dishonou rably  ? — No.  Strange 
as  it  is,  your  honourable  intentions  towards 
me  are  proved  by  your  belief  that  I  am 
unworthy  of  them,  and  I  shall  lose  your 
affections,  Maunsell — ^yes,  they  are  already 
lost  to  me :  yet  in  what  few  words  could  I 
bring  my  fair  fame  as  unsullied  as  moun- 
tain snow !  But  no,  no,  no !  not  even  to 
ensure  your  love,  your  esteem,  and  my 
right  to  Clerbury  Castle,  Maunsell,  would 
I  forfeit  my  integrity,  or  my  trust;  and 
when  the  time  comes,  as  come  it  will,  that 
you  will  know  me  to  have  been  worthy 
the  esteem  you  professed  for  me,  or  at 
least  not  deserving  to  have  lost  it,  then — 
then  it  will  be  too  late  to  recover  your 
affections;  some  other  will  have  usurped 
my  place/  Yet  why,  Maunsell,  why 
should  you  (believing  me  guilty)  have  be- 
trayed 
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trayed  my  error  to  lady  Bateman  ? — could 
yon  have  loved,  while  you  thus  threw  me 
into  her  power?" 

Ellen  started  from  her  reverie,  through 
the  silence  and  stillness  of  every  thing 
around.  The  wheels  of  a  carriage  were 
lieard,  as  the  horses  seemed  to  galloji  up 
the  avenue.  Maunsell  was  the  first  per- 
son who  struck  the  idea  of  Ellen  ;  she  had 
not  time  for  a  second  thought — the  door 
opened,  and  in  rushed  Matilda  Cameron. 

"  Matilda,  dear  Matilda!"  cried  Ellen, 
jumping  from  her  chair;  and  glad  of  the 
excuse  to  herself  perhaps  of  giving  vent  to 
the  tears  which  her  feelings  rose  to  her 
eyes,  but  woman's  pride  in  her  own  con- 
scious integrity  refused  to  make  apparent, 
she  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  friend,  as- 
sured that  she  had  hastened  from  the 
splendour  of  the  party  in  pursuit  of  her, 
and  gave  free  liherty  to  them  on  her  bo- 
som. 

The  flush  of  anger,  passion,  and  resent^ 

ment,  yet  tinged  the  cheeks  of  Matilda  Ca- 

b3  meron; 
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meron ;  the  cause  of  Ellen  was  hers ;  she 
was  no  half  friend,  who  professed  one  thing 
and  pursued  another ;  evei^feeling  that  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  friendship  admits, 
glowed  in  her  heart  for  Ellen  Neville. 
Ellen  was  aware  it  was  so,  and  however 
gratified  at  this  proof,  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  it. 

"  And  why  have  you  come,  dearest  Ma* 
lilda  ?'•  said  Ellen  to  her,  ••  or  how  have 
you  come?  I  almost  anticipated  some* 
thing  unpleasant,,  by  lady  Bateman's  hot 
sending  to  me,  and  I  apprehend  now 
Grosvenor's  visit  to  your  house,  and  his 
reception,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  her 
to  ihsuk  me."^ 

"  Her  ladyship  will  not  forget  it  v»y 
soon  however,"  replied  Miss  Cameron,  the 
edour  on  her  cheek  heightening  at  the 
recollection,  ^  be  the  cause  what  it  might ; 
and  well  fbr  her  perhaps  sir  John  Bate^ 
man  was  not  in  the  way,  or  my  passion 
might  hlive  elicited  that  which  reason 
ftftei^ards  would  have  eondettined  me  fbr 

uttering. 
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uttering.  But  you  do  not — cannot  think, 
my  dearest  Ellen,  that  I  would  remain  a 
single  instant  beneath  a  roof  from  which 
you  were  indignantly  driven ;  oh,  perish 
such  friendship,  that  could  enjoy  pleasure 
under  similar  circumstances !" 

"  Dear,  warm-hearted  girl !"  cried  El- 
len. "  But  what  has  lady  Bateman  to 
accuse  me  of?" 

"Jealousy,  Ellen,  jealousy!"  exclaimed 
Matilda.  "  Has  she  any  accusation  to 
prove  against  you  ?  But  she  sees  that 
Grosvenor  has  broke  bis  chain  from  her 
power,  and  she  levels  her  revenge  against 
you." 

"  And  Heaven  knows,"  said  Ellen,  "  if 
there  be  a  man  on  earth  I  despise " 

"  The  wretch !"  quickly  interrupted 
Matilda ;  "  and  were  it  not  for  the  sake 
of  that  dear  infant,  Julia But  no  mat- 
ter— Grosvenor  and  lady  Bateman  were 
old  acquaintances  long  before  sir  John 
married  her." 

"  Then  I  suppose  she  deserted  Gros- 
B  4  venor 
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venor  for  the  baronet,"  observed  Ellen. 
"  I  wonder  Gros venor  can  be  gracious  to 
her,  let  alone  be  on  the  most  friendly 
terms." 

'  "  Friendly  terms ! "  Miss  Cameron  in- 
dignantly repeated;  "a  pair  of  sharpers 
together ;  and  the  greatest  error  ever  poor 
sir  John  committed,  was  separating  this 
precious  pair,  by  making  the  lady  his  wife. 
But  however  despicable  they  may  both 
appear  to  me,  although  I  believe  very 
few  individuals  indeed,  not  perhaps  above 
one  or  two,  know  their  true  character,  it 
is  Mr.  Maunsell's  conduct  towards  you, 
Ellen,  that  claims  my  severest  censure;  it 
was  his  business  to  protect  you,  and  not 
have  suffered  you,  under  any  pretence  or 
pretext  whatever,  to  have  quitted  Cler- 
bury  Castle." 

"  Mr.  Maunsell,"  said  Ellen,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  "  believes  me  to  be  a  very 
unworthy  creature." 

"  How  dare  he  believe  such  a  thing?" 
exclaimed  Miss  Cameron — **  how  dare  he 

presume 
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presume  to  breathe  a  sentence  to  your  dis- 
honour? Lady  Bateman  has  a  motive 
for  it,  however  base;  but  he — he  can 
have  none;  and  if  he  is  but  the  echo  of 
her  slander,  I  am  sorry  for  a  man  of  edu- 
cation, he  has  no  common  sense  —  and 
for  a  man  of  honour,  he  acts  very  like  a 
knave !" 

"  I  will  exonerate  Mr.  Maunsell  so  far," 
said  Ellen,  "  that  I  imagine — nay,  I  more 
than  imagine — I  believe — he  acts  not  en- 
tirely from  the  mere  reports  of  lady  Bate- 
man— j/'she  has  made  any  to  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ellen  ?"  cried 
Matilda;  "I  do  not  comprehend  yrfur 
words." 

Ellen  was  silent. 

"  Is  there  any  secret  respecting  you, 
dearest  Ellen,  "  which  is  hidden  from 
me?"  warmly  inquired  her  friend. 

"  None,"  replied  Ellen ;  "  you  know 
tny  heart,  Matilda." 

"  I    should    hope  so,"    said  Matilda ; 
B  5  "  then 
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-^  then  what  can  be  Mt.  Maiinseirs  suspt- 

■  "  Prejudice  probably,**  answered  Ellen, 
^dnd  Ellen  blushed,  and  turned  towards 
the  fire.  **  But  come,  dear  Matilda,  you 
must  be  as  fatigued  as  I  was;  have  some 
tea,  and  let  the  ungracious  subject  rest 
for  the  present  where  it  is.** 

It  was  singular  that  Ellen  should,  liiost 
'tenaciously,  withhold  from  Miss  Cameron 
the  particular  drcumstimce  which  was 
-evditui^ly  in  itself  the  cause  of  hastening 
her  from  Clerbury  Castle-«*the  scene  re^ 
iported  by  Maunsell  to  have  passed  within 
his  observation  and  hearing,  in  the  air  of 
"  Megan  o*  megan  eh  P*  Not  a  hint  the 
most  distant  did  Ellen  give  of  that  night, 
or  any  impropriety  in  her  own  conduct, 
to  warrant  that  of  his — Miss  Cameton 
here  remained  in  ignorance,  and  EUen 
was  scrupulous  that  she  should  do  sa 

**  You  shall  come  with  me  to  Groxton 
Hall,'*  isaid  Matilda  to  lier  beloved  fri^d, 
■^-  irttd  there  remain  until  lady  Bateman 

returns^ 
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returns,  and  sends  for  you ;  she  can  have 
no  plea  there  for  not  being  all  correct." 

Ellen  thanked  her  friend,  but  declined 
quitting  the  abbey. — "  No,  Matilda,"  said 
she,  *'  I  shall  not  stir  from  hence — I'll 
give  her  ladyship  no  advantage  over  me, 
to  say  I  wandered  from  home,  even  to 
the  honourable  protection  of  sir  Archibald 
Cameron  and  his  daughter.  But  on  her 
ladyship's  return,  1  will  demand  an  im> 
partial  explanation  of  my  conduct,  and  in 
what  I  have  erred ;  she  cannot  refuse  to 
bejust — whatever  she  may  to  be  generous." 

"  I  would  not  give  much  for  any  of  her 
cardinal  virtues,"  replied  Miss  Cameron, 
"  nor  will  I  urge  your  coming  to  Croxton 
Hall;  but  you  cannot  object  to  my  re- 
maining here — and  I'll  stay  purposely  to 
defeat  any  further  malice  wliich  your  be- 
ing here  by  yourself  might  give  rise  to. 
I  should  not  wonder  but  you  have  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Grosvenor." 

"  I  shall  not  see  him,"  said  Ellen. 

"  But  I  will,"  cried  Matilda ;  «  and  if 
B  6  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  use  a  masculine  privilege  to 
kndck  a  fellow  down  that  would  insult  a 
woman,  nor  order  him  to  be  turned  out, 
because  it  is  in  sir  John  Bateman's  house, 
yet  I  can- tell  him  he's  a  liar,  andprove 
him  a  villain ;  only,"  added  she,  lowering 
her-  tone,  **  to  prove  that,  I  must  make 
disclosures  which  I  would  not  yet." 
Again  she  assumed  her  high*spirited  mai^- 
ner.— **  Yet,  even  .though  it  must.be  so,*' 
she  a^ed,  *^  I  would  brave  every  power, 
sooner  than  Ellen  Neville's  character  or 
fame  should  suffer^  for  one  instant  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world.  No,  Ellen  Ne- 
ville, if  that  could  ultimately  expoee  ycMiP 
enemies        "       ^  •  ..:;-. 

-  .''  Matilda,  beloved^  dear  Matilda,"  hasti- 
ly interru^e^  Ellen,  *^  say  no  more,  i 
conjure  you,  on-that  subject.  Whatre^ 
lates  not  to  me  in  any  way;  could  not 
serve  me  by*     '  *  ^ 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  cried  Miss  Came- 
ron ;  "  I  only  wish  it  did."    •       ■     -^ 

Sir  Archibald  Cameron 'did  not  hstve 

the 
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the  hasty  note  written  hira  by  his  daugh- 
ter as  she  quitted  the  castle,  until  he  was 
going  into  the  dining-saloon  that  day, 
when  a  domestic  gave  it  to  him  as  he 
passed  on,  the  winch  he  pnt  into  his 
pocket,  not  liaving  time  at  that  moment 
to  read  it.  The  grand  table,  besides  one 
or  two  side  ones,  were  quite  full,  and  dur- 
ing the  repast,  he  just  casually  noticed 
that  neither  Ellen  Neville,  or  Matilda, 
were  at  any  of  the  tables,  and  it  ran 
over  in  his  mind,  they  were  fashioning 
themselves  against  the  ensuing  hours. 

The  company  did  not  remain  long  over 
their  dinner;  and  when  the  party  broke 
up,  the  which  all  did  at  once,  the  gentle- 
men retiring  from  table  immediately  after 
the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  sir  Archibald 
lingered  behind  to  read  the  little  billet, 
not  knowing  whether  it  might  not  require 
speedy  attention ;  and  Mr.  Maunsell,  of 
course,  waited  till  all  his  guests  had  pre- 
ceded him. 

"  I  ha'  got  a  bit  of  a  note  here,"  said 
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sir  Archibald  to  him,  as  he  drew  ooi  iiis 
spectacles,  and  tore  it  opien ;  *^  ane  <o'  yoor 
serving  men  gi'  it  me.  Troth;  an'  it's  fra' 
Matty !  Why— wha'  the  deets  aw*  this  ? 
Gone  fiae  the  castle!  and  Ellen t  Wha* 
the  matter  wi'  the  twa  giiis,  an'  they  gang 
sic  gate  as  this  ?  Gone  awa' !  Wha'  did 
they  come  for?  dragging  the  poor  hofses 
here  an'  there;  for  their  ain  whimsies !  An* 
tiiey  had  fbrgottim  ony  o'  their  geer^it 
ware  better  send  a' spedal  messenger,  than 
gang  'em^^l'es*  They  ha'  sai  fkshed  me ! 
Gang  awa  the  momi^nt  tliey  cao^  tere^^ 
a  pair  o'  flaunfy^  queans !  An'  I  had  you 
here,  Matty  Cameron,  if s  my  belie*,  I 
wad  pulled  faaith  your  lugs !  Nae  that 
either  o'  you  will  be  missed  in  the  crowd, 
for  that  matter.  But  iiae  to  ken  your 
ain  minds,  and  tire  the  poor  horses  tnll 
death !  Deel  fetch  -  me  an'  I  ere  ^see  sie  a 
loike!" 

Maunsell  leaned  on  the  badk  of  a  dudr 
while  the  old  gentleman  thus  expressed 
bk anger, andnot being  a  mto  of splatietic 

temper. 
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temper,  this  pasBion  was  more  apparent  in 
him,  than  it  might  be  in  a  person  of  dif- 
ferent disposition  :  he  never  lost  his  tem- 
per in  trifles,  and  hardly  ever  thought  his 
daughter  in  the  wrong-,  although  he  made 
no  boast  of  her  perfections ;  but  now  he 
was  seriously  angry. 

Could  any  one  have  seen  through  the 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Maunsell,  they  would 
have  appeared  in  a  ferment:  he  hardly 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  carpet ; 
and  the  mixture  of  confusion  and  dejec- 
tion expressed  on  his  countenance  could 
not  have  escaped  the  eye  of  sir  Archibald, 
had  not  anger  against  his  daughter  blind- 
ed him  to  any  acute  observation.  But 
Mr.  Maunsell  thought  he  should  say  some- 
thing,  and  that  which  came  first  he  spoka 
— "  It  is  not  impossible,  sir  Archibald," 
said  he,  "  but  lady  Bateman  may  have 
sent  Miss  Neville  to  the  abbey  with  some 
orders,  and  Miss  Cameron,  you  know, 
they  are  one  and  the  same." 

"Sent  the  deel,  Mr.  Maunsell,  under 
favor 
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favor  tull  you !"  cried  sir  Arcbibald. 
^*.  Then  let  her  send  her  ain  nags ;  I  dinna 
keep  post-horses  for  her  ladyship's  accom- 
modation, an'  sae  I'll  tell  her !"    - 

**  Pardon  me,  sir  Archibald,"  said  Maun- 
seU,  with  quickness,apprehending  he  might 
bring  himself  under  the  good  baronet's  re- 
sentment,  ^^  I  but  gave  an  opinion,  which 
may,  after  all,  be  quite  incorrect.  Miss 
Neville  might  not  be  well— might  notr— 
there  are  so  many  little  things — But  no 
doubt  they  will  both  be  able  to  explain. 
Miss  Cameron^  I  dare  say,  will  inform 
you—' 

"  Not  well,"  repeated  the  baronet,  his 
anger  pretty  nearly  subsiding  at  the 
thought;  **  that's  another  matter  quite. 
But  e'en  so,  'twere  better  gang  tull  bed 
here,  than  mak'  a  journey  o'  thirty  or 
forty  miles  tull  get  ane  at  home." 

"  We  must  regret  the  deprivation  of 
the  young,  ladies'  company,"  said  Mr. 
Maunsell,  who  was  compelled  to  say 
something  on  the  subject,  through  form 

and 
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and  politeness,  "  but  I  trust  all  will  be  ^H 
found  right  when  explained.  Never,"  ^| 
thought  he  to  himself;  "  the  die  is  cast ;  ^M 
Miss  Cameron  may  be  the  friend  of  Ellen  ^M 
Neville,  but  Ellen  Neville  can  never  be  the  ^M 
wife  of  Henry  Maunsell !"  Then  reaum-  ^M 
ing  his  words  to  sir  Archibald — "  'Twere  ^M 
better,  I  think,  my  dear  sir,  to  leave  mat-  ^| 
ters  as  they  are  just  at  present.  Miss  ^H 
Cameron  will,  I  should  presume,  tell  you  ^H 
all  about  it."  ^M 

"  May  be  so — may  be  so,"  cried  the     ^M 
other;   "  I'll  wait,  however,  unless  her     ^M 
ladyship  should  tell  me  the  business.     But 
I  hope  Matty  will  send  back  the  carriage 
tull  I  gang  home,  or  return  here  herself, 
that  I  may  ken  a'  aboot  it." 

The  carriage  did  return,  but  not  Miss 
Cameron ;  only  another  letter  was  for- 
warded to  sir  Archibald  from  his  daugh- 
ter, which,  without  explaining  in  particu- 
lar terms  the  cause  of  her  and  Ellen  so 
strangely  quitting  Clerbury  Castle,  left 
hira  to  conjecture  tliat  lady  Bateman, 
having 

L I 
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having  expressed  extreme  disapprobatidn 
at  Ellen's  presuming  to  come  without  her 
express  orders,  it  was  not  possible  sh6 
could  longer  remain ;  and  she  herself  could 
not  see  her  friend  insulted,  particularly  as 
Ellen  came  under  his  protection,  without 
feeling  her  resentment  awiikened,  and 
showing  it  was  so,  by  leaving  Clerbury 
herself  directly. 

Sir  Archibald,  on  reading  tbk  litde 
epistle,  totally  changed  his  note.-^^  That* s 
a  braw  lassie,**  he  exclaimed,  ^  that  Will 
ere  and  aw  stick  tuU  your  friend  thrdiigfi 
every  storm  an'  mishap.  A  friend  is  pae 
worthy  the  name  as  will  turn  awa  in  the 
faour^s  distress.  And  sae  far  frae  thinking 
ye  wrang,  my  bairn,  I  commend  yoar 
friendship,  for  taking  up  the  cause  o^'  her 
you  profess  tuU  love." 

This  matter  was  so  far  settled,  and  air 
Archibald  said  nothing  more  about  it  hefe 
«*^nor  even  to  lady  Bateman  did  he  e^c- 
preas  sny  observation  on  his  daughter  ind 
EHen's  absence.    But  it  was  hardly  {kmi- 
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ble  to  suppose  her  ladyship  thought  him 
insensible  to  it,  unless  indeed  it  might  be 
tliat,  being  so  full  of  herself,  she  had  no 
thought  for  any  other  object  or  subject. 

Sir  Archibald  remained  a  day  or  two 
after  the  fete,  when  he  made  his  bow  to  the 
lady  and  the  master  of  Clerbury  Castle, 
and  took  his  departure  for  Dudley  Abbey, 
to  bring  home  Miss  Cameron,  aware  of 
her  being  there  with  Ellen.  Matilda 
however  expressed  her  wish  of  remaining 
with  her  friend  until  the  return  of  lady 
Bateman ;  to  which  arrangement  the  fa- 
ther did  not  object,  no  more  than  agreeing 
to  stop  a  couple  of  days  with  them,  now 
that  he  was  here.  Sir  Archibald  knew  he 
was  welcome  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
house  of  sir  John  Bateman  at  his  pleasure; 
and  certain  of  this,  he  made  no  ceremony 
in  doing  so. 

As  the  girls  had  conjectured,  Mr.  Gros- 
venor  came  over  to  the  abbey,  not  how- 
ever to  pay  them  a  visit,  for  he  pre- 
tended not  to  know  of  their  being  there, 
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as  when  one  of  the  woinen-serrants  i^-^ 
formed  hirh  Miss  Cameron  was  staying 
with  Miss  Neville^  he  appeared  to  be  sur- 
prised ;  but  before  he  could  express  any 
wish  of  seeing  either,  the  woman  added, 
that  sir  Archibald  Cameron  was  also  here^ 
to  remain,  isbe  believed,  for  a  few .  days 
with  the  ydung  ladies.  Thi$  piece,  of  in- 
telligence settled  the  business  ^t  onoe. 
Whatever  might  have  been  bis  intention, 
knowing,  as  he  certainly  must,  that  ;!^len 
wifts  at  the  abbey,  arid  believing  her  to  be 
without  any  companion^  it  met  with  soinie 
disappointment  by  learning  Miss  Came- 
ron was  with  her,  whom  he  no  more  de- 
sired to  see  than  she  did  him  ;  but  the  dis- 
appointment amounted'  to  a  defeat,  on  un- 
derstanding sir  Archibald  himself  was 
likewise  of  the  party.  He  had  nothing 
for  it  now  but  to  ride  back  again  as  he 
had' come— without  his  errand;  but  as 
some  apology  for  having  come  without 
asking  to  see  the  present  inmates,  he  told 
the  woman  he  was  in  haste,  having  merely 

turned 
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turned  in  as  he  passed  tlie  gates,  to  ask 
whether  her  master  was  come  home  yet^ 
and  to  say  her  lady  would  return  to  the 
abbey  in  a  few  days,  and  bring  a  large 
party  along  with  her.  All  this  Mr.  Gros- 
venor  had  tacked  together  at  a  moment's 
notice,  while  he  sat  on  his  liorse,  having 
no  inducement  now  to  dismount  from 
him.  Of  sir  John  he  had  not  thought  till 
that  instant,  and  he  knew  very  well  the 
woman  could  tell  nothing  about  him  ;  and, 
regarding  her  ladyship,  there  was  little 
doubt  but  she  would  bring  a  train  home 
with  her;  but  for  her  orders  to  communi- 
cate it,  he  could  have  none,  since  her  lady- 
ship knew  Dotliing  of  his  coming,  there- 
fore could  not,  through  instinct,  have 
given  him  any. 

KUen  and  Matilda  had  passed  nearly 
three  weeks  at  the  abbey  before  there  was 
any  intimation  of  lady  Bateman's  return ; 
she  had  not  written  to  Ellen,  and  Ellen 
was  too  proud — conceived  herself  to  be 
too  much  offended,  to  make  any  thing  like 
concessions 
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ooDcessions  to  her  ladyship,  or  intrude  on 
her  by  letter ;  she  had  nothing,  in  fact,  par- 
ticular to  say,  and  of  course  lady  Bateman 
was  her  own  mistress,  to  come  and  go  at 
what  time  she  pleased,  without  Ellen's 
making  inquiry  when  it  might  be  her 
yrish  or  intention  of  returning  home.  As 
to  Ellen,  she  cared  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter, but  she  was  extremely  desirous  some 
news  should  come  from  sir  John  Bateman, 
jfor  as  yet  there  had  been  no  account  of 
him  since  his  departure  from  the  abbey. 
Ellen  knew  there  had  been  no  letters,  for 
tliey  would  come  to  the  abbey,  therefore 
^be  must  be  acquainted  with  that  fact ; 
and  she  became  particularly  inxious  to  as- 
certain  where  he  was,  or  where  he  could 
be  written  to ;  not  that  it  was  Ellen's  in- 
tention to  make  any  complaint  to  him  of 
lady  Bateman's  unkind  conduct  to  her,  but 
she  was  now  aware  she  must  have  enemies 
in  some  quarter ;  and  looking  on  him  as  a 
dear,  tender,  and  respected  parent,  she  oon- 
ceived  it  only  her  duty  to  caution  him 
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iinst  giving  credit  to  aiiy  reports  whicli 
might  be  circulated  to  her  disadvantage, 
without  ascertaining  their  truth  or  falsity, 
or  in  what  estimation  they  sliould  be  held. 
At  present  however  she  had  no  means  of 
learning  where  he  was,  and  she  must  wait 
patiently  till  she  could.  There  was  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  long  silence  of 
sir  John ;  he  has  sometimes  not  written 
Iwrne  for  two  months  together,  and  then 
merely  an  inquiry  after  the  family,  and 
order  his  letters  to  a  particular  address. 
But  then,  when  he  did  write  to  lady  Bate> 
man, it  was  always  in  an  affectionate  style; 
yet,  as  he  has  told  her,  he  had  little  to  say, 
and  she,  he  was  aware,  had  little  time  to 
waste  from  her  pleasures,  in  attending  to  his 
dull  sermonizing  prosaic  epistles;  there- 
fore he  would  neither  intrude  on  her  pa- 
tience, or  his  own  time,  by  writing  that 
which  could  afford  her  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit.  Her  ladyship  very  honestly 
acquiesced  in  her  dear  husband's  doctrine, 
and  had  been  perfectly  agreeable  to  his 
system. 
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system,  though  it  were  to  his  not  honour* 
ing  her  at  all  with  one  of  his  epistolaiy 
favours. 

The  return  of  some  of  the  domestics  to 
the  abbey,  with  orders  brought  by  them 
to  the  housekeeper,  were  the  precursors  of 
lady  Bateman's  arrival.  She  came  home 
two  days  after,  attended  by  as  great  a 
train  as  any  potentate  could  wish  for. 
There  was  a  long  string  of  gentlemen, 
but  neither  Mr.  M aunsell,  captain  O'Cmi- 
nor,  or  lord  Sinclair  amongst  them.  Ellen 
could  hardly  have  expected  the  former 
would  come  directly  where  she  was,  and, 
under  existing  drcumstances,  had  pro- 
bably considered  his  doing  so  an  aggrar 
vated  insult.  Miss  Pultney,  lady.  Mary, 
and  Miss  Dorville,  were  the  ladies  in 
waiting;  but  as  her  mcyesty's  title  was 
stripped  of  its  externals^  her  reign  of 
queen  was  at  an  end— ^-M-ajest-^. 

Ellen,  still  conscious  of  owing  ^  lady 
Bateman  the  respect  due  as  the  wife  of 
her  guardian  and  protector,  met  her  at 
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ance-door,  to  welcome  her 
return.  Her  ladyship  was  all  smiles. — 
"  How  do  you  do,  Ellen? — How  is  Ju- 
lia?" but  her  ladyship  did  not  extend  her 
band,  neither  had  Ellen  done  so.  "  I 
hardly  expected  to  have  found  you  here, 
Ellen,"  lady  Bateinan  went  on — "  I 
thought  you  might  be  gone  with  the  Ca- 
merons  to  the  Hall." 

"  Miss  Caraeron  is  here  with  me,  ma- 
dam," said  Ellen ;  "  she  has  been  here 
since  I  last  saw  your  ladyship." 

"  Has  she?"  was  rather  coolly  returned 
by  the.  lady;  but  whetlier  it  evinced  her 
being  pleased  or  angry  at  it,  was  not  ex- 
pressed by  either  the  words  or  the  looks. 

It  might  be  apparent  to  the  most  com- 
mon observer,  that  a  change  had  taken 
place,  if  not  in  the  general  character,  at 
least  in  its  outlines,  of  tlie  three  men- 
tioned ladies  in  ivaiting.  Lady  Mary 
was  become  grave,  retired,  thoughtful — 
she  no  longer  flirted  with  the  gentlemen 
indiacrinainately,  nor   had  she  any   par- 
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ticular  favourite  amongst  them.  Misi 
Dorville  had  assumed  more  confidence — » 
was  lively  (comparative  to  what  she  had 
been),  chatty,  and  was  ready,  at  the  in-» 
stent,  to  join  in  any  party  of  amusement^ 
in  doors  or  out— would  join  in  a  gallop 
round  the  park,  with  any  of  the  boldest 
riders,  and  laugh  at  the  fears  she  had  berr 
self  expressed,  not  three  weeks  before! 
Such  is  the  power  of  a  willing  mindr-AiMt 
in  whence  that  willingness  took  its  recent 
origin,  possibly  she  could  best  tell ;  only 
some  persons,  who  might  mind  every 
body's  business  but  their  own,  took  upon 
themselves  to  say,  that  a  certain  hand- 
some red-coated  Paddy  OBlarney  had 
created  this  change.  It  so  happened,  that 
every  body  and  nobody  knew  captain 
O'Connor :  wherever  he  was  seen,  he  was 
observed  with  particular  attention;  but 
no  .one  ever  thought  of  asking  what  he 
had  been ;  the  question  universally  was — 
"  Who  is  he  ?"  The  reply — "  A  young 
gentleman  of  immense  fortune^  an  Irishr: 
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man  (only  that  told  itself  tlie  inoment  he 
spoke),  and  a  captain  in  his  majcst}'  's 
guards."  And  this  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  honourable  Miss  Dorville  was  no- 
ticed by  some,  and  envied  by  all  the  ladies, 
young  or  old,  who  sought  preferment  for 
their  daughters,  or  the  daughters  of  their 
particular  friends. — To  this  gentleman, 
however,  was  attributed  this  young  lady's 
change  of  disposition ;  love  has  made 
wise  men  fools,  but  it  once  made  a  fool 
a  wise  man.  The  contrast  was  not,  at  all 
events,  so  great  with  Miss  Dorville,  as 
poor  Cymon.  She  was  not  a  fool,  although 
not  one  of  the  cunning  women  ;  and  witli 
regard  to  love,  every  man  who  looks  at  a 
pretty  woman,  and  vice  versa,  are  not  to 
be  called  in  love,  because  they  may  express 
admiration.  Miss  Dorville  might  be  in  love 
with  captain  O'Connor,  and  he  with  her; 
but  certain  it  was,  he  never  told  her  such 
in  plain  terms;  and  young  ladies  must  al- 
ways keep  that  secret  to  themselves — as 
long  as  it  may  be  necessary. 
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But  the  change  in  Miss  Piiltney  was? 
more  glaring  than  with  any  of  the  others; 
she  was  the  satellite  of  lady  Bateman,  aU 
ways  revolving  round  her ;  her  ladyship 
was  her  oracle;  Miss  Pultney  seemed  to 
move  but  by  her  wish.  Then  there  must 
be  some  particularly  good  understanding 
between  them,  for  to  find  Miss  Pultney, 
was  to  seek  for  lady  Bateman ;  they  were 
always  together,  and  always  quite  aufaxt 
of  each  other's  wishes  and  even  thoughts. 

"  I  wonder  which  way  the  wind  sitteth 
now,"  said  Miss  Cameron  to  Ellen.  ^'  Is 
it  not  strange,  Ellen,  this  wonderful  in- 
timacy?' 

"  I  am  not  conjuror  enough  to  fathom 
it,"  Ellen  replied. 

"  Then  I  am,"  returned  her  friend. 
"  Lady  Bateman  is  raising  the  wind ;  and 
like  a  Lapland  witch,  she'll  catch  it  in  a 
bag." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Matilda  ?" 

"  Stupid  !**  and  Miss  Cameron  shrugged 
her  shoulders^  **  raising  contributions  on 
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Miss  Pultney's  purse;  do  yoa  understand 
that?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  doubt  it,"  said  Ellen. 
"  Lady  Bateman  requires  no  assistance  in 
that  respect  from  any  one." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  "  I  did  not 
think  you  were  half  such  a  ninny,  Ellen, 
and  living  so  long  as  you  have  done,  in 
hCT  ladyship's  house — ^Vhy,  she's  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt,  but  durst  not  tell 
sir  John  so,  for  her  life  ;  therefore  she  has 
recourse  to  every  means  for  discharging 
the  old,  the  better  to  admit  of  her  form- 
ing new  ones;  besides,  Ellen — but  whis- 
per, for  that  must  be  between  you  and  I 
and  the  wall — she  keeps  Grosvenor :  he 
has  not  a  penny  to  keep  himself." 

"  (ioDd  God,  Miss  Cameron !"  exclaim- 
ed Ellen. 

"  And  good  God,  Miss  Neville !"  echoed 
the  other,  when  assuming  a  most  laugh- 
able raock  solemniy — "  but  it's  a  censo- 
rious world.  Miss  Neville;  only,  as  the 
c  3  man 
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man  said  to  his  wife — ^  Time  will  tell  all, 
my  dear." 

*'  And  after  all,  my  dear  Matilda,"  said 
Ellen,  *'  lady  Bateman  could  not  be  so 
mean."  .. 

**  Mean !"  repeated  Miss  Cameron  — 
^^  where's  the  meanness,  pray,  of  making 
free  with  your  friend's  purse?  Dear  me, 
Ellen,  when  you  have  had  a  little  move 
experience  of  the  world,  you  will  think 
nothing  of  such  trifles.  Her  ladyship  does 
not,  and  why  should  you  cavil  at  what 
your  superiors  do  with  impunity  ?" 

*^  My  superiors,"  said  Ellen,  and  some- 
thing like  a  sigh  escaped  her — **  I  am  cer- 
tainly the  child  of  sir  John  Bateman's  be- 
nevolence——" ^ 

"  But  I  acknowledge  no  superiority  in 
his  lady,"  and  Miss  Cameron  laughed  out 
as  she  quickly  took  up  these  words.  "Ah, 
Ellen,  pride  will  creep  in  with  humility, 
and  overthrow  its  modesty  sometimes. 
But  jesting  apart,  Ellen,  you  and  I  will 
soon  be  apart  —  there's  a  pun,  girl.    I 

don't 
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'^^^bn't  think  her  ladyship  looks  over  com- 
plaisant at  me,  only  form  sake  requires 
she  should  not  be  rude  in  her  own  house. 
You  will  write,  and  tell  me  all  the  news 
of  the  abbey ;  but — I  cannot  promise  you, 
Ellen,  that  we  shall  meet  soon  in  London. 
It  depends  on  circumstances,  or  that  meet- 
ing— we  should  not  be  very  speedily  after- 
wards separated  for  a  long  period." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Ellen;  "and  how- 
ever keenly  I  should  feel  a  separation  of 
that  extent  &om  you,  dear  Matilda,  I 
cannot  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  it  may  hap- 
pen otherwise." 

"  Could  you  but  come  with  me,  Ellen?" 

"  How  gladly  should  I  do  so !"  said 
Ellen ;  "  but  that  must  be  a  matter,  of 
hereafter  consideration." 

"  Should  sir  John  return  before  the  ap- 
prantment  of  the  embassy,"  resumed  Miss 
Cameron,  "  do  you  think  there  can  be 
any  doubt  of  his  permission  ?  and  for  any 

thing  else,  Ellen,  my  love " 
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no  objection,  I  am  certain/'  said  Ellen ; 
"  and  for  the  rest,  MatildaT— between  Mr. 
Maunsell  and  me  every  thing  is  termi- 
nated." 

,  "I  would  not  be  too  certain^"  returned 
Miss  Cameron,  smiling. 

'*  I  shall  think  no  more  about  it,"  Ellen 
said. 

"  Or  of  Mr.  Maunsell  ?"  observed  her 
friend,  with  a  sly  look. 
'  'V  Don't  catechise  me^  dear  Matilda,  too 
closely,"  cried  Ellen ;  *'  I  hope,  at  leasts 
to  be  enabled  to  do  what  is  just  Jto  mys^ 
I  make  no  promises,  or  rash  wwsJ* 

^  I  wonder  what  makes  Miss  Fultney 
look  so  prodigiously  pleasant,"  said  Miss 
Cameron ; "  she  used  to  be  rather  reserved.'* 

"  Because,"  returned  Ellen,  "  she  can 
have  the  world  at  her  feet." 

i<  Or— shall  I  shall  go  on,  Ellen  ?"  with 
another  arch  look.  Miss  Cameron  said. 

"I  will  for  you,"  added  Ellen— "  oi: 
Mr.  Maunselly 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  my  mind, 

Ellen;' 
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En^n*  yesumed  Matilda,  **  I  strongly 
suspect  something  of  that ;  and  that  lady 
Bateman  is  becoming  m<2/c^maker,  or 
match-buyer,  or  match-seller,  I  don't  know 
which  you  may  better  call  it,  for  I  am  of 
opinion  her  ladyship  is  busied  in  matches 
someway." 

"  Indeed  1  neither  know  nor  care  what 
she  may  be  busied  about,"  said  Ellen ; 
"  but  as  her  ladyship  has  busied  herself 
about  me,  I  should  wish,  before  you  quit- 
ted here,  my  dear  Matilda,  to  ask  her,  in 
your  presence,  what  she  may  have  thought 
reprehensible  in  my  conduct." 

"  Be  speedy  in  your  question  then,  El- 
len," replied  Matilda,  "  as  I  shall  go  hence 
to-morrow — my  father  will  be  impatient 
at  my  long  stay." 

Ellen  therefore  watched  an  opportunity 
during  the  whole  of  that  day,  for  obtain- 
ing a  few  moments  private  interview  with 
lady  Bateman;  but  Miss  Pultney  was  so 
invariably  at  her  ladyship's  elbow,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  single  second. 
c5  But 
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But  Ellen  being  determined  on  making 
the  inquiry,  requested  of  Mis9  Camerosi 
to  accompany  her  in  the  morning  to  lady 
Bateman's  dressing-room,  where  she  would 
heg  to  go  without  any  ceremony ;  she  had 
frequently  done  so  before ;  it  would  there^ 
fore  be  nothing  extraordinary  her  doing 
so  now, 

'^  But  lest  her  ladyship  should  take  it 
in  her  gracious  pleasure  to  refuse  you  ad* 
mittance,  Ellen,"  said  Miss  Cameron,  "  I 
shall  say  nothing  to-night  of  my  intended 
departure,  but  solicit  an  interview  in  the 
morning  for  the  honour  of  taking  leave." 
.  Lady  Bateman  must  have  been  aware 
the  probability  of  such  a  circumstance, 
for  she  had  positively  given  orders  not  to 
admit  any  person  to  her  dressing  or  sleep- 
ing-room, but  one  or  two  particular  per- 
sons. 

Miss  Cameron  was  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  lady  Bateman  could  not  be  de- 
cidedly rude — that  is  to  say,  durst  not, 
because  she  feared  sir  Archibald,  and  on 

that 
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that  account  was  obliged,  nolens  vokns, 
to  tolerate  his  daughter.  And  indeed  her 
ladjship  feared  Miss  Cameron  herself  not 
a  little.  This  young  lady  presented  her* 
self,  attended  by  Ellen,  at  the  door  of 
lady  Bateman's  room,  as  agreed  upon. 

^'  My  lady  is  not  up  yet,  Miss  Came- 
ron," said  the  soubrette. 

"  I  will  go  to  her  bed-side,"  said  Miss 
Cameron,  as  she  made  an  advance  to  enter, 

"  I  dare  not  let  my  lady  be  disturbed," 
cried  the  femme  de  chamhre,  in  a  fright, 
and  standing  rather  between  Miss  Came- 
ron and  the  door :  "  it  would  be  as  much 
as  my  place  is  worth." 

"  Nonsense !"  returned  Miss  Cameron ; 
"  I  am  just  going  from  the  abbey,  and 
must  positively  make  my  respects.  It  is 
quite  impossible  it  can  be  otherwise,"  and 
she  again  moved  to  go  forwards, 

"I'll  run  and  inform  my  lady  your  wishes, 
Miss  Cameron,"  cried  the  woman,  "  and 
bring  you  her  ladyship's  answer,  madam." 

Away  went  the  woman  in  waiting, 
c  6  when 
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when  Miss  Cameron,  taking  Ellen's  arm^ 
did  not  wait  any  pennission  or  reply,  but 
followed  her  steps.  Lady  Batemah  was 
sitting  at  breakfast  in  her  dressing-room 
with  Mr.  Grosvenor,  and  appeared  in 
deep  conversation.  The  waiting-woman 
had  just  advanced  to  speak  to  her  as  Ma- 
tilda and  Ellen  entered. 

"  Did  not  I  give  orders,"  exclaimed  her 
ladyship  in  a  pet  to  the  woman,  '*  that  no 
one  was  to  be  admitted  ?" 

**  Pray  don't  be  angry  with  your  wo- 
man, lady  Bateman,"  cried  Miss  Came- 
ron, witb  a  gay  unconcerned  air;  "  I 
would  come,  notwithstanding  she  did  her 
very  best  to  oppose  my  entrance.  Only 
bad  you  told  me  (to  the  attendant)  your 
lady  was  particularly  engaged  in  a  tite-d^ 
iite^  T  should  certainly  not  have  intruded.'* 

'•*  Oh,"  said  her  ladyship,  assuming  her 
agreeables  as  well  as  she  could,  from  be- 
ing very  much  disconcertad,  •*  it  is  only 
Grosvenof ;  and  he,  you  know,  is  an  old 
woman." 

Grosvenor 
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Gros^DOf  laughed. — "  Lady  Bateman 
has  a  carte  blanche,"  he  cried,  "  to  say  as 
she  pleases." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,"  returned  Miss  Came- 
ron; "but    her  ladyship  has  a  right  to 
know  best." 
"  I   think,"  cried   Grosvenor,  "  I   had 

better  be  off.    Three  women " 

"  Are  two  many,"  added  Miss  Came- 
ron; "  but  I  would  not,  on  any  account, 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  that  you  disturbed  your- 
self. Lady  Bateman  and  you  may  have 
private  business." 

"Oh,  by  no  means!"  exclaimed  her 
ladyship.  "  Mr.  Grosvenor  just  that  mo- 
ment came  to  ask  me  a  question  about  a 
little  excursion  we  are  going  to  make,  all 
of  us,  to-day ;  and  I  intended  to  have  sent 
to  your  apartment,  to  inform  you." 

"  And  I  am  just  come  to  inform  you, 
lady  Bateman,  that  I  am  under  the  orders 
of  a  higher  power,  to  take  my  leave  of 
you  this  morning,"  said  Miss  Cameron, 
"  therefore  will  it  be  wholly  impossible 
for 
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for  me  to  join  in  any  party :  my  papa  has 
expressed  a  wish  for  my  immediate  re^ 
turn  home,  as  he  is  very  lonely  without 
me." 

^*  I  am  so  sorry,"  was  beginning  her 
ladyship,  with  a  grotesque  kind  of  lamen« 
tion,  that  almost  subdued  the  politeness 
of  Matilda  Cameron,  who  was  fully  sen* 
sible  of  its  hypocrisy;  but/  that  Ellen, 
stepping  forwards,  begged  leave  to  take 
la  parole,  and  changed  the  looks  of  both. 
Mr,  Grosvenor  had  stolen  out  of  the  ropqau 

*'  And  before  Miss  Cameron  goes,"  said 
Ellen,  ^*  permit  me,  lady  Bateman,  to  ask 
of  you,  in  her  presence,  what  my  conduct 
was  which  so  severely  drew  on  me  your 
ladyship's  resentment  ?  If  I  have  done 
wrong,  I  am  not  aware  of  having  done 
so ;  therefore,  without  being  told  my  o& 
fence,  I  am  likely  again  to  err  in  a  similar 
manner,  however  unintentional." 

I  am  not  your  accuser.  Miss  Neville." 
Then  have  the  goodness,  madam^^  to 
say  who  it  was-— and  ivhat  it  was  "         . 

•'Really, 
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*^  Beally,  EQen^  you  must  think  I  have 
veiy  littJe  to  occupy  my  time/'  answered 
ber  ladyship,  who,  thus  suddenly  called 
on  in  presence  of  Miss  Cameron,  was  ta* 
ken  quite  out  of  her  calculation,  for  she 
never  thought  Ellen  would  have  spirit 
soffident  to  demand  an  explanation  of  her 
— *''  and  '  fending  and  proving,'  Miss  Ne^ 
viUe»  is  what  I  have  not  been  used  to." 

'*  Perhaps  not,  madam,"  readied  Ellen ; 
''  but  your  ladyship,  I  should  hope,  is  too 
generous,  and  too  just,  not  to  give  a 
friendless  orphan,  placed  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  your  husband,  the  chance, 
at  least,  of  redeeming  her  character  from 
a  foul  calumny." 

'*  I  fear  it  would  be  a  chance^  Ellen," 

^VMadam!"    repeated    Ellen,    starting 

back.     *'  But  have  the  goodness  to  be 

more  explicit— or  let  me  know  where  I 

can  address  myself  to  sir  John  Bateman-— 

and  he,  I  am  well  convinced,  will  not 

hesitate  a  moment  to  inquire  into  this  bu* 

siness." 

<*  I  have 
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**  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,''  replied  her 
ladyship,  with  rather  an  ironicd  turn  of 
the  mouth.  '*  But  to  tell  you  the  trutb^ 
Miss  Neville,  I  have  written  to  sir  John 
about  this  afiair,  and  expect  his  answeir 
very  soon." 

''  What  affair,  madam  ^  asked  Ellen, 
very  coolly. 

Lady  Bateman  looked  puzzled,  and  re*^ 
mained  silent. 

*'  Don't  you  perceive,  Ellen,"  said  Miss 
Cameron,  *^  lady^  Bateman  is  very  doubt? 
ful  what  truth  she  may  put  on  this  story, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  your  disadvantage^ 
and  hesitates  to  unnecessarily  distress  your 
feelings,  or  implicate  the  veracity  of  any 
kind  and  friendly  informer.'* 

**  Would  you  have  me  betray  a  trust. 
Miss  Cameron  ?"  asked  her  ladyship,  look- 
ing very  high. 

.  "If you  ask  my  opinion,  madam,"  re- 
plied that  young  lady,  "  I  should  say,  yes, 
in  a  case  where  the  honour  and  character 
of  a  female  so  near  in  connexion  with  you 

as 
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■  as  EUen  Neville  were  basely  and  secretly 
I  attacked.  In  such  a  point  of  view,  ma- 
I  dam,  there  would  be  on  your  ladyship's 
part  more  honour  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance — unless,"  added  Miss  Ca- 
meron, laugliingty,  "  like  as  it  is  some- 
times said  of  the  freemason  society,  the 
grand  secret  of  its  mystery  is,  to  be  mys- 
terious without  any  secret  at  all !" 

"  You  would  have  made  an  able  coun- 
sellor. Miss  Cameron,"  observed  her  lady- 
ship, between  jest  and  earnest. 

"  I  should  have  been  cautious,  lady 
Bateman,"  she  answered,  "  of  admitting 
scandal  without  proof,  lest  envy,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  should  attempt  to  dress 
out  falsity  in  the  garb  of  truth." 

"  Miss  Neville  cannot  suppose  that  / 
envy  her!"  said  lady  Bateman,  with  an 
indignant  glance  at  her,  which  was  how- 
ever but  a  meteor — although,  as  Miss  Ca- 
meron might  have  observed — with  a  fiery 
train. 

"  Envy !"  repeated  Miss  Cameron,  smi- 
ling 
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ling — ^'  could  any  person  suspect  such  a 
thing  ?  N09  no,  lady  Bateman ;  the  world 
may  have  envied  your  ladyship's  exalt&« 
tion,  and  the  beauty  which  promoted  it ; 
but  it  could  not  suspect  you  of  envying  a 
simple  girl,  whose  best  recommendations 
are  her  innate  virtues.** 

Lady  Bateman  did  not  well  know  whe- 
ther to  admit  this  speech  as  a  compliment 
or  a  satire ;  it  looked  very  like  the  latter, 
however,  notwithstanding  it  was  uttered 
with  such  a  pleasant  air :  she  thought  the 
wisest  plan  therefore  was  to  make  no  re- 
ply to  it ;  and  there  was  a  pause  of  a  few 
moments.  Her  ladyship  was  again  the 
first  to  speak,  by  asking  Miss  Cameron, 
would  she  take  breakfast  with  her  ? 

Miss  Cameron  had  already  had  break- 
fast,  she  said,  with  Ellen. — ^'  And,"  added 
that  young  lady,  "  as  I  conclude  your  la- 
dyship has  nothing  to  allege  against  Miss 
Neville's  propriety  of  conduct,  I  can  have 
nothing  more  to  say  on  the  subject— only 
that  I  have  been  here  with  Ellen  since 

that 
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all  idle  talk,''  she  hastily  added.  ''  I  mudt 
be  off;  and  as  her  ladyship  has  nothing, 
you  see,  to  allege  against  you,  Ellen,  it  is 
evident  the  whole  was  soine  fabricated 
tale  to  prejudice  her  mind ;  but  she  is  top 
just,  I  find,  to  suffer  her  reason  to  be 
biassed  against  conviction-~particularly  as 
the  judgment  of  beauty  has  gone  forth, 
and  Ellen  Neville  has  not  been  theref  to 
dispute  the  prize," 

.  /*  Miss  Cameron  talksr  a  deal  of  non- 
sense sometimes,"  said  lady  Bateman,  jest- 
ingly. 

"  I  believe  I  do,"  returned  she;  "  bitt 
better  that  than  tear  characters  to  piede^ 
unless  it  might  be  flimsy  ones,  like  those 
of  twelfth-night — such  as  your  ladyship's 
on  this  last  memorable  cme,  lady  Batemai^" 

Lady  Bateman*  had  no  great  desire  for 
prolonging  the  conversation^  nor  any  wish 
to  detahi  J^iss  Cameron;  yet  she  could 
not  bid  her  go,  but  she  thought  she'd  put 
her  in  mind  of  it— "  How  do  you  return. 

Miss 
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iCTon,"  she  asked — "  on  horseback 
or  in  a  carriage  ?" 

"  The  latter,  madam,"  she  answered, 
"  which  has  been  in  waiting  for  me  this 
hour.  I  would  ask  for  Ellen  to  come 
with  me,  only  our  stay  for  any  length  of 
time  at  Croxton  Hall  is  very  uncertain,  as 
it  depends  on  particular  events," 

Miss  Cameron  took  her  leave  with  much 
pretended  con6dence  in  lady  Bateman's 
continued  affection  to  Ellen,  although 
her  ladyship  had  not  advanced  a  word  to 
favour  that  opinion,  of  which  however 
Matilda  appeared  not  to  notice.  What- 
ever little  conversation  passed  further  be- 
tween the  two  young  ladies,  as  they  quitted 
lady  Bateman's  dressing-room,  was  only 
known  to  themselves.  Miss  Cameron  or- 
licred  the  carriage  to  drive  down  to  the 
lodge,  while  Ellen  and  she  walked  down 
Ihe  great  avenue  after  it — and  still  deeply 
engaged  in  their  discourse.  Miss  Came- 
ron stepped  into  the  carriage.  Ellen  con- 
tinued to  hold  her  hand. — "  When  shall 
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we  meet  again,  Matilda?"  said  she,  and 
a  tear  absolutely  trembled  in  her  eye.  It 
was  strange ;  for  Ellen  seldom  gave  way 
to  idle  fancies ;  but  this  parting  from  her 
friend  struck  on  her  mind  with  a  particu- 
lar sensation. 

"  Sooner  than  I  may  think,  my  beloved 
Ellen,"  replied  her  friend ;  *^  only  Remem- 
ber, if  any  thing  occurs  to  disturb  your 
tranquillity,  in  the  absence  of  your  guar- 
dian, do  not  on  your  life  conceal  it  from 
me;  and  if  I  should  not  come  myself, 
some  trusty  messenger  shall  for  me,  to 
convey  you  to  me,  let  me  be  where  I 
may.  You  know  all  letters  to  Croxton 
Hall,  or  sent  to  London,  will  be  forwarded 
us  directly." 

"  You  may  not  be  in  this  kingdom, 
Matilda,"  and  Ellen  sighed. 

"  But  I  shall  be  somewhere,"  returned 
the  other ;  "  and  you  will  always  know 
the  place  by  my  letters.  Or  don't  wait 
trifling  etiquette,  but  set  off  to  me,  with- 
out any  ceremony,  should  any  further  dis- 
agreeable event  occur." 

"  I  thank 
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"  I  thank  you,  dear  Matilda,'*  cried  El- 
len ;  **  but  only  sir  John  Bateman  himself 
can  authorize  me,  as  a  case  of  necessity, 
in  quitting  the  protection  of  his  roof 

"  I  believe,  after  aU,  Ellen,"  said  Miss 
Cameron,  laughingly,  "  you  have  the 
greater  share  of  common  sense  that  is  be- 
tween us  :  but  God  bless  you !  this  is  all 
'  Much  ado  about  nothing,'  and  will  end 
with  the  *  Hypocrite,'  and  the  *  Devil  to 
pay/  So,  come,  don't  spoil  your  eyes 
crying  after  me,  but  look  cheerful,  and  set 
them  all  at  defiance.  Malice,  Ellen,  will 
be  sure  to  defeat  itself,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other." 

Half-a-dozen  sincerely  afiectionate  em- 
braces followed  these  words.  Ellen  pro- 
mised to  maintain  her  spirits  and  her  self- 
consequence.  Miss  Cameron's  carriage 
drove  off ;  and  her  friend  slowly  turning 
up  the  avenue,  could  not  avoid  thinking, 
for  the  first  time  since  her  days  of  child- 
tiood,  that  she  was  left  unprotected. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  party  at  this  time  sojourning  at 
Dudley  Abbey  were  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  joyous  as  had  been  at  the  holidays ; 
they  still,  however,  contrived  to  kill  time, 
even  while  lady  Bateman  and  her  female 
friends  might  occasionally  yawn  over  a 
last  new  novel.  Still  it  was  whiling  away 
an  hour,  and  a  dull  hour  in  the  country  is 
ten  times  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  som-' 
bre  hour  in  town— a  wet  day,  for  in- 
stance; the  rain  pattering  on  the  gravel 
walks — dripping  from  the  trees — beating- 
against  the  windows — ^pelting  on  the 
slates ;  the  shrill  pipe  of  old  Boreas  whist- 
ling through  the  branches,  and  round 
every  comer  of  the  house ;  the  roads  up 
to  the  ancles  in  mud-— not  a  living  crea- 
ture to  be  seen  on  them,  save  now  and 

then 
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thMi  a  solitary  cow,  or  a  donkey,  driven 
by  a  solitary  lad,  dripping  and  shivering. 
whiles  blowing  his  fingers,  whiles  tucking 
them  under  his  arms — 

"  Whiles  hnulding  n'  his  gade  blue  bonnei, 
VYhiles  wliistlirig  o'er  some  auld  Scotch  sonnet." 

Now.  in  London,  a  wet  day  was   no- 
thing— to  those  who  thought  nothing,  not 
of  it,  but  their  coachman  or  footman ;  the 
former  had  his  four-and- twenty  caped  box- 
coat,    impervious   to   rain    or    wind — the 
latter  his  good  stout  umbrella — and  the 
principal  was  comfortably  lodged  within, 
like  Jack-in-a-box  ;  and  if  there  was  any 
consideration  at  all,  the  poor  horses  claim- 
ed it :  there,  hail,  wind,  or  rain,  were  not 
noticed — the  carriages  drove  against  each 
other  in  the  streets,  and  the  company  jos- 
tled against  one  another  in  the  house,  and 
the  great  world  knew  nothing  of  the  little 
world,  unless  it  were  by  some  chance  mat- 
ter, one  of  the  former  might  stare  at  one 
of  the  latter,  as  they  turned  up  their  nose, 
voi,.  in.  D  while 
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while  peering  through  a  quuB^ing-glna^i^  to  j, 
look  whether  it  might  be  an  animal  or  a 
vegetable,  as  it  certainly  was  not  any  kind 
of  creature  like  tbeinselve$ — ob»  "  dear 
noT  the  nobility  and  the  mobility  were 
never  fashioned  by  the  same  hands — mil- 
liners and  dress-makers  out  of  the  ques« 
tion ;  for  though  fortune,  that  is»  good 
fortune,  may  elevate  a  beggar,  when  once 
the  seal  of  consequence  is  affixed  to  them, 
like  plating  on^  steely  with  the  spurious 
mark  of  sterling,  they  pass  current,  and  no 
longer  mix  with  base  company,  forgetting 
what  they  were  in  what  they  are.  We 
wonder  if  there  be  any  person  of  that 
wilfully  defective  mind,  in  this  or  a  sister 
country,  who  in  days  gOKie  by,  when 
thrown  off  by  parent  and-^-pretended 
friends— by  relatives  and  connexions,  who 
knew  not  where  to  seek  food  or  shelteri^ 
uj^til  both  were  found  with  a  juvenile 
companion ;  yet  raised  by  chance  to  supe- 
rior fortune,  forgot  the  gratitude  lA  the 
pride  of  elevation,  and  in  the  hour  of  the 

pre- 
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draught  on  all  its  claims;  but — 

> 

"  There  is  another  aod  a  better  world  j" 

and  ingratitude  is  a  worse  sin,  they  say, 
than  witchcraft. 

Notwithstanding  there  were  certainly 
no  dearth  <^  beaux  at  this  time  at  Dudley 
Abb^,  yet  there  were  still  wanting  those 
whose  presence  would  give  pleasure— -more 
than  pleasure-4)appiness  to  the  scene ;  and 
ere  many  days  passed  over,  a  general  con« 
sent  sanctioned,  with  those  of  the  party 
who  originally  intended  a  removal  thither 
— "  a  journey  to  London."  That  fright* 
ful  demon  ennui  was  beginning  to  attack 
them,  and  it  being  the  season  for  the 
grandees  resorting  to  the  metropolis,  no 
wonder  the  company  should  tire  of  a  place 
which  no  longer  possessed  the  charms  of  a 
crowded  assembly,  which,  even  in  the. 
country^  was  the  acme  of  ton  and  high 
life. 

GxoBvenor's  dub  of  merry  fellows  wait-. 

D  2  ed 
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ed  his  coming  impatiently.  The  pigeons 
were  flocking  to  town,  and  the  hawks  wer^ 
making  ready  to  pounce  dn  them.  He 
was  again  growing  importunate  with  lady 
iJBateman  for  cash,  which  demand  she  par- 
ried off  with  considerable  address ;  but  she 
could  not  assist  his  purse  in  any  way,  for 
she  had  not  a  guinea  to  spare ;  and  Miss 
Pultney,  notwithstanding  the  tie  which 
bound  them  in  friendship,  peremptorily 
and  decidedly  rejected  every  overture  to 
the  card-table,  however  pressed  to  it  by 
that  dearest  of  all  friends,  lady  Bateman. 
Miss  Neville's  apprehension  of  meeting 
any  thing  disagreeable  in  the  conduct  of 
lady  Bateman  towards  her,  seemed  to  be 
groundless,  in  so  much  as  her  ladyship 
wore  her  usual  smiles,  and  it  should  dr 
most  appear,  had  forgotten  any  circum^ 
stance  which  could  have  drawn  down  her 
anger ;  for  if  she  was  not  as  free  and  affec- 
tionate to  Ellen  as  she  was  to  Miss  Pult* 
ney,  her  ladyship  did  not,  at  all  events» 
derogate  much,  from  her  general  line  of 

conduct 
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fconduct  to  her.  But  yet  she  thought  thei-e 
appeared  something  of  a  formality  in  her 
address,  at  times  ;  only  this  was  made  up 
by  the  free  and  easy  manners  of  Mr.  Gros- 
venor,  who  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  call 
her  by  her  christian  name,  Ellen,  a  species 
of  freedom  which  the  said  Ellen  extremely 
disapproved  of,  coming  from  him.  It  were 
useless,  she  thought,  to  speak  of  it  to  lady 
Bateman,  hut  she  determined  on  checking 
this  insolent  familiarity  herself,  should  it 
continue  when  they  came  to  London. 

There  was  a  tolei-ably  large  party  of 
them  intending  to  travel  together  en  suite 
to  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  made  quite  a 
subject  of  debate,  the  order  in  which  the 
company  should  be  marshalled.  Lady 
Bateman  appointed  Ellen  to  go  witl^  Julia 
in  the  landaulet,  attended  by  an  elderly 
female  who  had  lately  entered  the  service 
of  her  ladyship,  hut  in  what  capacity  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  understand,  as  she 
seemed  unfit  for  any  subordinate  situation 
among  the  women-servants,  and  not  re- 
D  3  spectable 
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spectable  looking  enough  to  be  either  a 
Jady's-maid  or  a  housekeeper,  besides  both 
these  stations  in  the  household  being  aU 
ready  filled.  Ellen  did  not  like  her  loofah 
and  much  less  the  idea  of  having  her  iS»n 
companion  in  a  close  carriage  daring  a 
long  journey ;  nothing  could  have  recoiK 
ciled  her  to  the  company  of  this  penonk 
age,  but  the  arrangement  of  having  hci 
beloved  little  Julia  within  her  immedia&l 
charge,  when  it  struck  her,  that  this  peff4 
sonage  was  a  steady  staid  sober  attendonlv 
selected  to  take  the  particular  care  o£  Che 
child  on  the  journey.  Ellen,  however^ 
was  to  have  a  more  desirable  companion 
than  the  old  lady,  Miss  Dorvilleexpresfing 
a  wish  of  travelling  in  the  carriage  witib 
h^r ;  it  amounted  indeed  to  a  positive  in* 
tention;  and  whatever  might  be  the  rea)90i)^ 
lady  Bateman  appeared  very  retuetant  to 
assent  to  this  alteration ;  she  eould  ticA 
help  herself,  however ;  and  the  woman  waa 
ordered  to  change  the  inside  for  the  €mU 
side  of  th^  qhariot,  and  mount  the  didkey. 

with 
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lliLLEN  had  no  time  for  reflection,  as 
she  dashed  on  her  horse  to  Dudley  Abbey^ 
either  impatient  to  arrive  there,  or  urged 
by  resentment  and  pride  to  remove  her- 
self as  far  and  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
the  spot,  where  both  those  feelings  were 
so  unlooked  for  and  unexpectedly  awaken- 
ed. Nor  was^it  yet  quite  dark  when  she 
reached  it,  so  swiftly  had  she  ridden ;  nei- 
ther did  she  allow  herself  time  for  thought, 
until  she  had  given  orders  for  the  man 
who  accompanied  her  to  be  attended  to, 
VOL.  Ill;  B  and 
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party  were  for  coming  to  London  by  the 
way  of  Nottingham  and  Leicestershire; 
lady  Mary  said  if  it  was  only  to  see  the 
ruins  of  the  old  abbey  near  Leicester^  where 
cardinal  Wolsey  died  disgraced  and  broken 
hearted :  and  then  for  them  all  to  scgoum 
for  a  few  hours  to  her  brother's  at  Towler 
Lodge ;  besides  they  could  purchase!  stock- 
ings at  Nottingham^  both  of  cotton  and 
silk,  the  latter  equal  to  those  which  mij|^t 
be  had  in  France.    Lady  Bateman,  how- 
ever, expressed  her  wish  of  coming  by* 
Cheshire;  ^e  had  a  particular  desire  to ^ 
sit  its  capital,  Chester,  which  was  a  fine  old  * 
city,  and  worthy  of  notice.  There  was  also 
a  family  or  two  redding  somewhere  in  its 
vicinity,  whom  she  had  formerly  been  ac- 
quainted with,  and  she  might  possibly  be 
able  to  snatdi  a  few  moments  f(»:  inquir- 
ing after  them,  and  personally  expressing 
she  had  not  forgotten  them*    This  wish 
of  her  ladyship's  settled  the  question  at 
once ;  and  Chester,  although  it  was  not 

the' 
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returns,  and  sends  tat  you ;  she  can  have 
no  plea  there  for  not  being  all  correcf* 

Ellen  thanked  her  friend,  but  declined 
quitting  the  abbey.-— •*  No,  Matilda,**  said 
she,  ''  I  shall  not  stir  from  hence — ril 
give  her  ladyship  no  advantage  over  me$ 
to  say  I  wandered  from  home,  even  to 
the  honourable  protection  of  sir  Archibald 
Cameron  and  his  daughter.  But  on  her 
ladyship's  return,  I  will  demand  an  im» 
partial  explanation  of  my  conduct,  and  in 
what  I  have  erred ;  she  cannot  refuse  to 
be  just— whatever  she  may  to  be  generous.*^ 

**  I  would  not  give  much  for  any  of  her 
cardinal  virtues,**  replied  Miss^  Cameron^ 
"  nor  will  I  urge  your  coming  to  Croxton 
Hall;  but  you  cannot  object  to  my  re- 
maining her&~and  I'll  stay  purposely  to 
defeat  any  further  malice  which  your  be- 
ing here  by  yoursdyf  might  give  rise  ta 
I  should  not  wonder  but  you  have  a  viut 
from  Mr.  Grosvenor.** 

*'  I  shall  not  see  him»**  said  Ellen. 

«  But  I  will,**  cried  Matilda;  •*  and  if 

B  6  I  cannot 
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the  party  on  hoi'seback,  with  }ed  horssii 
when  any  of  the  company  might  chooM 
to  exercise  themselves  io  m  gallop  dutkig 
the  progress  of  their  jouraey. 

On  reaching  Chester,  hdy  BBteman  pro^ 
posed  stopping  a  day  Or  two,  in- murder  tor 
seek  those  friends  she  had  i^ken  of,  afldi 
the  party  was  not  at  all  rniwittingi  totaie^ 
cede  to  her  ladyship's  wisbw  She  wW'  not; 
however,  successfuli  in  her  search,  or  her 
inquiries;  and  after  a  delay  (vf  two^dhiyi^ 
orders^  were  again  issued  for  renewing  thdr 
journey.  Here^  however,  anotber  arrmtge^ 
ment  was  made  aaaoilg  the  travelers;  the 
old  lady  who  occupied  the  dickey^^eaet  of 
Ellien's  carriage,  complained  to  tody  Qate'^ 
man  how  much  she  was  isKhMwenieixoed: 
by  riding  outside^  and  the  danger  she? 
of  getting  h^  deaths  perhaps  I^  the 
verity  of  the  eol4  With  all  such  like  quailais 
and  apprehensions  i'fmd^  the  which  fter  lady^ 
ship  kittdly  considering;  she  Pegged  of 
Misa  Dervilk  to  take  a  place  in-  her  car*; 
riage  for  the  res*  of  the  journey ;  and  lert 

the 
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^tUe  of  Julia  should  quite  disconcert 
the  good  woman,  the  child  was  likewise 
favoured  with  a  place  on  the  knee  of  one 
or  tlie  other  of  those  who  were  the  imme- 
diate travelling  companions  of  her  lady- 
ibip.  Miss  Neville  happened  not  to  be 
consulted  on  the  subject;  but  were  it  not 
for  the  companion  who  would  sit  beside 
her,  namely,  a  footman,  and  not  one  of 
the  Bateman  household  either,  Ellen  would 
have  preferred  the  seat  vacated  by  her 
new  acquaintance,  to  having  the  honour 
of  so  close  a  contact  withinside.  But 
Ellen  had  some  foolish  propriety  about  a 
young  lady's  elbowing  a  man-servant  on 
a  coach^box,  which  really  might  not,  after 
^l,  be  guite  correct,  however  it  might  be 
quite  the  style;  she  therefore  submitted  to 
this  innovation  without  a  single  remark, 
but  with  the  determination  of  keeping  this 
personage  at  a  very  respectful  distance. 

Chester  is  distant  from  London  above 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles;  and  not- 
withstanding our  travellers  journeyed  with 
D  6  rapidity> 
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rapidity,  they  must  be  two  days  makiog^ 
it  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey,' 
as  the  party  drew  up  to  the  inn  and  were 
alighting,  it  was  made  knowii  to  lady 
Bateman,  for  the  first  time,  that  an  aod-^ 
dent  had  happened  to  the  carriage  Miss 
Neville  rode  in ;  although  the  damage  in 
itself  was  of  little  consequence,  and  could 
be  easily  repaired,  yet  the  old  lady  with 
her  had  been  so  extremely  frightened,  she 
found  herself  unable  to  come  on  that  day ; 
and  however  it  might  distress  Miss  Neville, 
she  was  compelled  to  wait  at  the  inn  for 
her  until  the  one  following. 

^^  Bless  me !"  exclaimed  lady  Bateman, 
with  a  most  pathetic-looking  countenance, 
^  what  an  unfortunate  business !  and  poor 
Ellen,  she  will  be  so  unhappy — ^then  a 
whole  day's  journey  behind  us — perhaps 
more  too  \  who  knows  but  that  old  wo- 
man  may  die/' 

**  And  what's  an  old  woman  good  for 
else?"  caied  Mr.  Grosvenor ;  "it's  high 

time 
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time  fat  ber  to  leave  the  world,  when  the 
world  leaves  her." 

"  You're  a  great  brute,  Grosvenor,"  said 
her  ladyship ;  but  the  words  were  not  said 
in  anger. 

"  I  wish,"  cried  Miss  Dorville,  "  I  had 
not  parted  from  Miss  Neville ;  she  would 
at  least  have  had  a  companion  with  her :" 
and  Miss  Dorville  really^ft  all  the  good- 
nature she  expressed. 

"  I'na  sure  I  should  have  been  terri6ed 
out  of  my  wits !"  lady  Mary  Staflfbrth  ex- 
claimed. 

"  But  there  was  no  personal  misfortune 
occurred,"  observed  Miss  Pultney;  "and 
had  we  not  better  wait  here  to-morrow, 
lady  Bateman,  for  Miss  Neville's  coming 
Qp  to  us  7" 

"  Or  shall  I  take  horse  and  return  to 
attend  her?"  said  Mr.  Grosvenor. 

"  And  I ! — and  I !"  added  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party. 

Lady  Bateman  thought  there  was  no 
occasion  either  to  wait  or  send — the  car- 
riage 
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tidge  would  come  Mfe  enoUgh-«-^and  tben^ 
were  sufficient  attendants  with  h.  They 
wimld  proceed  themselves  to  London; 
and  there  not  being  miy  particalar  acd^ 
dent,  Miss  Neville  would,  no  doubt»  come 
oA  as'  rapidly  as  she  oould,  to  rqoin  tbetn. 
After  some  little  debate,  in  wbids  Mr^ 
GiDsvenor  was  certainly  tery  anxiom  ta 
retraoe  the  road  in  pursoit  of  £^^0,  atfd 
lady  Bateman  equally  avenie  to  bis  doit^ 
$0,  ndtwithstanding  she  intermixed  a  dS^ 
of  concern  ibr  the  occuitenee  itsdf  with  w 
vast  deal  of  pleasure  at  its  being  liotMag 
serioui^y  and-  ar  perfect  <KS^dence  of  its  be- 
ing wh(dly  unnecessary  ta  imke  mj  de^ 
viatiooi  from  their  own  progrdss^  Mr«  Gite^* 
venor  occpuesced  in.  her  ladyship's  oj^inidi^ 
and  accordingly  proceeded  on  their  journey 
the.  following  mocning,^  bd^  BatlBknan 
leaving  particui«r  ordets^  belvind  at  the  irmp 
that  on  Miss  Neville's  carriage  avriving 
there,  she  should  be  told  to  fbUow  them' 
with  aH  possible  expedition; 

travellers  reached   London    that 
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nigtit,  when  each  one  drove  to  their  own 
home,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Pult- 
ney  and  Miss  Dorvilte,  who,  fatigued 
with  the  journey,  and  lady  Bateman,  not 
much  indined  to  tire  herself  further,  by 
proceeding  to  lord  Dorville's,  to  resign  to 
him  the  charge  of  his  daughter,  the  two 
young  ladies  remained  where  they  were 
that  night;  nor  did  they  leave  until  a  late 
hour  the  following  day,  anxiously  waiting 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Neville;  but  neither 
herself,  or  any  intelligence  of  her  or  her 
companions  came.  Mr.  Grosvenor  ex- 
pressed most  particular  uneasiness  at  this 
delay  of  Ellen ;  lie  was  no  longer  an  in- 
mate at  lady  Bateman's,  propriety  forWd- 
ing  such  a  thing  in  town,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sir  John  ;  but  he  was  constantly 
coming  in  and  out  to  make  his  inquiries 
after  the  absentees,  or  rather  absentee,  as 
the  old  lady  was  not  one  of  the  fair  sex 
forwhom  he  pretended  particular  interest: 
but  he  again  expressed  his  wish  of  going 
in  search  of  Ellen,  and  was  again  over- 
ruled 
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ruled  by  lady  Bateman,  who  believed  it 
would  be  just  now  a  very  injudicious  pur^ 
suit,  while  every  instant  in  expectation  of 
her  coming,  or  at  least  of  having  some 
account  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay,  the 
which,  if  occasioned  by  any  illness  of  the 
old  woman,  would  no  doubt  be  imme* 
diately  let  known,  by  the  post,  to  her 
ladyship,  when  she  should  then  be  aware 
of  what  was  right  to  do. 

Miss  Pultney,  who  had  an  elegant  es- 
tablishment somewhere  in  May  Fair,  of 
which  an  elderly  lady,  a  distant  relative 
of  hers,  had' the  management,  returned  to 
it  the  next  day,  after  an  absence  of  four 
or  five  months ;  and  as  she  was  extremely 
beloved  by  her  household,  as  a  kind  mis- 
tress and  a  benevolent  friend,  her  return 
amongst  them  was  made  a  holiday  through- 
out  the  house.  Lady  Bateman,  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  conducted  Miss  DorvilW 
home  to  her  father,  who  was  ext^eedingly 
delighted  at  beholding  his  beloved  daugh- 
tef  arrive  in  such  good  health,^  with  a. 
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gE?^^^ivacity  and  high  spirits  he  never 
before  bad  witnessed  as  belonging  to  her; 
and  his  lordship  was  particularly  grateful 
to  lady  Bateman  for  this  agreeable  change, 
attributing  it  entirely  to  her  society. 
Neither  was  Miss  Dorville  Iierself  back- 
ward  in  admitting  this  truth,  as  she  de- 
clared that,  even  absent  from  her  beloved 
papa,  she  had  never  passed  so  delightful 
a  period  in  all  her  life,  as  that  which  she 
sojourned  with  her  ladyship. 

At  lady  Bateman's  departure.  Miss 
Dorville  particularly  entreated  that  she 
would  transmit  to  her  immediately,  when 
any  accounts  came  from,  or  the  arrival  of 
Miss  Neville  herself,  as  she  would  feel 
most  unhappy,  till  convinced  that  Ellen 
was  in  perfect  safety ;  for  she  could  not 
iielp  thinking  that  some  accident  had  oc- 
curred  to  her,  which  she  was  desirous  of 
keeping  concealed,  not  to  alarm  lady 
Bateman  or  the  party.  Lady  Bateman 
nulled  at  these  foolish  apprehensions,  con- 
vinced that  had  such  been  the  case,  Ellen 
would 
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would  never  have  hesitated  a  moment  i& 
dispatching  a  special  messenger  after  them 
at  the  moment.  Another  day  passed  over 
however — Miss  Neville  was  not  come; 
and  with  respect  to  any  particular  inqui- 
ries after  her,  by  their  other  fellow-tra- 
vellers, it  might  not  probably  be  thought 
of,  from  the  conclusion  of  her  deky  being 
a  mere  temporary  inconvenience  oo6ut^ 
ring,  she  would  be  returned  within  a  few 
hours  after  her  party. 

Six  days  had  passed  over— fallen  was 
not  arrived— Grosvenor,  who  appeitf^ 
strangely  and  most  particularly  anxious 
about  her,  and  wbo^  as  already  observed, 
gave  the  porter  more  trouble  to  open  the 
street  door  fat  him  than  any  other  visitor 
of  her  ladyship,  and  more  so  now,  while 
awaiting  Miss  Neville's  coming,  entered 
the  bouse  that  evening,  once  moire  to 
make  his  inquiries  on  the  subject.—**  Is 
Miss  Neville  arrived  yet  ?"  was  the  ques^ 
tion  he  invariably  asked  of  the  guardum 

of 
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IS  lie  entered. — "  No,  sir,"  tbe 
reply. 

It  was  somewhat  singular,  that  since 
tbeir  arrival  in  town,  lady  Batemsin  {who 
had  nniversally  received  Mr.  GroBvenor 
at  all  times,  and  he  appeared  to  have  a 
carte  blanche  for  paying  his  visits  every 
part  of  tbe  house  but  actually  in  her 
ladyship's  bedroom),  should,  within  those 
few  days,  be  always  sltewn  into  one  of  the 
genCTal  reception  rooms  for  morning  visi- 
tors, and  never  met  her  ladyship  but  in 
company  with  some  person  or  other. 
From  all  the  private  apartments,  he  seem- 
ed to  be  excluded,  although  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  not  done  by  design,  but  as  a 
mere  accidental  circumstance;  such  as  it 
was,  however,  it  failed  not  to  attract  his 
notice.  Ijady  Bateman  must  have  some 
cause  for  wishing,  just  at  present,  not  to 
meet  htm  atone,  and  which  he,  no  doubt, 
attributed  to  a  different  motive  from  the 
real  one ;  all  that  he  could,  with  certainty, 
ascertain  was,  that  siie  wanted  to  avoid 
any 
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any  private  conyersation  with  him,  and 
which  the  presence  of  a  third  person  or 
more,  as  it  might  happen,  would  be  the 
means  of  doing.  But  Grosvenor  was  kiot 
so  easily  to  be  baffled— he  watched  his  op^ 
portunity,  as  he  had  more  than  one  sub* 
ject  to  speak  to  her  on ;  and  having  ob^ 
served  a  party  of  morning  loungers  quit 
the  house,  and  enter  their  carriage,  at  a 
time  when  he  saw  there  was  no  other 
equipage  in  waiting,  therefore  more  than 
probable,  no  other  visitors,  he  rushed 
into  the  hall,  and  into  the  drawing-room, 
which  he  knew  was  generally  appropriated 
for  these  visits,  and  where  just  retaking 
her  seat,  and  her  book,  from  which  her 
company  had  disturbed  her,  he  encoun- 
tered her  ladyship,  as  he  had  anticipated — 
by  herself. — "  Bless  me,**  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  have  startled  me,  Grosvenor ;  I  did 
not  look  for  any  person  in  the  room.    I 

was  just  going  to '' 

•*  You  are  not  going  any  where  yet,, 
however,  lady  Bateman,'*   h^  hastily  in- 
terrupted ; 
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I  have  two  or  three  words 
to  say." 

"  I  reaily  cannot  stop  at  present,"  she 
as  quickly  returned;  "another  time,  Gros- 
venor;  I  am  pressed  to  a  moment." 

"  But  you  shall  hear  me,"  he  cried, 
"  you  shall  hear  me,  Fanny,"  and  he  rais- 
ed his  voice. 

"  Hush  !  for  Heaven's  sake  hush,  Gros- 
venor !"  she  exclaimed,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  mouth;  "  you  can  be  heard  below 
stairs," 

"  Ay,  by  God !"  he  cried,  "  and  I'll  be 
heard  above,  as  well  as  below,  unless  you 
remain  quietly  and  let  me  speak  to  you ; 
do  you  want  to  make  a  fool  of  me  entire- 
ly? and  first,  where  is  Miss  Neville?" 

"How  should  I  know  ?"  said  she;  "  per- 
haps I  ought  to  ask  you  that  question." 

"  You  know  that's  a  falsity,  lady  Bate- 
man,"  he  cried ;  "  you  have  had  her  spirit- 
ed away  somewhere — murdered  for  what 
we  know ;  that  damned  old  cat,  I  believe, 

WAS 
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WW  no  good — ^you  hav^  sent  h6r  out  of 
my  way  probably." 

"  It  would  be  doing  her  a  service  if  I 
bad,  perhaps/'  replied  her  ladyship. 

**  And  yourself,  madam/'  said  he,  ^*  om 
of  the  worst  deeds  that  ever  could  befal 

you ;  for  by !"  and  he  swore  a  most 

tremendous  oath,  **  if  you  have  played  me 
false  there,  I'll  make  this  house  tbo  hot  to 
liold  your  ladyship." 

**  Bless  me !"  cried  the  beautiful  Fan- 
ny, putting  up  a  lip  on  which  a  little 
scorn  was  blended  with  .  ha*  smile  of  sua- 
vity, **  what  a  rage  the  poor  man  is  ini 
fiar  a  iqere  nothing — ^for  fear  of  losing  hist 
beatUifuI  puppet !  Will  not  one  Jhir 
Jady  suffice  after  all,  Mr.  Grosvenc^  ? 
is  not  the  heiress  of  countless  thou- 
sands to  be  preferred  to  a  Uttle  piece  of 
perishable  matter?"  and  her  ladyship 
laughed,  more  to  show  the  richness 
of  her  own  pearly  teeth  and  ruby 
lips,  than  from  any  real  spring  of  the 
heart. 

*'  I  have 


**  I.  h«ye  no  olgection  fx>  the  ibpUMnds," 
replied  be»  *'  but  damn  it,  it's  bolting  a  piU 
after  all,  though  it  even  is  a  golden  one ; 
and  the  only  thing  which  reconciles  the 
business,  is  the  thought  of  that  loveliest 
of  created  beings,  EUen  Neville.  So 
where  is  she,  Fanny  ?'* 

"  You  don't  deserve  to  be  told,*'  her 
Itdyship  answered,  ^*  ibr  your  sauciness, 
Mr.  Grosveqor  i  but  lest  you  should  box 
my  ears,  sir,  I'll  condescend  so  far  as  to 
say  she  is  in  perfect  safety,  and  I  have 
bad  a  letter  from  her." 

**  Where  is  it?-— wHlyou  shew  itme?— 
and  where  is  she  ?"  were  the  three  ques- 
tions asked  all  in  a  breath  by  Grosvenor^ 
in  reply. 

**  To  the  first  query,  I  make  answer," 
^id  her  ladyship-*-**  that  by  a  singular 
event  of  chance,  she  is  actually  with  one 
of  those  families,  whom  I  so  unsuccess* 
iiiUy  sought  in  Chester.  To  the  second — 
that  I  will  shew  you  the  letter,  which 
details  the  whde  wonderful  account,  when 

I  get 
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I  get  it  returned  from  Miss  Cameron,  to 
whom  I  immediately  dispatched  it,  at 
Ellen's  particular  request,  to  inform  her 
the  circumstance ;  and  this  second  query, 
sir,  replies  to  them  all." 

''  And  I  doubt  them  all,  I  honestly 
confi^ss,"  he  very  drily  answered.  "  Could 
not  Ellen  write  herself  to  Miss  Cameron, 
without  sending  such  a  cursed  round- 
about way  ?  that  won't  do,  my  lady !  you 
have  sent  her  off  somewhere— I'll  be  cur- 
sed if  you  have  not ;  envy  and  jealousy 
have  prompted  you  to  act  a  deceitful  as 
well  as  a  dishonourable  part." 

**  Then  I'm  sure  we  may  shake  hands, 
Mr.  Grosvenor,"   said  her  ladyship,  "  if 
that  be  the  case ;  and  if  it  be,  /  have  acted 
the  more  honourable  part,  in  sending  the 
poor  girl  out  of  your  clutches  : — but,"  ad- 
ded she,  as  if  going  away,  *'  I  have  no 
time  further  to  discuss  the  question ;  and 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  future  expec- 
tations in  a  certain  quarter,  don't  appear 
quite  so  anxious  about  Miss  Neville  be- 
fore 
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fere  Miss  Pultney — you  may  injure  your 
cause,  or,  as  Pat  might  say— lose  your 
preferment  before  you  had  if 

^  All  this,  madam,**  said  he,  interrupt- 
ing  her  design  of  quitting  the  room,  "  all 
this  is  fine  talking  and  acting ;  but  you 
know  in  your  soul,  Fan,  there  is  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  it ;  I'm  too  old  a  shot, 
my  dear,  to  swallow  the  game.  That  you 
have  sent  Miss  Neville  out  of  the  way, 
from  some  cause  or  for  some  reason,  is  as 
plain  to  me  as  the  day Ught ;  now  I  am 
determined  I  will  know  where  she  is,  or 
what  is  become  of  her ;  and  if  you  do  not 
tell  me,  not  all  the  gold  that's  in  the 
oountiy  shall  prevent  me  doing  that, 
which  you  will  repent  all  the  days  of 
your  life." 

•^  ,But  suppose,"  returned  her  ladyship, 
*<  suppose,  Grosvenor,  sir  John  Bateman 
should  be  deeper  in  this  business « than 
what  I  am — that  whatever  has  been  done, 
has  been  done  by  his  express  and  decided 

VOL.  III.  E  orders 
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orders  and  commands — ^what  hare  yoa 
to  say  then  ?** 

"  For  what  purpose,  lady  Batenjan, 
should  sir  John  act  in  such  a  secret — sudi 
a  clandestine  manner  ?"  observed  €irpsve- 
nor.  "  What  was  there  ii^  Ellen's  conduct 
reprehensible  ?" 

•'  You  are  a  bold  champion,  sir,"  cried 
her  ladyship— ^^^  and  for  a  girl  too  that 
but  let  that.  rest.  In  reply  to  your  ob-* 
servatioQ  iu)w,  I  answer — sir  John  himr 
self  knows,  I  presume,  for  /  do  noit.  It 
was  his  order  to  me  to  act  in  conformity 
to  his  plans ;  I  had  therefore  nothing  more 
to  do  than  obey  them.  The  old  lady  w^ 
a  guardian  appointed,  and  sent  by  him ; 
and  he  himself  was  at  the  inn  where  we 
stopped,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Ellen 
when  we  were  departed.  This  is  all  I 
know  of  the  matter ;  and  my  telling  yoa 
even  this  much,  is  a  breach  of  the  secrecy 
sir  John  enjoined  me  to." 

GrosveQor,  with  all  the  impudence  ima- 
ginable, burst  into  an  immoderate  Q(  of 

laughter. — 
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laughter. — "  As  pretty  a  fabrication," 
cried  lie,  "  as  ever  was  uttered  or  compiled 
by  art  or  falsity  !  or  from  a  dutiful  wife !" 

"  Sir "  was  beginning  lady  Bate- 
man,  with  a  look  of  anger  and  resentment, 
ffben  Grosvenor  suddenly  interrupted 
ber — "  Fanny,  bold  your  tongue!"  be  ex- 
daimed:  "  I  know  wbat  you  are  capable 
of  doing,  although  I  cannot  always  fathom 
the  cause  of  your  actions.  But  if  you 
persist  in  keeping  me  in  ignorance  of 
where  Miss  Neville  is  conveyed,  1  hold 
you  in  my  power — and  dread  it  /"  He 
left  her  free  to  pass  out  of  the  apartment, 
but  she  remained  where  she  was:  yet 
neither  of  them  spoke  for  awhile.  At 
length  he  added — "  I  want  some  cash,  hi- 
dy  Bateinan ;  I  have  not  a  sixpence." 

*'  And  you  are  going  a  bad  way,"  an- 
swered she,  "  to  make  yourself  master  of 
a  treasure.  But  I  have  not  got  any  cash, 
therefore  have  not  any  to  give  you  ;''  and 
sliefiung  out  of  ^le  room,  with  an  air  of 
being  highly  ofifended. 

E  2  Grosvenor 
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Grosvenor  gained  nothing  by  bis  mo^ 
tion,  except  that  he  did  not  credit  a  word 
her  ladyship  had  told  him,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  EUen^s  being  taken  out  of  the 
way,  from  some  cause  or  other,  or  for  some 
purpose:  and  amongst  all  his  different 
cogitations  on  the  matter,  one  thought 
struck  him  as  carrying  with  it  the  most 
probable  appearance;  and  equally  pos- 
sible Grosvenor  was  not  here  mistaken; 
but  as  he  was  resolved  to  find .  out  £Iien» 
even  that  scheme  of  her  ladyship  sboukl 
be  no  barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes.  In  the  meanwhile  he  would 
take  her  ladyship's  advice,  and  pursue  the 
goddess  of  wealth,  in  the  form  of  Miss 
Pultney. 

The  absence  of  Miss  Neville  was  not  a 
matter  of  any  particular  notice  amoiigst 
the .  visitors  of  lady  Bateman.  To  some 
inquiries  after  her,  there  was  always  a- 
ready  reply  by  her  ladyship. — ^^  How  is* 
Miss  Neville?"— «  She  ^as  got  a  little 
cold,  and  keeps  her  apartment  for  a,.^day' 
■i       .        '  I  or 
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or  iwa" — "  Where  is  Miss  Neville  ?" — 
"  Just  gone  out" — ^  I  have  not  seen  Miss 
•Neville  a  loiig  time :  she  has  not  left  here  ?** 
'^'^  Only  for  a  short  time,  to  visit  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  hers»  residing  some  way 
ftom.  London''  But  to  Miss  Dorville, 
wW  had  been  most  particulariy  anxious, 
hiy  Bateman  w^  obliged  to  tell  a  story 
jBomewhat  similar  to  the  Jirst  one  she  had 
detailed  Mr.  Grosvenor — namely,  that  El- 
fen  had  absolutely  belen  hurried  back  tq 
€faester  by  her  ladyship's  friends,  and  de* 
Cained  as  a  hostage  for  her  visiting  them 
jBarly  in  the  summer!  This  passed  cur- 
iteAt,  and  no  observation,  beyond  what 
might  occur  in  common  remarks,  attended 
the  lengthened  absence  of  Ellen  Neville. 
!  Mr.  Maunsell  came  to  London  very 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  lady  Bateman ; 
the  town  was  filling  fast^  and  all  the  grand 
(blks  collecting  within  their  own  vortex. 
He  called  to  leave  his  card  at  Miss  Pult- 
ney^s,  not  daring  to  make  his  first  visit  to 
fady  Bateman,  from  wishing    to  avoid 

£  S  meeting 
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«ieettng  with  EDen;  init  leatifikig  there 
of  Miss  Neville  1)eitig  1it>ni  iioine  oil'  d 
long  visit,  with  soitie  old  friends  in  the 
country,  be  lost  i90  time  Sn  paying  fiis  re* 
^pects  to  her  ladyship.  Not  to  make  tt 
appear  singular,  he  inquired  aftei*  lEHei)*» 
health,  by  merely  hoping  Miss  Ne^vUle 
was  well,  &c.,  when  lady  Btftei»aB>  in  a 
very  strange,  ambignous  manner,  replied, 
that  Ellen  was  gone  from  her.  She  boped 
also,  she  was  well,  bat  cDuld  tell  nothii^ 
about  her ;  neither  did  she  wish  my  in^ 
quiries  to  be  made,  since  ahe  oould  not 
truly  answer  them.  Her  ladyship  -adtodi 
with  a  very  profound  sigh— ^  I  itope  El*^ 
len  may  do  well,  Mr.  Maunaell,  but  I 
doubt  it :  and  I  fear— I  greatly  fear— yet 
I  keep  my  apprehensions  to  myself,  and 
tell  a  thousand  falsities  to  account  for  her 
absence.  Pray  say  nothing  about  her  in 
the  world;  let  the  unfortunate girfs  name 
die  away  of  itselt" 

Lfftdy  Bateman  applied  h^r  l^indker* 
chief  to  her  eyes,  and  Mr.  MmmiiieU  si]^ 

ed— 
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ed — siglied  most  deeply  and  most  sin- 
cerely, as  he  stood  up  and  walked  to  a 
window  for  a  few  minutes.  And  in  those 
few  minutes  what  could  he  think? — what 
could  he  conclude  of  lady  Bateman's 
words?  Was  Ellen  gone?  What  had 
become  of  her? — had  she  quitted  the  pro- 
tection of  her  friends? — had  she  thrown 
herself  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger?  and 
was  this  person  he  had  seen  so  suspicious- 
ly admitted  at  the  window — was  he  a 
stranger,  or  had  Ellen  eloped  with  Iiim? 
All  these  queries  crowded  at  once  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Maunsell ;  but  he  could  find 
no  reply  to  any  of  them ;  and  he  feafed 
to  ask  a  question  which  might  in  the  re- 
ply confirm  his  worst  apprehensions.  Af- 
ter a  few  minutes'  silence,  he  turned  to- 
wards lady  Bateman — "  I  wish  not,  mydear 
lady  Bateman,"  he  said,  "  to  distress  you 
by  any  unpleasant  subject,  and  this  is  one 
which  must  be  most  peculiarly  so  to  your 
kind  feelings — one  that  has  stunned  me 
by  a  convietion  of  that  unfortunate  young 
E  4  woman's 
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w6man's  errors.  I  had  thought  it'posst^ 
We,  however  improbable,  she  might  have 
been  imprudent,  without  being  actually 

guilty " 

"  Then  you  know "  cried  her  lady- 

ship,  impatiently  interrupting  him. 
-  "  Nothing !"  cried  Maunsell,  as  quickly 
correcting  his  own  hasty  observaticm ;  **  I 
only  feared — Miss  Neville  was  so  extremely 
beautiful  in  exterior  appearance,  I  only 
apprehended  she  might  have  had  many 
importunate  suitors — and  indeed  it  was 
impossible  to  think  otherwise;  thereforte' 


n 
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"  So  extremely  beautiful  T  said  her  la^ 
dyship,  with  a  disdainful  curl  of  her  lip— ^ 

did  you  really  think  so,  Mr.  Maunsell?" 
But  beauty,"  resumed  Mr.  Maunsell, 
perceiving  he  had  committed  himself  by 
an  ill-timed  compliment  to  another— 
^^  mere  external  beauty,  I  mean,  lady  Bate- 
man,"  not  seeming  to  have  noticed  her 
ladyship's  query,  '^  is  no  longer  the  sub- 
ject of  our  admiration,  but  the  object  of 

our 
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our  pity,  when  the  character  of  her  who 
may  possess  it  becomes  also  the  subject  of 
our  contempt.  Have  you  heard  lately 
from  sir  John?"  which  he  added  with  a  gay 
air,  as  if  wishing  to  banish  all  recollection 
of  the  person  just  spoken  of  from  his 
thdughts. 

'  **  Not  lately,"  returned  her  ladyship ; 
when  as  suddenly  recovering  her  words — 
^that  is,  not  since  my  actually  arriving 
in  town,  for  I  had  letters  from  him  on  the 
road;  they  followed  me  express  from 
Dudley  Abbey,  having  come  almost  im- 
mediately after  I  had  left  there;  and, 
strange,  Mr.  Maunsell,  they  were  princi- 
pally respecting  that — shall  I  call  her  un- 
fortunate— girl,  his  adopted  daughter." 

The  subject  seemed  again  forced  on  Mr. 
Maunsell ;  he  must  say  something  in  re* 

ply- 

"  Did  sir  John  know  any  thing  of  her,** 
he  asked,  *'  or  had  he  heard  any  thing  to 
her  disadyantage  ?" 

'^  There  was  one  person,"  she  answered^ 

E  5  **  whose 
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'*  whose  character  stood  and  Maodd  bigb 
in  the  world's  esthnationy  whose  adnaini^ 
tion  of  Ellen  was  pretty  evideiit,  yet 
whose  attentioiis  were  more  marided  kj 
esteem,  than  the  sentiment  generally  called 
love ;  and  be  was  so  caatioas— ^so  prudent 
—so  correct!  and  yet  this  person,   Mr. 

Maunsell "    Her  ladyship  sighed  once 

more  profoundly.  •*  He  no  doubt  has 
succeeded  in  carrying  her  off  from  friends 
— home— and  an  honourable  lover.— Yes, 
Msmnsell,  I  was  aware,  by  the  information 
of  sir  John,  that  you  were  honouraUy  and 
virtuously  atts^hed  to  her." 

"  We'll  talk  no  more  of  her,  if  you 
please,  lady  Bateman,"  Maunsell  said,  in  a 
hurried  manner. 

"  After  this  time,  never  r  ciied  heir  la- 
dyship. *'  But,  Maunsell,  I  am  satisfied 
Ellen  Neville  is  wholly  unworthy  your 
affectionsr  The  Idea  of  possessing  a  title 
bUnded  her  to  y^our  worth." 

"  Sinclair  r  repeated  Maunsell,  in  a 
doubtful^  tremulous  twte* 

Silence 
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Silence  is  of):en  an  assent.  Lady  Bate- 
man  was  silent,  but  the  expression  of  her 
features  told  he  erred  not  in  the  name. 
AAer  a  moment  or  two,  however,  she 
spoke. — "  I  have  sometimes  thought  at 
Dudley  Abbey,"  resumed  her  ladyship, 
"  that  such  was  the  case ;  I  had  reason 
afterwards  to  believe  so :  I  was  the  acci- 
dental  witness  of  a  scene  which  at  once 
convinced  me.  It  was  night — a  signal 
was  given " 

"  A  song  !"  exclaimed  Maunsell.  "  I 
know  it — I  know  it !  And  were  you  also 
a  witness,  lady  Bateman  ?  Oh !  I  shall 
never,  never  forget  the  moment!  Then 
it  was  Sinclair !  Ellen,  Ellen — lost,  lost 
for  ever !" 

He  flung  himself  on  a  couch,  leaning 
his  head  over  his  arm,  and  was  again  for 
many  minutes  wrapt  in  deep  meditation. 

Her  ladyship  approached  him;  she 
placed  one  of  her  white  hands  gently  on 
his  arm — *'  Come,  Maunsell,"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing him  in  a  sweet,  conciliating  tone 
E  6  of 
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of  voice^  *' forget  the  unba{>py  subject,  as 
being  unworthy  your  good  iEind  noble 
heart — forget  such  a  being  ever  existed, 
and  look  forward  to  more  substantial  hap- 
piness, with  a  better,  if  not  so  extremdy^ 
beautiful  an  object,"  . 

"  I  shall  leave  London  for  a  short  time, 
lady  Bateman,''  said  he  ;  ''  I  shall  not  con- 
ceal my  weakness  from  you,  since  I  find 
you  already  know  of  my  attachment  to 
that  ill- fated  girl.  I  cannot  so  easily  for- 
get her,  notwithstanding  I  am  convinced 
of  her  un worthiness.  Ill  travel  about  a 
little  while ;  and  at  my  return,"  added  he, 
forcing  a  smile,  "  you  shall  choose  a  wife 
for  me,  since  I  made  so  injudicious  an  at- 
tempt to  select  one  for  myself.  I  wish 
you  could  inform  me  where  sir  John  is  to 
be  found ;  I  would  join  him,  wherever  it 
were,  for  a  short  time." 

"  He  said  something  of  being,  soon 
home,"  she  replied ;  ••  and  I'm  sure  I  can- 
riot  tell  you  where  he  is  at  present.  But 
you'll  not  be  long  away,  you  say ;  I  pray 

you 
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you  don%  or  we  shall  have  a  fair  maiden's 
lamentations  chanted  in  a  mournful 
ditty  through  all  the  streets.  But  I  shall 
tell  you  no  more,  or  you'll  be  vain ;  only 
remember  your  promise-r-that  I  choose  a 
wife  for  you.  I  shall  have  a  sharp  look« 
out  during  your  absence." 
•  **  Are  the  Camerons  come,  or  coming 
to  town  shortly  ?**  inquired  Maunsell; 
^  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  and  speak 
to  Matilda — and  yet,  what  could  I  ask  of 
her?** 

"  Oh,  you  wavering  dotard !"  lady 
Bateman  jocosely  said ;  '^  and  what  would 
vou  ask  of  Miss  Caraieron  ?  she  could,  or 
would  not  elicit  any  thing,  if  relating  to 
her  beloved  Ellen's  disadvantage.  The 
girl  may  have  a  good  heart  towards  her ; 
but  for  the  rest,  I  think  Matilda  Cameron 
a  bold,  pert,  insolent  young  woman,  who 
pretends  to  a  great  deal,  yet  is  ignorant 
of  common  politeness.*' 

"We  gentlemen,"  returned  Maunsell, 
^  must  not,  for  our  ears,  presume  to  dis^ 

pute 
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pute  a  lady's  opinion ;  only  it  U  pretty 
generally  allowed,    they  cannot   always 
speak  favourably  of  each  other.    I  o^- 
tffiinly  have  heard  Miss  Cameron  spoken 
very  highly  of,  as  a  clever,  sensible  girl<^^ 
I  have  thought  so  too,  I  confess;   and^ 
with   regard  to  her  friendship  for  Miss 
Neville,  I  should  be  tempted  to  consider 
it  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  her  charac* 
ter.    It  began  in  their  earliest  schooldays,  ^ 
I  have  understood;   and  that  friendship 
which  stands  firm  through  every  vicissi- 
tude of  life,  is  a  rare  virtue,  meriting  our 
esteem,  equally  with  our  surprise  at  its 
resolute  pertinacity." 

"  That's  as  may  be,  after  all,"  observed 
her  ladyship ;  *^  the  friendship  of  Matilda 
Cameron  for  that  poor  unfortunate  girl 
has  not  probably  been  put  to  the  test  yet ; 
we  may  hear  more  about  it  by-and4>y. 
But  that's  true,"  cried  she,  as  just  recdi-> 
lecting  the  circumstance,  "  they  are  going 
somewhere  I  understand — to  Paris  I 
think." 

"  I  may 
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"  I  may  meet  them  there,"  said  Maun- 
sell. 

•'  Oh,"  cried  her  ladyship,  smiling  most 
delightfully,  "  but  yoii  must  not  go  from 
us  yet,  IMaunsell — I  really  cannot  permit 
it.  We  shall  make  a  party  there  in  two 
or  three  months.  I  have  never  been  to 
France,  and  wish  much  to  visit  its  metro- 
polis, from  which  place  we  derive  so  much 
taste  in  our  fashions." 

"  Which  is  paying  your  own  a  very  had 
compliment,"  remarked  Mr.  Maunsell; 
"  only  /  think,  did  the  English  ladies  ad- 
here to  the  costume,  et  cetera,  of  their 
own  chaste  and  elegant  taste,  tliey  would 
be  infinitely  more  in  cliaracter  of  their 
country,  and  certainly  more  interesting 
in  their  personal  appearance." 

**  Nonsense !"  cried  lady  Bateman ;  "  in 
tight  lacings  and  whalebone,  like  my  great 
granddame!  Oh,  what  a  terrible  old  ba- 
chelor you  are  become  in  your  notions, 
Maunsell!  and  living  so  long  abroad  too  as 
you  have  done  !  But  we'll  get  you  mar- 
ried. 
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ried,  and  then  you'll  conform  to  tbe;t88te 
of  your  liege  lady.** 

"  Or  she  to  mine,**  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing. *^  But  I  only  meant  to  observe,  lady 
Bateman,  let  every  country  follow  theif 
own  customs  and  fashions.** 

"  And  then  we  need  not  write  on  our 
backs  where  we  came  from,**  she  replied, 
in  the  same  lively  key.  "  However,  you 
must  not  go  any  where  yet,  my  good 
fiiend ;  I  want  you  at  my  parties.*' 

"  I  must  go,  however,"  said  he,  "  for  a 
short  time  at  least;  I  am  really  unfitted 
for  pleasure-parties  just  now.  1*11  endea^, 
vour  to  rally  my  spirits,  I  assure  you, 
lady  Bateman;  but  it  must  not  be  in 
eternal  crowds  of  company.'* 

**  But,"  and  she  seemed  anxious  about 
it,  "  you'll  not  go  to  Paris  without  ap- 
prizing me  of  it?  and  you'll  return  to 
town  ere  you  set  off  for  that  place  ?" 

'^  I  shall  do  so  if  you  particularly  wish 
it,  lady  Bateman,"  he  answered;   "you 

may 
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may  perhaps  have  some  Gommands  there, 
which  I  shall  with  pleasure  execute." 

Lady  Bateman  could  have  wished  Mr. 
Maunsell  did  not  disappear  almost  as  soon 
as  ^  he  had  been  seen ;  yet  it  being  but  for 
a  short  time,  he  said,  she  could  manage  to 
reconcile  awhile  parties  and  circumstances. 
Independent  of  the  bond  existing  against 
be>^  held  by  Grosvenor,  she  had  other 
oogent  reasons  to  fear  him,  and  how  to 
extricate  herself  from  this  worst  of  appre- 
hensions, became  a  subject  of  deep  and  in- 
tense  consideration,  in  the  political  system 
of  her  ladyship's  arrangements. 

Danger  and  difficulty  is  the  soul  of  a 
hero — why  not  also  that  of  a  heroine  ?  un- 
less it  be  that  women  are  said  sometimes 
to  have  no  souls,  with  the  exception  of 
Mahomefs  houris  who  meet  him  in  Pa- 
radise. Have  these  black-eyed  beauties 
spirits  without  souls,  or  are  souls  and  spi- 
rits synonymous  here?  Now  lady  Bate- 
man had  a  beautiful  body,  whatever  her 
fioal  might  be;  ^nd  as  to  a  Spirit,  that 

she 
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she  certainly  bad,  iand  it  bote  her  through 
dangers  and  difficulties  feW  #ometi  could 
have  ventured  on. 

Her  ladyship  dashed  through  het*  Win^ 
ter  parties  with  the  etfei  ^f  a  duch^^ss-^ 
indeed  more  than  tine  dDchess  -rt^vied  her 
superiority  iti  beauty  Ahd  brilliancy ;  tod 
sdtte  t>f  the  higher  would  tatn  up  tbdt 
Mse  at  her  ladyship's  didmonds,  «lhd  styte 
them  Fretich  paste ;  yiet  thote  who  fttM  ft 
must  know  to  tb^  tohtr^ry,  and  she  IKrho 
wore  them  was  certain  of  it ;  for  If  thb 
did  sometimes  shinty  vti  bortwoed  litiitUP^ 
when  she  wished  to  make  a  grand  -dasb,^ 
by  ah  Edition  to  her  own  jewels/  Miss 
PultAey  never  could  be  suspected  ti 
wearing  ornam^ts  which  Were  not  rfiftl 
and  isplendid ;  so  that  eivoy  alon<e  must  be 
the  cause  of  creating  a  wi^l  doubt  "to 
the  subject. 

Lady  Mary  Stafibrth  was  compleib^ 
thrown  in  the  back-ground,  but  sAie  lx(M 
It  Very  wdl ;  neither  Maunsell  or  O'OofI* 
ntit  were  jut*  now  in  the  wiay  to  try  her 

temper ; 
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she  danced  and  dashed,  in 
the  happy  anticipation  of  new  lovers,  or 
the  return  of  the  old  ones — 

"  VVelcutne  llie  cuiQJng  — a]jeed  the  purling  ^iiesC." 

Miss  Stradford  liked  lady  Bateman's 
parties  and  her  house  very  well,  and  had 
no  objection  to  being  at  home  at  both 
whenever  she  could.  Whether  she  liked 
the  lady  of  the  mansion  or  not,  was  a  mat- 
ter best  known  to  herself;  but  as  sincerity 
is  not  over  common  in  the  great  world, 
not  albeit  in  the  little  one,  unless  accord- 
ing to  times  and  circumstances.  Miss 
Stradford  occasionally  carried  in  her  bo- 
som a  small  flower,  called  two  faces  UTsder 
a  hood,  which  she  took  care  however  to 
keep  from  view,  and  most  particularly 
from  those  she  designated  by  the  appella- 
tion of  her  very  dear  friends ! 

Miss  StafForth,  always  plain  and  ele- 
gant, made  no  enemies,  nor  feared  any 
rivals.  She  had  a  small  establishment  in 
town,  and  was  at  intervals  the  visitor  of 
two 
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two  or  three  days  at  a  time  to  her  sister- 

• 

iD-l9w,  lady  Mary  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  more 
for  appearance  sake  to  the  world^-than  from 
any  violent  affection  between  them,  their 
pursuits  being  so  extremely  opposite  to 
each  other,  that  it  was  only  the  Accidental 
tie  of  marriage  which  had  connected 
them,  that  could  tolerate  in  each  6ther 
the  gaieties  of  one,  and  the  primitive  cor- 
rectness of  the  other.  Yet,  whilst  lady 
Mary  remained  a  widow.  Miss  Staffi>rtfa 
thought  it  but  right,  both  from  her  affinity, 
and  superiority  of  years,  to  shew  to  tl^ 
world,  by  her  respect  and  attention  to  her 
sister-in-law,  that  whatever  might  be  her 
ladyship's  gay  or  lively  pursuits,  her  cha- 
racter was  perfectly  irreproachable, 
^  Lady  Mary,  with  all  her  fashionable 
follies,  possessed  one  great  forbearances- 
she  never  gambled ;  nor  did  she  ever  ex* 
ceed  the  bounds  of  her  yearly  income,  or 
make  debts  against  the  ensuing  one ;  and 
few  ladies  of  such  dashing  propensities 
might  be  found  to  do  the  same;     Lady 

Mary, 
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Mary,  after  all,  had  less  vanity  in  her 
composition  than  Miss  Stradford,  which; 
notwithstanding  it  is  a  sad  blot  on  the 
more  amiable  part  of  the  female  character, 
yet  might  be  considered  more  excusable 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  For 
why?  Her  ladyship  was  handsomer—-' 
yoanger — richer — the  daughter  of  a  peer 
—the  widow  of  a  highly-respected  and 
respectable  commoner,  whose  greatest 
pleasure  was  that  so  inherent  to  the  fami-*' 
ly,  of  being  partial  to  excess  of  field  sports, 
Mr.  Stafforth,  of  Towler  Lodge,  his  bro- 
ther,  was  a  living  witness  of  this  propen- 
i»ty  in  his  own  person;  and  the  father 
broke  his  neck  in  a  leap  over  a  five-barred 
gate  after  a  fox  chace,  to  be  in  ^t  the 
death !  But  such  trifling  accidents  will 
sometimes  occur,  when  a  daring  sports- 
man would  venture  neck  or  nothing.' 
These  casualties  are  thought  little  of  in 
the. sporting  world.  Drink  his  memor3r 
at  the  dub  dinner,  with  an  observation 
that  he  had  been  the  keenest  sportsman^ 
"  and 
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and  the  jolliest  fellow  that  ever  followed 
9  dog,  OF  cracl^ed  a  bottle — tJiree  times 
three,  and  the  $cene  closed  on  his  tomlx 
for  ever. 

Miss  Pultney  viras  more  a  visitor  of  lady 
Bateman's    than  a  resident  of  her  own* 
house,  unless  her  ladyship  might  chance 
to  sojourn  with  her  now  and  then,  which 
she  had  no  objection  of  doing  oflener,  i£ 
prudence  did  not  tell  her  she  had  better 
be  in  her  own  home  at  the  hours  of  repose^ 
than  in  that  of  any  other  person,  while 
she  was  living  in  town,^  however,  and  her 
husband  absent  from  it.     Yet,  if  prudence 
was  not  actually  her  ladyship's  motive^ 
she  bad  some  cause  for  beiug  tolisraUy 
correct  in   this  instance;  she  was  never- 
out  for  a  night  but  at  Mm  Pultney's,  ai;id 
then  she  was  particularly  tenacious  her 
own  household  should  be  aware  of  where 
she  was.    Mr.  Grosyenor  became  a  regular 
visitor  of  that   young  lady's,  whilst  he 
and  lady  Bateman  nov^  i^f^ujl^rly  met  and 
sparred,  and  pitted  in  anger. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  waking  Dream. 

It  was  a  cold  dismal  evening,  the  latter 
end  of  March,  that  the  reverend  Mr. 
Doomsday  sat  by  a  mod^st  little  fire,  in  a 
snug  but  neat  parlour,  within  the  rules  of 
the  Kiog"^  Bench,  composing  a  pamphlet 
on  the  hard-beartedness  of  the  creditor, 
and  the  unequal  distribution  of  church 
benefices,  where  a  few  pompous  dignitaries 
rolled  in  affluence  and  sinecures,  while  a 
few  hundred  inferiors  did  the  drudgery, 
and  starved  on  the  decimal  proportions  of 
their  incumbents'  thousands ;  and  the  re- 
verend Mr.  Doomsday  was  detailing  all 
this,  in  the  fullness  of  a  heart  weighed 
down  by — rnot  the  world's  wealth,  or  the 
church's  best  gifts,  but  by  the  recollection 

that 
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that  he  had  a  wife,  and  six  children,  living 
at  a  distance  from ,  him,  in  a  countiy  vil- 
lage, because  he  could  not  afibrd  to  keep 
them  near  him,  and  that  he  himself  was  i 
debtor  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench, 
for  the  sum  of  forty-three  pounds,  whidi 
he  might  never  be  able  to  pay ;  and  but 
for  the  kindness  of  a  "  labourer  in  the 
vineyard,**  who  had  been  at  college  wiA 
him,  would  stand  the  chance  of  lodng 
his  little  curacy,  from  his  being  in  du- 
rance vile,  and  incapable  of  attending  to 
his  official  duties.  This  good  friend,  not 
much  better  off  in  his  clerical  functicm 
than  himself,  yet  with  less  to  do,  took  on 
him  the  double  occupation  of  attending 
to  Mr.  Doomsday's  duties  as  well  as  his 
own ;  and  all  the  recompence  he  had^  or 
could  hope  for,  were  the  grateful  thanks 
of  this  poor  clergyman  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Doomsday  had  been  very  much  in 
the  practice,  at  one  time,  of  attending,  in 
his  orthodox  capacity,  as  a  casual  spiritual 
director  to  many  of  the  temporary  innaates 

belonging 
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belonging  to  that  house  of  which  he  was 
himself  now  become  a  member.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  chaplain,  and  would 
occasionally  perform  for  him  similar  ser- 
vices to  what  were  at  present  doing  for 
lumself :  he  would  read  prayers,  preach  at 
times,  visit  the  sick,  and  marry,  &c.  where 
the  parties  could  not  go  outside  the  walls 
to  have  those  duties  performed  in  their  pa- 
lish church.  Mr.  Doomsday  was  a  most 
exemplary  character,  but  as  simple  as 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  himself  (which 
dl  young  ladies  should  read,  instead  of 
t .  novel).  He  believed  well  of  every 
body,  till  he  found  reason  to  think  the 
.contrary;  and  even  then  he  leaned  to 
the  side  of  mercy,  upon  the  doctrine 
that  human  nature  was  not  perfect, 
and  that  man  was  a  creature  of  sin.  Oli, 
what  a  world  of  ideas  does  that  simple 
(me  convey!  And  man  is  a  creature 
oi  the  most  perfect.  Are  the  random 
words  of  a  poet,  who  sees  no  further 
than  his  fellow-mortals  in  the  mysterious 
voLft  III.  F  attributes 
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attributes  of  his  Creator,  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chance  evidence  of  truth — 

Binding  Nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  free  the  human  will.  Potr* 

If  the  human  will  i$  free*  it  must  he 
natural — ^if  nature  is  bound  in  fate,  such 
things  must  be,  and  can  be  no  otherwise. 

Mr.  Doomsday  was  puzzling  himself 
over  his  mundane  and  mystical  perplexi^ 
ties,  wh^n  a  little  principle  of  the  fonxier 
system,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  little  raai* 
den  belonging  to  the  house,  her  eyes  half* 
closed  in  sleep  and  stupidity,  interrupted 
the  profundities  of  his  studies  by  op^niog 
the  door. — "  A  gentlewoman,  sir,  in  a 
hackney-coach  as  bees  at  the  door,  and; 
wants  to  speak  to  you,  if  you  be*sn!t 
busy." 

Mr.  Doomsday  raised  his  head,  put-his 
pen  into  the  inkbottle,  and  lifted  his  spec* 
tacles  an  inch  higher,  by  elevating  them 
from  his  nose  to  his  forehead. — "  A  gen^ 
tie  woman,   my  dear !''    be  repeated  in  a 

bufitUng 
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bustting  manner ;  ^  bless  me !  here,  take 
my  nightcap,  and  hand  me  my  wig ;  take 
this  broken  plate  with  the  bread  and 
cheese  off  the  table.  Where's  my  shoes  ? 
and  this  rushlight !  Give  the  fire  a  poke. 
Dear  me,  it's  almost  out  Where's  my 
black  coat,  dbild?  Havent  you  got  a 
better  candle  and  a  decenter  candlestick  ? 
A  gentlewotnan,  did  you  say  ?  Borrow 
a  ^ovel  <^  coals  from  your  mistress,  Nan- 
cy," 
**  There  beyn't  be  none  in  the  house, 

sir/'  yawning, 
"  That's    unf<M*tunate->^ant  you  buy 

h^lfapeck?'* 

**  Here  be  the  gentlewoman,  sir,**  said 
&e  little  girl,  drawing  back^^-^nd  a  female 
Wtered»  enveloped  in  black  habiliments, 
so  that  not  a  visible  part  of  her  fece  or 
person  could  be  seen.  She  courtesied — 
he  bowed. 

"  May  I  speak  a  few  words  to  you  in 
private,  sir?"   asked  the  stranger,  depo- 

F  2  siting 
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siting  at  the  same  time  a  small  basket  she 
held  on  the  table. 

*'  Certainly,  madam,  certainly,"  he  an- 
swered. "  You  may  retire,  Naiwy ;  but 
fetch  the  coals  and  the  candles^*  (plural). 

**  Make  no  ceremony,  sir,  I  request," 
said  the  lady ;  "  my  stay  will  be  but  short 
—I  have  only  a  few  words.** 

"  Go,  Nancy,'*  softly  whispered  Mr. 
Doomsday,  as  the  little  girl  withdrew, 
very  glad  to  be  off.  The  good  divine 
pushed  his  papers  to  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  and  the  stranger  and  he  sat  down. 
The  fire  was  so  bad  and  the  canidle  so 
dim,  it  could  only  be  said  there  was 
**  darkness  visible"  in  the  room,  for  he 
could  not  tell  a  feature  of  her  face,  though 
she  threw  back  her  veil,  only  he  saw  she 
was  a  widow. 

"  You  don't  remember  me,  my  good 
sir,"  spoke  the  lady,  in  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  voice,  accompanied  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"  Upon 
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«*Upon  my  word,  I  can't  say  I  do, 
ma'am,'*  answered  good  Mr.  Doomsday. 

«  No  doubt,  sir,"  (another  sigh,)  "  I 
am  worn  out  of  your  recollection;  yet 
you  married  me  to  my  dear— departed. 
You  see  my  dress,  sir ;  I  need  say  no 
more,"  . 

Mr.  Doomsday  had  nothing  to  say, 
therefore  was  silent  The  widow  took  up 
the  basket,  and  began  unfastening  the 
lid.-*-^  I  don't  forget  you^  Mr.  Dooms- 
day," she  resumed ;  **  and  I  remember 
too,  the  day  you  married  me  to  my  dear 
departed  husband,  you  took  a  glass  or  - 
ttro  of  wine  with  us,  and  said  you  had 
never  tasted  such  delightful  Madeira. 
My  dear  husband  bad  a  plentiful  stock, 
and  I  have  brought  two  bottles  of  it  for 
your  acceptance." 

She  drew  the  two  bottles  from  her  bas- 
ket, and  a  large  piece  of  plum-cake  neatly 
folded  in  white  paper. — **  And  now,  Mr. 
Doomsday,  we'll  have  a  glass  of  it  to-* 
gether  for  old  acquaintance  sake." 

F  S  "Upon 
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"  Upon  my  word,  I  doni;  think  I  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  wine-glass^**  he  said; 
"  but  I  will  call  to  Nancy  for  one.** 

"  Never  mind  Nancy ,••  cried  the  lady  5 
"  I  see  a  tea^^up  or  two  on  that  shelf,  and 
I  have  a  cork-screw  in  the  baskef 

She  set  about  drawing  the  cork,  and  he 
took  down  the  tea-cups,  brought  a  knife 
and  a  broken  plate  (the  bread  and  cheese 
one  to  wit)  for  the  cake,  which  she,  after 
drawing  the  cork,  began  cutting,  but  did 
not  yet  fill  out  the  wine. — ^**  My  business 
here,  Mr.  Doomsday,"  said  she,^  while  . 
cutting  the  slices,  "  is  to  obtain  the  certi- 
ficate of  my  marriage.  Do  you  keep  the 
registers  here  ?" 

"  When  were  you  married,  pray, 
ma'am  ?"  he  asked. 

She  told  him. 

"  Oh,  then  I  have  the  register-book  of 
that  time,  and  before  it  too>  down  to  the 
present,"  said  he,  "  in  this  room ;  so  we 
can  soon  settle  that  point  f  and  he  stood 
up,  when,  unlocking  the  bottom  drawer 

o^ 
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of  a  large,  old-fashioned  bureau,  he  drew 
ibrtb  a  great  cumlmHis  clasped  book-^ 
**  Here  it  is,**  be  added — ^^  marriages — 
births«-*cbristeniDgs-^what  year  do  you 
say,  ma'am  ?^ 

"  We'll  have  a  glass  of  wine  first,**  said 
she,  and  she  poured  out  a  tea*cup  full  for 
him ;  *^  although,**  she  laughingly  added, 
*^  it  is  not  a  glass  but  a  cup,  only  we'll  let 
it  pass  for  such.  Do  you  like  it,  Blr. 
Doomsday?*' 

^  It  is  superiexcellent,  no  doubt,'*  he 
amwered^  smacking  his  lips;  **  but  very 
j)dtent~very  potent  indeed.** 

"  To  your  very  good  health,  my  dear 
sir,**  repeated  the  lady,  in  fervent  terms ; 
**  and  to  a  very  good  living,  Mr.  Dooms- 
day— ^you  will  have  no  objection  to  that." 

'*  None  in  the  wwld,  ma'am ;  I  will 
drink  it  with  all  my  heart" 

**  Oh  fie,  ^<-^n6t  in  a  half-empty  glass," 

she   exclaimed—.''  drink    that   off,   Mr- 

Doomaday,  and  do  honour  to  the  toast  in 

a  bumper." 

M  F  4  "  Upon 
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"Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  am  not 
used ""  but  he  drank  off  his  first  quan- 
tum, and  the  widow  refilled  a  bumper.  ' 

"  Come,  sir,**  cried  she,  "  to  your  Uvuig! 
You  must  not  flinch,  or  I  shall  fine  you 
double.** 

He  drank  it,  as  she  ordered  him. 

"  And  now,"  added  she,  "  to  the  busi- 
ness^^shall  I  look  out  for  the  year  ?•• 

"  It  is  easily  found,  ma'am,**  said  he-— 
^'  go  back— the  years  are  at  the  top  of  the 
leaf— dear  me,  how  dim  the  light  is ! — the 
candle  wants  snuffing — you'll  excuse  me, 
ma'am — I  think  that  girl  ran  away  with 
the  snuffers.**  He  made  use  of  his  finger 
and  thumb,  and  snuffed  the  candle  out— 
**  Bless  me ! — a  bit  of  paper— oh,  here's  a 
match  on  the  mantlepiece — ^Dear  me,vJ 
don't  think  I  can  light  it— There  are  two 
of  them :  I'm  sure  I  see  double." 

"  Give  me  leave,"  said  the  widow,  and 
the  candle  was  re-lighted.  "  Here  is  the 
date,  I  think,  Mr.  Doomsday;  but  it  k 
not  in  this  page."  - 

"Go 
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^  Go  back,  tna'^m/'  said  Mr.  Dooms- 
day, taking  up  his  cup,  which  was  quite 
full — ''  go  back  another  page— -Bless  me ! 
I  thought  I  had  drank  it— I  was  mistaken, 
it  seems — Where  are  my  specks  ? — On  my 
nose,  to  be  sure — What's  the  matter  with 
them,  I  wonder — I  can't  see  a  wink 
through  them^ — ^the  candle  is  so  plaguy 
dull — I  declare  ■"  and  he  gaped.  "  I 
ask  pardon,  ma'am  "  he  reputed  the 
olSence.  '*  And  so,  ma'am,  you  say  you 
were  married  to  your  husband  in  sixteen 
hundred  and        " 

*'  Eighteen  hundred,  Mr.  Doomsday." 

**  I  ask  pardon,"  gaping—-'*  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighteen." 

<*  Oh,  you  must  dear  your  intellects, 
Mr.  Doomsday,"  and  the  lady  poured  him 
out  another  cup  full 

**  It  is  so  good,"  he  hiccupped  out,  '*  and 
you  are  so — ^press — so  agreeab—— Here's 
the  spectacles  for  you — I  can't  see.— so 
prising — there — there's  the  book— I'll  tell 
you  what  about  that  book — that  book — is 

F  5  —that 
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— ^that  book— write  it  doWn — smd  the 
name — and  the  age  of  the  book-^-and  the 
sponsors — no,  the  bride-«and  the  par-^ 
the  com—'' 

He  continued  to  mutter  a  few  seconds 
some  unintelligible  words,  when  his  head 
sank  on  the  table,  and  a  total  oblivion  of 
his  senses  shut  out  eveiy  passing  transact 
tion. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Doomsday  did  not 
awaken  until  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing day  had  admitted  its  light  through 
the  shutters.  For  a  few  minutes  he  did 
not  know  where  he  was,  so  strange  to 
find  himself  sitting  in  his  chair,  instead  of 
being  in  his  bed.  He  opened  the  Yfior 
dows~-looked  round-^no  one  was  near 
him.  The  candle  had  burnt  itself,  even 
to  the  injury  of  its  old  tin  supporter,  the 
candlestick — the  very  ashes  had  wasted 
themselves«^tbe  room  was  cold  and  deso- 
late. Where  was  the  lady?  Grone.«v«- 
Where  were  the  wine-bottles,  tbe  toai- 
cups,  the  plum-cake,  nay,  even  the  bxo- 

ken 
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ken  pkte  ?    Gone^  »!1  gone,  not  a  vestige 
of  tJ^feaH  reiipwiiiiig— 

'*  Like  the  l^aseless^  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Left  not  a  wi%ck  behind  ;'^ 

but  tvery  Br&cle  brmight  into  requisition 
&}r  tbo  feast  wcare  placed  exactly  in  the 
Smm  th^y  had  been  before  removing ;  even 
the  old  plate  had  again  received  its  bread 
and  cheese,  and  laid  by  the  tearcups  on 
the  sbelf — to  the  very  chair  the  lady  had 
OQwpiedf  which  was  replaced  in  its  fov^ 
noer  station  against  the  wall  Where  was 
the  r^^ter  ?  Not  on  the  table ;  but  his 
papers^  and  implements  of  writing,  lay  iQ 
3ta(u  quo  as  he  had  left  then^.  He  ran  tp 
the  drawer-^it  was  locked — the  key  in  his 
pocket.  He  opened  it-^the  valuable  do^ 
cumeot  lay  snug  in  its  old  position ;  no- 
thing wa3^  in  fact,  disturbed — ^nothing 
misp^i^d, 

**  It  was  a  dream,"  said  the  reverend 
l^r.  Doomsday  to  hirpself ;  **  it  certainly 
was ;  but  as  like  reality  as  though  it  were 

F  6  truth 
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truth  itself.  I  remember  now  hiy  htej 
getting  very  giddy  before  I  wmt  to  flleep; 
and  no  doubt  I  had  studied  so  long  over 
that  dry  subject,  that  it  cauted  me  to 
dream  of  drinking  so  much  wine.  Til  aik 
Nancy  about  the  matter ;  she'll  laugh  A 
me  perhaps ;  111  find  the  truth  out  how^ 
ever,  by  inquiring  of  her  ;**  and  Mr.  I>D0in- 
day  waited  impatiently  the  little  girl'k 
coming  to  light  his  fire. 

Nancy  made  her  appearance  at  last/  as 
blithe  as  a  lark,  and  courtseyed  as ,  usual, 
with — "  A  good  mom'  to  your  reverenc^^** 

His  reverence  thought  he  would  not 
appear  to  make  the  lady's  visit  a  matter  of 
doubt;  so  he  said,  carelessly — ^  Did  it 
rain  last  night,  Nancy,  when  thie  lady  that 
called  on  me  went  away  ?" 

"  Lady,  your  reverence !"  she  answered, 
looking  at  him—"  what  lady,  sir?  I  seed 
no  lady,  escept  the  ladies  as  tea'd  wi'  misses 
in  the  kitchen/' 

"  The  lady  that  was  here — here^  Nancy," 

be 
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lie  repeated,  "  and  you  came  and  told  me 
was  in  a  hackney-coach  at  the  door." 

"  I'm  sure,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  "  I  knows 
no  more  about  it  nor  nothin  at  all;  1  ne- 
ver seed  no  lady,  nor  no  hackney-coach : 
misses  had  some  ladies  wi'  her;  but  they 
all  coTtied  in  pattens.  There  be'd  Mra. 
Trollop,  the  cat's-meat  lady,  as  fine  as  a 
horse,  and  master  Biirnsides  the  great 
sweep's  wife,  wi'  her  sooty  face,  and  all 
over  dizen'd  wi'  jlouncers  and  lacecers; 
and  then  the  'taty-ware  woman ;  but  I  did 
not  see  no  other  lady  as  corned  to  your 
reverence." 

"  Yes,  Nancy,"  resumed  the  parson,  not 
paying  much  attention  to  her  mistress's 
company — "  yes,  Nancy,  and  I  really 
thought  when  you  announced  the  lady  to 
me,  you  had  but  just  got  out  of  bed,  for 
you  were  more  than  half  asleep." 

*'  Oh,  your  reverence,"  said  Nancy  laugh- 
jng,  and  shewing  her  white  teeth  and 
dimpled  cheeks,  "  that  was  a  cause  one  of 
the  ladies  made  me  tipsy,  and  I  know'd 
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no  more  nor  a  p^  what  I  was.  a  doing: 
she  was  v^y  good-natured  for  eertain,  and 
would  keep  axing  me  to  have  a  $up  out 
<m  her  glass;  so  I  aup'd  and  sup'd  tiUI 
fdl  fast  asleep  on  the  floor>  your  reverenee; 
and  I  do  believe  as  some  on  the  ladi^  war 
no  better  •emselves.'* 

'^  Ah  !"  sighed  the  reverend  Mr.  Doohm- 
day,  ^*  it  was  very  strange  indeed  that  ve 
should  all  be  athirst  last  night ;  but  mine 
was  a  dream,  I  have  no  doubt  now.  yoo 
have  no  occasion  to  say  any  thing  about 
what  I  have  asked  you  to  your  mktrrafl^ 
Nancy.  Perhaps — that  is,  it  might  be  one 
of  the  ladies  of  her  company  I  saw  by 
chance — Mrs.  Burnsldes^  the  sweep's  wife^ 
all  black— or,'*  and  be  lowered  bia  voiee^ 
^*  it  may  be  a  warning,  sent  from  Hearau 
to  avoid  the  two  great  temptations  of  frail 
man — women  and  wine!  .^^s!  neither 
my  heart  nor  my  bead  incline  me  to  de- 
vote my  thoughts  to  either,  no  more  than 
my  means." 

Here  the  matter  resied<<--notbing  elieitr 

ed 
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ed  to  make  the  reverend  Mr.  Doomsday 
believe  it  was  more  than  a  dream,  notwith- 
standing he  often  thought  of  the  eireum* 
stance^  and  thought  it  ^lery  strange ;  but 
dreams  have  frequently  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  reality  (particularly  with  'regard 
to  apparitkxis)..  This  then  was  one  of 
diem ;  bnt  as  the  &ir  visitant  came  ami- 
cably disposed,  and  with  bread  and  wine, 
it  no  doubt  augured  something  good  to 
him;  and  he  would  Uve  in  hopes  that,  in 
that  respect,  his  dream  would  prove  no 
fiction. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


It  was  between  the  hours  of  three  ai^ 
ibur  of  a  cold  dreary  morning,  towarda  die 
latter  end  of  winter,  when  every  thing 
around  was  wrapt  in  gloom,  save  where-a 
few  twinkling  lamps,  dying  away  in  tbdur 
burners,  threw  a  partial  glimmer  just  be* 
neath  the  posts  from  which  they  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  dull  sonorous  tellers  of 
time,  ycleped  watchmen,  shivered  in  their 
wooden  recesses,  and  just  sufficiently  awake 
to  be  sensible  to  the  bleak  blast  that  swept 
along  the  streets  from  the  north-east  cor- 
ner, that  a  gentleman,  closely  wrapped  in  a 
large  warm  great-coat,  was  passing  through 
one  of  the  fashionable  squares  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  as  he  came  from  a  ball ; 
he  turned  into  the  square  with  a  quick 
pace,  /' whistling  as  he  went  for  want  ci 

thought* 
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thought"  perhaps,  or,  as  it  might  be,  think- 
ing of  some  one  of  his  ftir  partners,  to  the 
last  of  whom  he  had  that  night  danced 
with,  he  very  gallantly  lent  his  carriage, 
to  convey  her,  and  two  or  three  more 
ladies,  as  far  as  Black  heath,  their  own, 
through  some  error,  not  being  in  waiting, 
therefore  was  walking  home  himself.  All 
in  an  instant,  as  he  approached  a  particular 
large  mansion,  he  observed  a  burst  of 
flames  to  issue  from  the  lower  windows  of 
it.  He  flew  to  the  hall,  knocked  and  rang 
violently,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  bold  sten- 
torian voice,  repeatedly  called  out — "  Fire ! 
watch !"  &c.  &c.  The  dosing,  shivering 
watchmen  were  immediately  on  the  alert 
—the  rattles  sprung — "  Fire!"  echoed 
from  every  side,  and  every  person  within 
hearing  throwing  up  their  windows,  or 
running  to  the  spot,  while  nobody  appear- 
ed rouzed  within  the  house. — "  A  ladder!" 
called  out  the  gentleman — "  a  ladder  to 
raise  to  the  first  floor !  break  the  door  open !" 
and  again  he  thundered  at  it. 

AU 
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All  without  was  Gonfiision  and  disorder, 
and  "  fire !"  resounded  from  every  voice 
In  a  very  few  minutes  two  or  three  lad- 
ders came,  and  one,  about  the  length  re^ 
quired,  was  instantly  raised  to  the  draw*- 
ing«room  windows.  While  in  the  act  o( 
doing  so,  the  6gure  of  a  youthful  female 
in  elegant  night-dothes*  appeared  at  oilc 
of  the  windows,  whose  face  was  as  wbilf 
as  the  cap  that  shaded  it.  The  strange 
banUy  waited  for  the  ladder  to  be  prop0^ 
ly  pdsed,  until  snatching  a  cudgel  frooi 
one  of  the  bye-standers,  he  darted  ^ 
jsfaivered  the  sash^-frame  in  with  oiie  bk)«r, 
and  wbs  in  the  apartment  quick  as  lighl^ 
ning.  / 

The  female  had  beeapi  observed  to  iall 
almost  as  soon  as  she  had  appeared  at  tbi 
window,  ai>d  was  supposed*  by  those  witb 
out,  to  have  fainted.  The  suppoi^twD 
was  correct ;  but  ere  any  comments  or  hi 
mentations  could  be  made  about  it,  ^ 
gentleman  was  seen  returning  witb  Ite 
young  lady,  firmly  grasped  in  one  ar«K 

whiU 
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while  with  the  other  he  cautiously,  but 
hastily,  directed  his  descent  from  the  lad- 
der. 

"  Hold  tight  below,  my  lads  !"  he  ex- 
daimed,  to  two  or  three  men  who  held 
the  ladder,  "  hold  tight,  and  I  %viH  give 
you  ten  guineas !" 

"  Ocli,  an'  by  J !"  cried  one  of  the 

men,  whose  tongue  directly  told  he  was 
one  of  poor  Sheelah's  sons,  who  never 
flinched  at  an  oath,  or  a  pipe,  or  a  drop 
of  the  crater,  harin  it  might  be  when  a 
call  of  humanity  superseded  those  lux- 
aries — "  Ocb,  an'  its  yure  honor  as  need 
not  be  afeard  at  all !  we'll  kowld  as  tight 
as  the  house  itself,  an',  by  the  Powers, 
that  'ill  be  down  in  no  time,  if  the  fire 
beyn't  stopt ;  an'  Ciod  forbit  itsilf  shud!" 

The  instant  the  gentleman  set  his  feet 
to  the  ground,  he  dashed  off  his  great- 
coat, and  enveloped  his  fair  burden  in  it; 
in  the  moving  of  her  to  do  so,  she  just 
opened  lier  eyes,  faintly  articulated— 
"My 
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*'  My  father  !**  and  retepsed  into  insenabi*- 
lity- 

"  Ay  "  cried  the  stranger,  "  well  save 
them  all,  if  possible.  Here,  my  lads,"  to 
two  of  the  four  men  who  yet  held  the 
ladder,  '^  take  charge  of  this  young  lady, 
while  I  go  up  again.  Remove  with  her 
a  little  distance ;  be  careful— and  you  two 
be  firm,  and  you  shall  have  ten  guineas 
more  to  divide  amongst  you."  He  placsed 
the  lady  between  their  supporting  arms^ 
and  rushed  once  more  up  the  ladder. 

The  flames  below  were  now  gaining  fitft 
ground,  when  the  area  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  rush  of  men  and  women  ser- 
vants burst  through  it,  almost  enveloped 
in  flames,  shrieking,  with  no  other  cover- 
ing on  them  but  what  they  had  retired  to 
bed  in.  Every  one's  thoughts  were  for 
their  own  safety,  as  self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature ;  but  no  sooner  assured 
of  that,  than  the  general  cry  was  for  their 
young  lady  and  their  master. 

The  stranger  flew  through  the  first 

suite 
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suite  of  apartments,  and  not  seeing  any 
person^  rushed  forwards  to  attain  what  fie 
might  conjecture  to  be  the  principal  bed- 
chambers— when,  directly  on  the  stairs, 
be  encountered  an  elderly  gentleman, 
with  a  loose  dressing-gown  thrown  round 
him.  His  gestures  and  manner  plainly 
tdd  he  was  the  person  sought  afler. 

^  My  child !  my  daughter !"  he  frantic- 
ally exclaimed,  as  he  clasped  together  his 
hands,  and  seemed  as  making  towards  an 
apartment  connected  with  this  range,  the 
door  of  which  stood  open— *'*  My  child — 
Maria  !^— my  daughter !"  \ 

**  Is  safe,**  cried  the  stranger ;  "  I  have 
this  moment  rescued  her.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose'— are  there  any  other  chil- 
dren ?'' 

"  None  !"  replied  the  father;  "  but  the 
servants !" 

«  Safe,'*  returned  the  other,  "  all  safe  !" 
when  perceiving  the  old  gentleman  to 
totter  on  his  steps,  between  joy,  terrorj 
and  gratitude,  the  stranger  caught  him  in 

his 
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his  arms  like  a  child,  and  returning  ibi 
way  he  came,  ior  all  descent  by  the  stwn 
was  impracticable,  readied  the  ground  is 
perfect  security. 

A  shout  of  acclamation  issued  from  the 
people  rounds  at  beholding  the  strangefi 
valour  and  intrepidity  ;  but  he  himsdf 
heeded  it  not — he  conducted  the  father  to 
the  spot  where  the  deputed  guardians  of 
his  daughter  waited  according  to  their  of 
ders,  still  supporting  her  senseless  form  iB 
their  arms. 

The  parent  caught  her  to  his  bosom^^ 
"  My  Maria !"  he  tremulously  expressed.*** 
"  My  deliverer !"  turning  to  the  stranger; 
"  the  deliverer,  the  saviour  of  my  child  ? 
His  words  faltered,  and  he  burst  iotc 
tears. 

The  stranger  i^erceiving  the  father*^ 
agitation,  again  offered  to  take  diargi 
of  the  unconscious  daughter,  and  she  wm 
instantly  transferred  to  hi$  care,  as  tki 
fkther,  leading  the  way,  proceeded  with  $ 
trembling  step,  a  few  houses  further  oni 

where 
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where  he  found  the  door  of  a  large  man** 
sion  thrown  open  ready  to  receive  hinit 
and  frcHn  whence  the  servants  had  been 
some  minutes  before  dispatched^  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  and  conducting  thither 
those  personages  who  now  entered  it. 

The  owners  of  this  house  were  almost 
wer]^0weTed  with  their  own  peculiar  feel* 
mg^  at  beholding  tbdir  friends  under  the 
pmeot  disastrous  circumstances ;  yet  still 
joy  predominated  Mt  finding  the  lives  of  all 
the  family  had  been  saved. 

"  And  here !"  exclaimed  the  father.  im-> 
psssionately  seizing  the  stranger's  hand, 
who  bad  already  deposited  his  fair  burden 
an  a  couch,  where  she  was  instantly  sur* 
lounded  by  females  and  restoratives**^ 
"  Here  is  the  deliverer  qftisaU  /" 

"  We'll  not  speak  of  that  now,  my  dear 
sir,"  cried  the  stranger ;  "  and  I  have  only 
done  my  duty  as  a  fellow-creature." 

"  Noble  young  man/'  warmly  ejaculated 
the  father,  "  may  I  have  it  in  my  power 

to 
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to  prove  my  gratitude  more  than  by  men 
words !" 

**  And  if  you  should,  sir/'  gallantly  an 
swered  the  stranger,  '^  I'll  not  hesitati 
putting  it  to  the  test,  that  we  may  bi 
quits  on  the  score  of  obligation." 

The  stranger  accepted  of  a  glass  o 
brandy,  which  was  presented  as  the  bes 
thing  he  could  take  to  prevent  any  ill  ei 
fects  from  his  exertions;  when  he  request 
ed  permission  to  write  a  note,  which  hav 
ing  done,  he  dispatched  it  instantly  by  on 
of  the  four  men  to  whom  he  had  promisee 
the  money,  and  whom  he  had  ordered  t 
follow  him  to  this  house,  desiring  him  fa 
give  it  without  delay  to  the  particula 
person  it  was  addressed  to. — '*  And,  m] 
good  friends,"  said  he  to  the  men  in  wait 
ing,  **  as  I  have  not  got  twenty  guinea 
about  me,  1*11  leave  my  watch  here  witi 
the  gentleman  of  this  house,  as  a  pledge 
that  the  money  shall  be  here  for  you  bj 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning;  although  no 
to  disturb  the  family  after  such  a  night  o 
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^[istle,  I  should  rather  appoint  the  Iiourof 
one  or  two.  However,  that  you  should 
have  no  fears  of  my  honour  or  honourable 
intention,  I  shall  wait  until  my  messenger 
(Stums,  when  you  will  then  judge  how 
kr  I  am  to  be  depended  on." 

"  Oh,  by  the  soul  of  my  body  !"  cried 
the  man  who  had  formerly  spoken,  "  an' 
I'd  take  yure  honour's  own  word,  if  it  was 
for  a  thousand  guineas — bekays  I  nivii- 
know'd  a  brave  man  to  do  a  dirty  action, 
an'  Lord  prospir  yure  honour!" 

The  men,  however,  one  and  all,  were 
satisfied  with  his  honour's  own  word.  The 
stranger  took  down  their  names,  and 
viewed  them  closely,  in  order  to  know 
them  again,  and  be  certain  no  other  per- 
9on  who  might  be  aware  of  the  gift,  im- 
posed themselves  to  receive  it;  and  he  np- 
pointed  a  particular  place  and  hour  for 
them  to  call  on  him  next  day :  and  for 
the  present  they  were  substantially  re- 
freshed ;  and  each  man  had  him  sent  out 
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five  shillingSy  to  drink  the  courageoaff 
stranger's  health. 

**  Och/an'  by  the  powers!^  exdaimed 
Fat — *'  an'  its  ihedth  an'  long  life  to  fait 
honor's  own.  slif,  let  him  die  when  lie 
may ;  for  he'll  not  lave  his  likes  behind 
him  iiiy  hoW»  if  he  was  to  live  for  ivir/an' 
a  thousand  years  after  that  T 

**  Sucicess  to  Pat!"  cried  ont  one  of  bii 
companions,  with  a:  broad  grin» 

**  Hurrah^  Pat!''  laughed  out  anotha?^ 
"  which  way  did  the  bull  run?" 

"  By  my  sowj,  an',''  cried  Pat,  "  wliich 
ivir  road  be  runs^.y^es  bid  better  t^ke  eure 
an'  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his  horns,  iny 
how,  jewels." 

The  men  took  their  leave  respectfuUy 
of  these  grand  new  friends,  highly  pleased 
with  their  night's  work ;  and  to  do  them 
justice,  doubly  gratified  at  the  certaitity; 
that  no  individual  was  personally  injuired 
from  the  fire  itself.  ;* 

The  square  by  this  time  was  filled  on 
the  side  of  the  fire  with  engines, '  that 
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drove  in  from  every  quarter  of  it,  and  the 
mob  collecting  with  them  ;  and  no  doubt 
plenty  of /ig-/ii-fingered  gentry  among  the 
crowd :  all  was  confusion  and  disorder. 
Water  was  readily  obtained,  but  the  pres- 
sure of  the  people  towards  the  immediate 
spot  of  action  precluded  the  possibility  of 
the  firemen  exerting  themselves  so  etfec- 
tiially  as  they  otherwise  might.  Presently 
however  the  scene  became  changed ;  a 
captain's  guard  of  soldiery  marched  up 
and  filed  before  the  premises:  the  ci-owd 
gave  way,  the  engines  began  playing  ex- 
peditiously, and  the  fire,  which  was  gain- 
ing fast  on  the  drawing-room  floor,  ap- 
peared  in  a  few  minutes  to  rage  Avith 
somewhat  less  fury. 

The  stranger  had  not  yet  departed, 
when  some  of  the  domestics  came  in,  to 
say  a  guard  of  soldiers  were  placed  before 
the  burning  premises,  to  preserve  order, 
and  ensure  the  safety  of  whatever  property 
might  be  preserved  from  the  destructive 
element  which  raged. 

o  2  "A  guard 
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:  **  A  guard  of  toldiers!"  repeated  i 
person :  ^  wlio  sent  them  ?— «who  was 
and  considerate  enough  to  think  of  this 
service?" 

**  I  took  the  liberty,*'  said  the  strange 
gentleman,  **  of  sending  down  to  Knights^ 
bridge  to  the  commanding  ofiioer  there; 
who  is  one  of  my  most  particular  friends; 
but/' added  he,  seeing  the  gentleman  he  had 
rescued  about  to  speak,  and  by  his  ges* 
ture,  evidently  to  express  his  further 
thanks,  **  I  must  request  nothing  may  be 
said  on  this  head.  We  are-  bound — that 
is,  a  soldier  is  bound  to  protect  the  pro^ 
perty  as  well  as  the  lives  6f  the  people 
There  is  no  compliment  either  in  their 
coming  or  their  being  sent  for.  But  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  paying  my  re- 
spects to-morrow." 

•*  To-day ,"  said  a  lady,  who  was  the 
lady,  of  the  house;  *'  and  as  it  is  already 
morning,  accept  of  a  bed  here  to  repose  in 
for  a  few  hours."  .  •     .  f 

The  gentleman   returned  thanks,  but 

declined 
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declined  it. — "  He  was,  in  fact,"  he  said, 
■' himself  attached  to  the  army,  and  rather 
apprehended  he  had  to  take  the  guard 
that  day,  whicli  would  prevent  him  the 
happiness  of  seeing  those  personages  he  so 
recently  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  use-, 
ful  to;  but  hoped  to  find  all  well  at  his 
return,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  young  lady." 

"  There  is  no  one,"  cried  the  father, 
"-  who  so  particularly  deserves  it,  and  she 
will  add  her  grateful  thanks  to  mine." 

"  And  mine,"  said  the  lady  of  the  man- 
uon,  as  she  placed  her  card  in  his  hand; 
"and  1  shall  request  the  lionour  of  a  fu- 
ture acquaintance." 

The  stranger  bowed  as  he  took  his  de- 
parture; was  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
a  hackney-coach  at  the  next  street — a 
thing  which  he  could  not  obtain  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  night,  from  which  dis- 
appointment so  ultimately  arose  those 
tiappy  consequences,  and  reached  home 
under  the  reflection  of  having  been,  within 
o  3  these 
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these  last  two  or  three  boUrs^  a  useful 
member  of  society,  if  be  had  never  been 
so  before. 

The  men  did  not  fail  of  coming  that 
afternoon  for  their  reward,  and  were  not 
a  little  surprised  at  being  sh^wn  to  in 
officer  in  spkndid  uniform,  ^  and  reoog- 
nizing  beneath  it  their  active  fiiend  of 
that  morning.    . 

"  Och,  an'  by  the  powers,  yure  honour, 
captain,**  said  he  whose  companions  de»' 
signated  by  the  Irish  appellation  of  Af, 
alluding  to  his  coimtry,  but  whose  real 
name  was  Morice  Delany,  "  if  ivir  mysilf 
could  guess  you  was  a  giniril  officer,  be- 
kays  yu  had  no  qual^aHoM  of -sl  gnt^ 
kurnal  man  about  yu,  barin  it  might  be 
yure  honour's  humanities,'^  meaning  he 
wore  mo  uniform. 

'*  We  don't  always  know  people  by 
their  looks,  my  friend,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, **  whatever  we  may  by  their  speech." 

"  Faidth  an'  yure  honour,"  cried  Mo- 
rice, ''  an'  no  disparagemint  to  you,  sir, 

but 
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'  bnt  you  look  so  brave  in  yure  honour's 
rigimintals,  that  I  think  I  shud  like  to  be 
a  soger  mysilf." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  honest  friend," 
![  returned  the  gentleman;  "only  take  a 
i'  week  to  nonsider  about  it,  and  don't  be 
-  ought,  like  a  mackarel,  with  a  red  rag." 

"  An'  sure,  yure  honour,"  said  Pat, 
"  mayn't  mysilf  be  cotched  width  the 
SKme  bate  as  cotched  ye,  sir,  width  sub- 
Bission  to  yure  htaiour,  an'  the  best  of 
good  look  to  ye,  lying  an'  rising !  an'  may- 
be  its  Morice  Delany  won't  be  after  listing 
width  you  afore  he's  much  oulder." 

The  men  received  their  reward,  five 
guineas  each,  from  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
tlereian  himself;  and  many  were  the  bless- 
ing they  gave  him,  and  many  a  wish  that 
he  might  always  overcome  his  enemies, 
and  keep  his  friends! — Pat  swore  he'd  be 
a  soldier,  and  no  doubt  he  had  ^-wa/i^m- 
^ons  for  one,  in  personal  figure  and  per- 
sonal bravery  ;  but  he  took  a  cordial  drop 
out  of  his  five  guineas,  to  try  the  strength 
G  4  of 
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of  his  head,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  b' 
courage;  when  the  lattec  being  put  totbel 
test  by  a  note  clane  lad,  a  countryman  oi' 
this  Irish  hero's,  with  whom  he  happenl 
to  disagree  oVer  their,  cups,    they  shdokl 
hands  like  honest  iriends,  and  sallied  fiill 
into  the  nearest  field  to  settle  the  hurinnl 
by  a  knock-down  argument.  ::jJP6orSb I 
rice  Delany,  without  knowing  anything  I 
of  law,  got  into  chancery,   aocording  to' 
the  technical  term  of  the  fency  ;  and  ii 
a  broken  head,  and  two  blacdc  eyesi^he  dU 
not  dare  reappear  before  ihegi'dite  kmid 
gintleman ;  and  ere  his  &ee  recoveredifioai 
the  stamp  it  bore  of  his  having  noUy 
fought  in  the  cause  (whether  be  conqucmd 
or  not  was  another  matter),  he  lost  his  taste 
for  the  rigimintals,  and  a  brave .  soldier 
was  lost  to  the  king,  by  not  striking  tk 
iron  while  it  was  hot. 
'   The  card  presented  by  the  lady  to  the 
courageous  stranger,  was  engraved-  wiA 
the  name  of  "  Lady  Bradford,  Hanover- 
square  ;"  and  the  day  following  that  of 

the 
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the  fire,  this  gentleman  presented  himselt' 
at  the  door  of  her  mansion,  to  pay  his  re- 
spects. He  came  on  foot,  and  as  he  passed 
the  spot  of  the  conflagration,  stopped  to 
observe  what  damage  Iiad  been  visibly 
done.  The  fire,  he  perceived,  had  been 
arrested  in  its  fury  before  it  reached  the 
second  floor,  but  all  the  lower  part  seemed 
considerably  injured,  and  the  interior  of 
the  apartments,  including  the  drawing, 
room-floor,  completely  gutted  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  it  was  evident  that  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  fire,  all  escape 
from  below  must  have  been  impossible; 
the  servants  therefore  had  not  had  a  single 
moment  to  spare  in  effecting  theirs — some 
of  them  even,  he  understood  of  the  fire- 
men who  yet  remained  in  the  front,  with 
two  or  three  of  the  engines,  had  been 
conriderably  scorched,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  gain  one -of  the  front  parlour- 
windows.  The  fire,  it  was  supposed,  had 
broke  out  in  a  small  reading-room  adjoin- 
ing the  breakfast-parlour;  but  this  was 
G  5  merely 
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merely  conjecture,  as  the  truth  of  it  wito 
not  to  be  positively  ascertained. 

The  domestic  who  opened  the  door  to 
the  stranger  at  lady  Bradford's,  appeared 
as  happy  and  as  delighted  to  see  him  s» 
though  he  had  saved  his  own  life. — **  Yoo 
are  welcome,  sir/*  said  he,  bowing  at  the 
same  time  respectfully ;  "  my  lord  does 
nothing  but  talk  and  wish  for  you  ;  and 
my  lady  and  the  young  ladies  would  not 
have  the  carriage  ordered  to  go  out,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  the  honour  of  see- 
ing you.** 

The  servant  ran  forwards  to  announce 
**  the  gentleman,**  and  he  was  shewn  into 
an  apartment,  where  were  an  elderly  lady 
and  gentleman,  and  three  young  ladies. 
One  of  the  latter  was  stooping  over  a 
piano-forte,  as  she  carelessly  struck  the 
keys  with  her  right  hand ;  but  all  imme- 
diately rose  up,  and  the  two  former  ad- 
vanced towards  the  stranger,  each'  with  a 
hand  extended  to  give  him  welcome,  .  At 
that  moment  the  young  lady  at  the  in- 
strument 
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■trument  turning  round  to  come  forwards 
likewise,  with  a  sudden  start,  exclaimed — 
■"Good  Heavens!  captain  O'Connor  i" 

The  lady  and  gentleman   had  already 

f  caught  each  a  liand  of  the  stranger 

"  Welcome  !  welcome  ten  thousand  times 

wel "  when  hearing  the  young  lady's 

exclamation — "  Indeed!"  he  cried,  chan- 
ging his  words;  "  and  do  you  know  this 
gentleman,  my  love?" 

Captain  O'Connor,  for  it  was  truly  him- 
self, was  as  suddenly  surprised  as  was  the 
young  lady,  and  both  appeared  to  blush, 
through  that  and  some  other  unaccount- 
able emotion. — "  Miss  Dorville !"  repeated 
O'Connor. 

"  You  are  acquaintances,"  cried  the 
elderly  lady. 

"  And  did  you  know,"  cried  the  old 
gentleman,  "  it  was  hers,  my  Maria's,  my 
beloved  daughter's  life,  you  were  the 
happy  instrument  of  saving  ?" 

"  Miss   Dorville's !"   exclaimed  captain 

O'Connor  :  "  what  you.  Miss  Dorville! — 

G  6  was 
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was  it  you  I  held  in  iDy  arms  ? — Oh !  ir 
was  the  most  fortunate  moment .  of  mj 
life  r  when,  suddenly  lowering  his  ecstaqf, 
and  blushing  deeply—*'  and  that  one 
also  which  enabled  me  to  assist  the  fatfaff 
of  Miss  Dorville.*' 

-  Miss  Dorville  had  drawn  near,  aoi 
while  extending  her  trembling  hand  to 
hiro,  while  the  sweet  delicate  lily  of  her 
countenance  became  suffused  with  the 
fullest  tint  of  the  blushing  rose,  she  bunt 
into  tears — "  My  preserver  P*  said  she; 
•'  my  thanks! — my  gratitude!"  she  seem-, 
ed  scarce  able  to  speak—'*  Dearest  fathei)^ 
captain  O'Connor  —  lord  Dorville — Oh, 
I  shall  never  neoer  forget — you  saved  my 
beloved  fether !'' — and  she  flung «  hendf 
on  her  father's  neck,  and  during  a  few  mi- 
nutes, wept  over  it  in  a  transport  of  fed- 
ing,  which,  even  to  herself  perhaps,  vm 
indescribable,  except  on  the  score  of  joy 
and  thankfulness. 

This    burst    of  general  feeling    ovier, 
something  like  rationality  succeeded.    Miss 

Dorville 
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Dorville  introduced  captain  O'Connor  to 
lady  Bradford  and  tier  two  daughters,  at  the 
same  time  informing  them  and  her  father, 
!  where  she  had  become  acquainted  with  this 
■  gentleman.  A  perfect  understanding  sub- 
sisting immediately  between  all  parties, 
in  less  than  ten  minutes,  they  were  all  as 
good  friends  together,  as  though  they 
had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  for  seven 
years. 

Lady  Bradford  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, as  being  aunt  to  sir  John  Bateman, 
and  those  two  young  ladies  now  present, 
the  friends  of  Ellen  Neville,  when  she 
came  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
put  to  school  by  her  adopted  father.  The 
Miss  Bradfords  were  some  few  years  older 
than  Ellen ;  but  although  they  had  been 
very  good  friends  together  in  their  juve- 
nile days,  very  little,  if  any  intimacy  had 
succeeded  this  period.  Lady  Bradford, 
however,  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
sir  John  himself,  and,  in  the  winter  pe- 
riods, interchanged  visits  and  ceremonials 
.-..-.!  with 
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with  his  lady  in  town ;  but  she  never  liked 
lady  Bateman.    She  tolerated  her,  becaiise 
she  was  the  wife  of  her  nephew ;  but  hid 
lady  Bateman  been  the  wife  of  any  other 
man,  lady  Bradford  had  declined  the.Ao- 
rumr  of  her  visits.    Even  as  it  was,  ste 
was  very  punctilious  about  her  daughtenfi 
visits  there.    The  elder  of  the  Misa  Bradr 
fords  was  not  yet  in  her.  twenty^fiiurtii 
year,  and  the  younger  the  junior  by  two/ 
The  festival  which  had  taken   place  at 
Clerbury  Castle  being  alluded  to  as,tbf 
commencement   of  Miss.  Dorville's    acr 
quaintance  with  captain!*  OGonnor,  ladjr 
Bradford  learned  all  the  particulars -of  lady 
Bateman's  state  there.   Her  ladyship  gave 
rather    a  satirical  tournure  of  her  lip; 
asked  kindly  after  Ellen  Neville ;  and  re- 
gretted exceedingly  there  should  be  any 
necessity  for  sir  John  Bateman-s  absehttng 
himself  so  much  from   his  own   home; 
but  made  no  other  observation. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  without  some  de- 
gree of  pleasure^  that  Miss  Dorville  ob- 
served 
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lerved  esptun  O'Connor  had  considerably 
weaned  himself  of  that  abominable  pro- 
pensity he  so  frequently  liad  recourse  to 
in  converMtion.  It  was  very  seldom  now, 
that  any  stronger  assertion  came  from  his 
lips,  than  the  pledge  of  his  honour;  and  as 
she  bad  formerly  noticed,  that  was  a  secu- 
rity which  his  every  action  confirmed  him 
to  hold  inviolate.  The  gallant  captain 
remained  more  than  two  hours  in  this 
visit,  and  then  quitted  the  party,  with 
regret  on  both  sides. 

Lady  Bradford  would  have  detained 
bim  the  whole  day,  hut  he  was  obliged  to 
decline  the  invitation,  from  some  business 
that  engaged  him  in  his  professional  duty ; 
but  promised  to  dine  with  them  the  fol- 
lowing one. 

*'  Oh  !"  cried  lady  Bradford,  "  you  must 
come  amongst  us  often,  captain  O'Connor, 
sans  ceremonie,  unless  you  stand  back 
for  a  formal  invitation  on  gala  nights, 
bigh  days,  and  holydays.  But  you  really 
most  not  make  or  consider  yourself  a 
stranger. 
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s&knger,  since  you  are  already  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  party  " 
'    Captain   O'Connor  bowed,  of    ooune, 
and  returned  some  complimentary  answer, 
no  doubt  also. 

•    **  And  with  respect  to  us,""  added  lord 
Dorville,   taking  up   the  direct    subject, 
**  meaning    me    and   my  daughter,  we 
shall  henceforth  consider  you  as  one  of 
the  family,  to  whom  my  doors  and  my 
heart  are  ever  open,  with  gratitude  stand- 
ing porter,  always  to  give  you  welcome." 
He  shook  the  hand  of  O'Connor  warm]y 
,and  affectionately,  and    taking    that  d 
Miss  Dorville,   he  placed    hers  in  it— 
"Remember,  Maria,"  he  continued,  ^*to 
this  gentleman's  perseverance,  courage,  and 
humanity,  you  are,  most  probably,  indebt- 
ed for  your  life,  and  most  certsunly  for 
that  of  your  father ;  and  never,  Maria-— 
never  forget  the  obligation !" 
.    Miss  Dorville  seemed  again  particularly 
affected,  for  tears  rose  in  her  sweet  eyes, 
accompanied  by  that  chaste  and  delicate 

blush. 
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blush,  which  might  almost  tell  her  thoughts 
toothers,  however  little  she  could  discri- 
minate them  herself,  O'Connor  fervently 
kissed  the  trembling  hand  he  pressed 
between  his,  and  without  saying  a  word, 
bowed  round,  and  instantly  quitted  the 
room. 

"What  a  handsome  man!"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  sisters,  named  Paulina ;  "  quite 
an  Adonis,  positively." 

"Mars  would  be  more  appropriate," 
observed  the  other,  who  was  the  elder. 

"  Something  of  both,"  said  lady  Brad- 
ford ;  "  I  suppose,  Maria,  all  the  ladies 
were  puUing  cops  about  this  hero,  at 
Clerbury  Castle." 

"  f  should  imagine,"  answered  Miss 
Dorville,  "  lady  Mary  Staffbrth  was  the 
favourite — not  the  favourite  either,  but 
the  person  who  wished  most  to — indeed  I 
don't  exactly  know  what  about  it,  only  I 
believe  captain  O'Connor  was  very  gene- 
rally  admired,  both  by  the  gentlemen  as 
well  as  the  ladies.  What  a  pity,"  she 
added, 
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added,  and  yet  it  was  rather  art  than  m* 
cerity — **  what  *  a  pity  he  should  have  so 
much  of  his  country  about  him  P'  and  the 
blushed  within  herself  at  the  equivoke, 

'^  That's  a  very  foolish  observation  of 
youri,  Maria,  my  love^^'isaid  IprdJ^ofviUe; 
*'  I  don't  think  he  has  a  particle  too  much 
of  the  Hiberbian  about  him ::  besides,  the 
Irishmen  ace  in  general  b.  brave,  handsome 
set  of  fellows,  and  I  don't.see  vrhat4^ntin 
tion  has  to  be  ashamed  of, .  that  possesses 
qualities  to  :be  enVied-  by  every  other. 
Ireland,"  he  continued -^^*  there  is  bot  a 
nobler  country,  on  earth,  if  it  only,  had 
fair  play !  I  wish  I  had  been  born  an 
Irishman — I  do,  upon  my '  hdnour  '  and 
soulr— and  if  I  could  do  no  bettei"  fot  my 
countrymen,  I  would  live  amongst  ithem, 
to  prove  that  I  valued  the  land  of  my 
birth  superior  to  every  other." 

*^  I  highly  approve  your  principles,  lord 
Dorville,"  said  lady  Bradford ;  "  it  is  for 
the  want  of  such  in  the  higher  classes  of 
that  country,  that  it  is  become  a  bye- word 

to 
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S'offinsT  Ireland  is  degraded  by  its  own 
who,  led  by  folly  to  abdicate  tlie 
soil  of  tbeir  forefathers,  in  pursuit  of  fri- 
volity, and  a  fashion  adopted  by  them- 
selves, of  running  after  each  other,  they 
concentrate  where  they  find  more  novelty, 
and  gradually  become  indifferent  to  every 
thing  of  their  own  country,  except  the 
money  drained  from  their  estates  by  the 
sweat  of  their  poOT  tenants  brows." 

"And  no  wonder,"  observed  his  lordship, 
"the  poor  classes  resort  to  every  despe- 
rate means  for  food,  rather  than  work — 
work  under  the  lash  of  a  middle  man,  who 
is  little  better  than  a  negro  slave-driver. 
But  I'll  not  enter  into  a  discussion  :  I  love 
the  Irish  with  all  my  heart;  I  think  it  an  . 
unfortunate  country,  yet  possessing  re- 
quisites, that  with  proper  attention,  would 
make  it  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  one. 
Only  give  me  the  administration  of  Great 
Britain  for  twenty-four  hours,"  he  laugh- 
ingly added,  "  and  let  all  my  laws  in  the 
period  hold  inviolate,  I'd  soon  send  the 
absentees 
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absentees  scanipering  back  again,  and  bid 
them  have  their  home  in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  they  might  visit  occasionally  wfaae- 
they  liked,  but  help  the  poor  people  to 
have  a  little  seasoning  with  their  potato^: 
while  the  rich  spices  of  the  east  induced; 
their  own  appetite,  and  oblations  of  the, 
choicest  wine  swam  the  luxurious  feast 
to  satiety." 

Lord  Dorville  was  a  good  warm-hearted, 
qr0ature,  very  little  proud  of  his  nobility, 
yet  held  in  a  very  superior  degree  the 
pride  of  a  gentleman.  He  adored  his^ 
daughter,  and  not  only  from  her  being  his. 
only  child,  but  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  having  been  so  unkindly  treated  in 
.  earlier  years  by  her  mother-in-law;  He; 
would  not  now,  perhaps,  thwart  her  for 
worlds ;  and  she  was  besides  so  extremely 
g^l^tle,  amiable,  and  amenable, .  that  his 
lordship  did  not  consider  he  had  any  merit, 
or  allowed  any  particular  indulgence,  by 
consenting  to  all  her  wishes,  and  even, 
when  he  could,  anticipating  them. 

A  very 
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L  very  few  days  put  his  lordship  into 
possession  of  another  domicile,  within  a 
few  doors  of  his  former  one.  In  the 
latter,  a  number  of  valuable  books  and 
pMntings  had  been  burnt — in  fact,  every 
thing  on  the  ground  floor  was  destroyed  ; 
but  the  stairs  being  of  stone,  with  brass 
ballustrades  and  concave  roof,  the  fire  had 
not  time  to  reach  the  upper  stories  before 
the  engines  began  to  play,  and  was  only 
making  its  way  on  the  floor  it  was  sup- 
posed  to  have  commenced,  and  through 
the  windows,  by  which  direction  it  would 
have  inevitably  attained  its  height  in  no 
very  great  time.  It  however  had  com- 
pletely choaked  up  all  the  passages  on 
that  floor,  and  the  smoke  was  as  intense 
as  the  flames;  it  %vas  therefore  impossible 
to  pass  that  way  to  the  front  of  the  house ; 
and  the  servants,  it  appeared,  had  escaped 
by  the  back  stairs;  and  one  had  actually 
leaped  through  the  first  landing  window, 
which  being  rather  low,  he  was  not  at  all 
injured.  The  smoke  from  that  up  had 
done 
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done  more  damage  than  the  fire:  yet, 
had  not  captain  O'Connor  come  forward 
as  he  so  fortunately  did,  lord  Dorville 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  burnt,  and 
Miss  Dorville  suffocated, '  for  she  became 
ins^isible  to  her  own  danger  and  evttjr 
thing  round  her;  and  her  &ther  would 
have  rushed  into  the  flames  to  search  ftr 
her,  had  he  not  learned  she  was  saved. 
Thus,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  household 
bad  been  preserved,  the  two  principab 
must  have  perished  but  for  his  assistance. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  however, 
every  thing  was  again  righted  af  loti 
Dorville's  in  his  new  mansion,  while  the 
other  became  the  care  of  the  insurance* 
offices.  All  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
required  to  be  rebuilt ;  but  Miss  Dorville 
feeling  timid  at  residing  in  it  again,  her 
father  had  this  other  arranged  for  bis 
future  dwelling,  agreeable  to  her  taste  and 
directions. 

.  The  fire  at  lord  Dorville's  brought  the 
tide  of  friends  and  acquaintance  to  drop 

their 
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their  cards,  or  make  their  congratulations 
at  the  family  having  escaped  its  danger. 
Lady  Bateraan  drove  to  lady  Bradford's, 
left  her  card,  therefore  did  not  alight,  for 
however  she  might  have  liked  to  see  Miss 
Dorville,  slie  was  not  anxious  to  meet  her 
aimt-in-law,  by  which  she  made  it  a  visit 
of  ceremony  rather  than  one  of  friendship. 
Lady  Mary  StafForth  had  no  cause  for 
holding  back — she  alighted,  and  was  very 
warm  in  her  declarations  of  pleasure  at 
finding  all  safe  and  well. 

"  And  only  think,  my  dear  lady  Mary," 
said  Miss  Dorville,  "of  captain  O'Connor 
being  the  person  so  fortunately  to  rescue 
my  dear  papa  and  me  from  the  great  dan- 
ger which  surrounded  us." 

"Captain  O'Connor!"  exclaimed  lady 
Mary,  in  evident  astonishment;  "how 
so?  I've  heard  nothing  of  this  before." 

Miss  Dorville  explained  the  circum- 
stance to  her,  adding, "  And  my  papa  is  so 
grateful,  so  thankful — indeed,  neither  he 
«,Ican  ever  repay,  but  with  those  senti- 
ments, 
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ments,  the  obligation  We  owe  to  his  fan- 
very  and  his  fortitude." 

Lady  Mary's  warmth  seemed  rather 
cooled  !  It  was  so  strange — so  romabtic 
almost,  that  O'Connor  should  be  thus  pro* 
videntially  in  the  way  at  the  immediate 
instant  of  danger. 

'  ••  Probably,"  said  her  ladyship  in  reply, 
^*  Miss  Dorville  may  herself  be  able  to  re- 
pay the  obligation,  as  captain  O'Connor 
seemed  particularly  attentive  at  Clerbuif 
Castle." 

.  "  I  am  sure  then  .  I  should  do  so,  if  I 
could,  lady  Mary,"  returned  Miss  Dorville; 
"  but  how  pray  ?" 

"  Oh !"  cried  lady  Mary,  "  there  are  sudi 
things  as  white  favours  /" 

'^  I  should  think  then  they  belonged  to 
your  ladyship  instead  of  me,"  replied  Misi 
Dorville.  **  I  assure  you  I  have  no-^l 
iiever — I  know  nothing  of  captain  O'Con- 
nor's sentiments  in  that  respect,  but  thai 
I  thought  you  were  very  partial— r-that  is 
he  was  very  attentive  to  you,  madam."   . 

"  I  ima- 
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''I  iraagine,"  said  her  ladyship,  '^heis 
8  veiy  general  admirer  of  the  ladies,  like 
all  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  I  hate 
a  male  flirt.** 

''Or  a  female  one  either/*  exclaimed 
Miss  Paulina  Bradford,  peeping  over  lady 
Mary's  shoulder,  as  she  just  entered  the 
room  on  tiptoe;  ''I  hear  you  talking 
about  that  Adonis,  as  I  call  him,  captain 
O'Connor ;  but  make  yourselves  easy  both, 
for  like  the  lawyer  and  the  oyster,  I'll  step 
in  between  you,  if  you  don't  look  very 
sharp  about  you." 

''I  shall  not  dispute  the  point,"  said 
Miss  Dorville;  "nor  can  it,  in  fact,  be 
decided  but  by  himself." 

**  Well,  I'll  ask  him  the  question,"  said 
Paulina ;  *'  and  his  answer  shall  settle  all 
our  doubts,  fears,  and  hopes,  at  once-^ 
only  I  think  there  is  another  of  us  wants 
a  chance  in  this  prize — and  by  the  bye,  I 
should  imagine  he  was  a  prize  literally, 
for  he  seems  to  have  plenty  of  money  to 
dash  it  in  style." 

VOL.  III.  H  "He 
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*'  He  is  understood  to  be  a  man  of  con^ 
siderable  fortune,"  said  Miss  Dorville. 

**  Ah !"  cried  Paulina,  with  a  pretended 
heavy  sigh,  "  I  fear  we  are  all  in  the 
high  road  of  disappointment :  be  can  pick 
and  choose  where  he  likes,  and  runs  do 
danger  himself  of  being  crossed  in  loveT 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  lady  Mary,  with  ap- 
parent indifference,  **  after  all»  to  make 
use  of  a  very  common  saying — *  There  is  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  was  caught" 

"  Yes !"  said  Paulina ;  "  only  we  can't 
alway  catch  gold  fish  ;  but,  as  I  just  men" 
tioned,  there  is  another  of  us  to  become 
candidate,  for  Louisa  is  moon-struck,  or 
struck  with  love,  whichever  you  will, 
and  vows  she'll  try  the  *  way  to  win  him.' 

••  What !  your  sister.  Miss  Bradford,** 
exclaimed  lady  Mary  ;  **  why,  I  thought, 
she  hated  all  mankind." 

•*  Yes,   yes,"  replied  Paulina,   "  until 
captain  Right  came,  and  then  she  changed 
her  note,  on  wants  to  change  it  for  ster* 
ling;  but,  by  my  honour,"  added  shi?,  sud- 
denly, 
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denly;  9»  she  looked  over  the  window* 
blinds,  *'  if  here  be  not  this  captain  Kill^ 
<dl  coming  across  the  square :  don't  faint, 
Maria  Dorville;  nor  you  get  into  hyste- 
rics, lady  Mary.  Here  he  comes;  I'll 
call  Louisa — and  then  for  the  tug  of  war.'' 
Captain  O'Connor  came  in,  and  Fau« 
lina.  desired  the  servant  to  let  her  sister  be 
informed  she  was  wanted  below.  Paulina 
standing  at  this  moment  as  representative 
of  mistress  of  the  house,  in  the  absence 
of  lady  and  Miss  Bradford,  was,  of  course, 
the  first  to  advance  and  receive  him. 
Miss  Dorville  was  further  from  him  than 
lady  Mary,  but  his  ready  hand  was  out- 
stretched to  the  former;  and  while  he 
took  hers,  he  directly  said,  looking  at  her 
ladyship — **  Ah  !  my  dear  lady  Mary 
Stafibrth,  how  do  you  do  ?"  But  he  did 
not  let  go  the  hand  of  Miss  Dorville,  nor 
did  he,  with  bis  disengaged  one,  attempt 
to  take  that  of  lady  Mary ;  yet  he  appear- 
ed extremely  glad  to  see  her.  This  was 
a  puzader,  but  still  the  balance  was  in  fa- 

H  2  vour 
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vour  of  Miss  Dorville.  He  could  no^ 
however,  hold  her  hand  for  ever — he  let  it 
go — when  he  then  cordially  shook  that 
of  her  ladyship ;  the  balance  was  then 
equal  with  those  two.  Miss  Bradford 
made  her  appearance  in  a  few  minutes; 
she  was  a  fine  shewy-looking  girl,  not  at 
all  handsome,  and  yet  had  something  in 
her  countenance  very  pleasing,  and,  per- 
haps, after  long  intimac}%  more  durable 
than  beauty.  The  conversation  now  be- 
came general — and  pretty  general  it  was 
too,  for  they  were  frequently  all  talkers' 
and  no  listeners ;  they  laughed  and  they 
talked,  and  O'Connor  was  so  agreeable, 
and  so  equal  in  his  conversation  and  at- 
tention to  the  four  ladies,  that  neither  of 
them  could  say  she  was  the  chosen  one ! 
Lady  Mary  Stafforth,  at  length  looking 
at  her  watch,  was  astonished  at  finding 
the  hour  so  late — "  She  could  not  have 
thought,"  she  said,  ''  the  time  had  passed 
so  delightfully  away." 
"  But  who  could  be  dull  in  your  com- 
pany, 
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pany,  lady  Mary  StaflTorth,"  observed 
O'Connor,  as  her  ladyship  rose  to  go ; 
'*  you  are  always  so  gay  and  lively." 

^*  You  admire  lively  people,  no  doubt/' 
said  Paulina  Bradford.  **  In  that  case»  I 
hope  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  your  favour, 
captain  O'Connor." 

'  '^  It  is  doing  me  too  much  honour," 
said  the  captain,  **  to  have  a  doubt  of  it" 

**  Come,  that's  very  well  said,"  she 
observed;  "  you'll  do." 

**  Paulina's  a  sad  girl,  captain  O'Con* 
nor,"  said  Miss  Bradford ;  '*  you  must  not 
always  attend  to  what  she  says." 

**  We  must  not  always  attend  to  what 
is  said  or  done,"  returned  he,  "  since  we 
often  say  and  do  things  which  may  be 
directly  contrary  to  our  inclinations,  and 
tnty  be  a  scheme  to  mislead  others."  He 
turned  suddenly  to  lady  Mary — "  Shall  I 
have  the  honour  of  conducting  you  to 
your  carriage  ?" — He  took  her  willing 
hand — "  I  am  almost  tempted  to  ask  you," 

h3  he 
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he  added,  smiling  at  her,  ^  whether  y<Kt 
are  going  towards  Parliatnent^^b'eet,  oiily 
I  fear — I  dare  not.** 

**  You  are  going  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
I  suppose,*'  eagerly  rejoined  her  ladyship-^ 
"  Oh !  Ill  set  ydu  down  with  pleasure^ 
I  want  to  go  into  the  Strand." 

That  matter  was  soon  accosted .-^The 
party  dissolved — O'Conndr  shook  handd 
with  the  two  Bradfords,  and  intended 
doing  the  same  by  Miss  Dorville,  but  she 
did  not  give  him  the  opportdaify ;  for  as 
he  bade  "good  bye**  to  Paulina,  Maria 
Dorville  said  the  same  to  lady  Mary  Staf- 
forih,  adding,  in  a  lively  though  a  hurried 
manner — "  Good  day,*  captain  O'Connor 
— ^I  shall  tell  papa  you  did  him  the  bd^ 
hour  of  (SEiUing ;"  and  before  he  had  time 
to  say  a  word,  she  was  through  the  fblduq^ 
door  that  divided  the  two  rooms,  and  iqc 
a  smaller  one,  up  the  stairs  to  her  own 
private  apartnients  in  an  instant 

0*C6ftn6r  hat^ded  lady  Mary  to  her  dar- 

riage— 
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ri^ge-^he  stood  at  the  door  of  it  for  a  mo- 
n3)eftt-^<«  Are  you  not  coining,  captain 
OConticwr  ?•*  said  she. 

"  I  am  thitiking,"  he  replied,  **  whe- 
tber  I  had  not  an  appointment  somewhere 
hereabouts  to-day,  and  about  this  hour/' 

**  Phol    nonsense  and  your  appoint- 
JSimtr  she  cried ;  "  keep  it  to-morrow— 
fdia  miist  break  it  now,  and  a  lady  in 
question." 
**  Suppose  it  were  to  another." 
^  She  must  wait— -I'll  hear  no  more  ex- 
cuses :  and  don't  keep  me  waiting  in  the 
cold,  with  the  carriage  ddor  open  on  me." 
It  was  hot  right  so  to  do,  he  thought 
to  himself — and  yet  he  was  not  satisfied 
about  it ;  but  there  was  a  something  la* 
bouieing  in  his  minc^  and  which,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  lady  Mary  would  have 
little  reason  to  congratulate  herself  on. 
The  day^  however,  was  hers— O'Connwr 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  kissed  his 
hand  to  Paulina^  as  she  stood  at  the  win-^ 
dow,  and  they  were  driving  off. 
;  H  4  **  Lady 
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".  Lady  Mary  has  it  by  odds,'*  said  Pau- 
lina, *'  and  we  three  have  no  more  to  say.** 

''  About  what?*'  asked  Miss  Bradford; 
"  and  what  has  lady  Mary  ?** 

*•  The  prize,"  replied  her  sister—**  she 
has  carried  off  CConnor.** 

"  Pshaw  r  said  Miss  Bradford ;  "  thaft 
only  a  copy  of  his  countenance — lady 
Mary  Stafforth  is  not  the  favourite^  I  as- 
sure you." 

**  Indeed !"  thought  the  sagacious  Pau- 
lina :  '*  I  wonder  whether  Louisa  thinks 
she  herself  is?  But,  no— I  wonder  is  it 
Maria  Dory  ille  ?  lam  sure  it  is  not  me ; 
nor  if  he  were  as  handsome  again»  would 
/  be  in  love  with  him.  We  are  not  all 
born  with  the  same  taste,  and  a  handsome 
man  should  never  be  mine ;  and  for  these 
reasons*— he  would  employ  all  the  look- 
ing-glasses in  the  house,  without  leaving 
me  one  to  take  a  peep  into ;  and  in  ad- 
miring himself,  he  could  not  find  a  mo^ 
raent's  leisure  to  look  at  me.  So,  if  ever 
I  fall  in  love,  it  shall  be  with  a  man  who 

baa 
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bas  no  pretensions  to  personal  beauty  ;— 
and  should  it  happen  I  am  married  to 
bitii,  shall  stand  the  chance  of  passing 
through  life,  in  a  good,  sober,  jog-trot. 
Darby  and  Joan  way,  without  any  jea- 
lousy on  my  side,  or  envy  on  the  part  of 
others:  and  so  much  for  an  ugly  hus- 
band r 

The  day  lady  Bateman  had  called,  (for 
she  paid  but  the  one  visit  while  the  Dor- 
villes  remained  at  lady  Bradford's),  the 
latter  was  '^t  home,  and  with  the  three 
girls  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  busied 
with  some  trifling  work  or  another,  when 
the  thundering  knock  of  the  footman  an* 
nounced  a  carriage  at  the  door.  They,  of 
course,  did  not  run  to  the  window  to  look 
who  might  be  coming ;  and  as  lady  Brad- 
ford had  given  no  orders  to  be  denied, 
somebody  was  expected  to  come  up.  A 
domestic  of  the  house,  however,  it  was 
that  entered,  holding  two  cards,  which  he 
presented  to  his  lady. 
'*  Lady  Bateman,"  she  read.    ^  Why 

h5  did 
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did  notti^r  ladyship  atigbt?"  asked  laif 
Bradford  of  him.  **  You  said  I  was  it 
h(Ane?" 

**  Her  ladyship  did  not  inquire,  madam,*' 
he  answered — "  only  left  her  compliments, 
with  one  card  for  Icwrd  Dorville,  and  tte 
other,  She  said,  for  my  lady." 

"  It's  very  well,**  returned  lady  Brad- 
ford; and  the  servant  withdrew.  "  I 
wonder  she  did  not  come  in  too,**  observed 
her  ladyship,  when  the  man  was  gone ; 
"  for  though  the  visit  was  not  ostensibly 
to  me,  but  to  your  father,  and  you,  Ma- 
ria, yet  I  think  she  should  have  alighted 
for  form  sake.** 

"  She  knows  you  don't  like  her,  mam- 
fifia,"  observed  Paulina. 

'*  I  am  apt  to  think  there  is  not  much 
love  lost  between  us,"  returned  lady  Brad- 
ford, smiling :  "my  ways  and  her  lady- 
ship's don't  exactly  coincide :  she's  a  very 
gay  woman,  and  I  am  rather  the  reverse." 

"  How  very  opposite  the  dispositions  of 
'  -sir  John  and  her  ladyship !"  remarked  Miss 

Dorville : 
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Dorville :  *Mf  I  were  older  to  venture  an 

opinion         "  She  paused. 
*^  What  should  it  be,  Maria  ?"  subjoined 

lady  Bradford,  seeing  her  hesitate.  **  Come, 

doat  be  afraid  to  say  it     I  should  like  to 

know  the  strength  of  your  judgment  on 

it." 

*'  I  should  say,  madam,"  resumed  Miss 
Dorville,  '^  it  had  been  a  very  ill-assorted 
luiion  —  very  injudicious,  and  probably 
very  hasty  on  the  part  of  sir  John." 

."  Who  was  old  enough,  you  might  add, 
Maria,  to  know  better,''  said  lady  Brad^ 
fcH'd.  "  But  it  should  seem  an  old  man 
may  not  be  come  to  years  of  discretion 
any  more  than  a  young  one.  Pray,  Ma- 
ria^  you  that  were  th^e  so  long  on  your 
risit,  did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  said 
about  her  mother,  Mrs.  CMi — Oli — ^some- 
thing?" 

"  Oliphant,  was  it  not,  mamma?'*  ob- 
served Miss  Bradford. 

"  Oliphant — so  it  was,  Louisa,"  said  her 
ladyship.     "  Did  you,  Maria  ?" 

H  6  "I  never 
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•  '*  I  never  knew  she  had  a  mother  liv* 
ing,**  replied  Mi88  Dorville ;  **  for  I  new 
until  this  moment  heard  the  name  of  siidi 
a  relative  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  her." 

**  I  thought  as  much,**  resumed  lady 
Bradford ;  **  she  was  soon  sent  out  of  the 
way,  poor  woman,  not  to  disgrace  her  lady 
daughter.'* 

"  Sent  out  of  the  way  !"  repeated  Miss 
Dorville ;  "  for  what,  my  dear  lady  Brad- 
ford, or  how,  pray  ?" 

"  For  the  whatf  my  dear  Maria,"  an- 
swered her  ladyship,  "  because  I  under- 
stood she  was  so  abominably  vulgar,  that, 
to  let  her  be  known  in  the  society  her 
daughter's  newly-acquu*ed  honours  intro- 
duced her  to^  would  be  to  betray  doubts 
of  her  ladyship's  pretensions  of  being  used 
to  such ;  notwithstanding,  in  point  of  per- 
sonal beauty,  they  say  lady  Bateman  was 
very  inferior." 

"  And  yet  her  ladyship's  beauty  made 
her  fortune^  no  doubt,"  remarked  Miss 
Bradford. 

"  And 
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^  And  88  to  the  how,  Maria,''  resumed 
lady  Bradford,  in  answer  to  Miss  Dor- 
Tille's  query,  **  no  on^,  I  imagine,  but 
those  immediately  concerned,  can  tell  the 
kw  or  the  where ;  but  the  good  lady  was 
never  seen,  known,  or  heard  of,  from  the 
time  her  dear  daughter  started  on  the 
irorld — lady  Bateman." 

**  She's  dead,  I  should  suppose  then," 
observed  Miss  Dorville. 

•*  She  may  be  for  what  I  know,"  re- 
turned lady  Bradford ;  **  yet  even  of  that 
circumstance  I  am  not  aware;  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  any  of  them  in  mourning  since 
sir  John's  marriage.  The  last  time  he  wore 
Uack  for  a  death  was,  I  believe,  for  Ellen 
Neville's  father,  who  had  been  an  old 
friend  of  his," 

"  And  by  the  bye,  of  Ellen  Neville," 
cried  Miss  Dorvijle,  suddenly — **  What  a 
singular  occurrence  her  carriage  breaking 
down  as  we  came  to  Liondon,  and  her 
never  coming  to  town  since !    I'm  sure, 

if  I  had  continued  to  travel  along  with 

her. 
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her,  I  should  have  oome  after  the  party 
in  the  first  chaise  and  four,  or  even  stage* 
coach  or  mail,  that  I  could  have  obtained" 

^  I  don't  understand  what  you  are  talk- 
ing of,  Maria,"  said  lady  Bradford^  loot- 
ing at  Miss  Dorville  doubtfully;  while 
the  other  two  young  ladies»  raising  their 
eyes  also  to  her,  seemed  to  wonder  at  her 
words,  and  seek  the  explanation  of  tbem. 

Miss  Dorville  did  not  keep  them  Iqujg 
in  suspense :  she  detailed  every  little 
circumstance  of  their  journey  to  town, 
not  forgetting  the  old  attendant,  who 
made  a  prominent  figure  in  the  statement, 
and  her  own  removal  from  £llen's  car- 
riage, much  against  her  will,  by  order  of 
lady  Bateman ;  adding,  when  she  had  thus 
said — "  And  don't  you  think,  lady  Brad- 
ford, combining  all  circumstances,  it  is 
very  extraordinary  that  £llen  should  never 
have  come  to  London  since?  although 
lady  Bateman  told  Miss  Stradford  she 
had  arrived,  and  went  off  immediately 
again  on  a  visit  to  some  old  friend  of  hers; 

but 
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tiie  singuhrity  of  the  matter  is,  her 
Mjp  telling  two  different  stories  about 

[  don^t  know,"  said  lady  Bradford^  af- 
while — ^  lady  Bateman  could  have 
bject  in  sending  Miss  Neville  out  of 
¥ay.  Besides,  she  durst  not  do  it, 
jh  she  even  had,  for  fear  of  drawing  on 
lie  resentment  of  sir  John,  and  which, 
as  he  is  in  general,  might  strike  a 
ly  blow  to  her  future  happiness/' 
Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Dorville, 
»he  spoke  very  diffidently,  **  I  have 
times  thought,  lady  Bradford,  that — 
—I  hardly  know — but — but  I  have 
jht  Mr.  Grosvenor  might — might— 
ips  it  was  wrong  of  such  a  girl  as  me 
link  any  thing  so  bad  of  a  gentle- 


» 


ifou  can  think  nothing  too  bad  of 
nan,  /  think,"  cried  lady  Bradford, 
tfuUy  ;  "  and  I  but  wonder  how 
nan  can  tolerate  the  company  of  such 
yw !  You  think  he  may  have  spirit- 
ed 
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ed  away  Ellen,  Maria.  He  is  capable  of 
any  such  action,  I  believe,**  added  her 
ladyship ;  *^  but  he  knows  his  own  com- 
forts too  well,  to  forfeit  them,  or  implicate 
himself  with  sir  John.* 

"  I  think,  from  what  I  have  observed," 
Miss  Dorville  said,  "  that  Mr.  Grosvenor 
was  more  an  acquaintance  of  lady  Bate- 
man's  than  sir  John.  He  makes  veiy 
free  with  her ;  indeed,  I  once  overheard 
him  call  her  *  Fan,*  in  no  very  polite 
tone  of  voice  either,  which  I  thought  very 
extraordinary,  and  so  extremely  rude,  that 
I  was  astonished  at  seeing  him  remain  at 
the  abbey  afterwards,  or  that  her  ladyship 
had  not  ordered  a  servant  to  shew  him  the 
door ;  but  I  never  spoke  of  it,  except  at 
present  to  you." 

"  I  assure  you,"  returned  lady  Brad- 
ford, "  I  have  long  had  my  suspicions — 
iio  matter  on  what  subject,  as  they  require 
not  to  be  discussed  before  you  girls ;  nor 
for  the  sake  of  that  sweet  infant,  Julia, 
who  is,  without  doubt,  the  object  dearest 

in 
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in  this  world  to  the  heart  of  sir  John, 
would  I  have  a  word  or  a  look  expressed, 
which  might,  by  raising  doubts,  ultimate- 
ly destroy  the  small  portion  of  happiness 
his  premature  marriage  brought  with  it ; 
but  they  say,  and  I  really  believe,  that, 
in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  *  married  in 
haste  is  to  repent  at  leisure.'' 

^  I  am  rather  of  opinion,"  resumed 
Miss  Dorville,  **  that  the  Camerons  are 
pretty  much  in  your  ladyship's  way  of 
thinking  here ;  and  I  have  seen  Matilda 
play  lady  Bateman  off  so  delicately,  yet 
so  pointedly,  that  she  absolutely  flattered 
while  she  satirized  her." 

**  I  did  not  know  Miss  Cameron  was  sa- 
tirical," said  lady  Bradford ;  *^  I  never  heard 
her  so;  but  I  am  aware  she  has  a  share 
of  common  sense,  which  oil  ladies  have 
not ;  and  besides  that,  she  is  most  ardently 
attached  to  Ellen  Neville ;  and  would  not 
brook,  from  the  king  himself,  I  believe," 
laughingly  added  her  ladyship,  **  an  insult 

deliberately 
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deliberately  offered   her,    without  advo^   i 
eating  her  cause.'' 

"  She's  a  brave  girl!"  cried  Paaliiia. 
**  I  remember  her  giving  me  a  slap  in  th^ 
face,  when  we  were  all  children  together, 
because  I  ran  away  with  a  doll  of  Ellen'ii 
and  would  not  give  it  back  to  her :  Mis 
Cameron  however  sooA  brought  die  to  <n> 
der,  and  when  she  had  made  me  retui'n  it, 
cried,  and  asked  my  pardon  for  what  llie 
had  done,  saying,  that  had  it  been  her 
own,  I  might  have  had  it  with  pleasure.  J 
don't  know  how  it  was/'  continued  Paulinsii 
**  but  I  loved  Matilda  Cameron  ever  after« 
wards,  and  do  so  now,  with  all  my  heart, 
most  sincerdy." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  lady  Brad- 
ford;  **  whoever  knows  Miss  Caraeron^ 
must  love—." 

"  Or  fear  her,"  subjoined  Miss  Dorville, 
smiling,  "  for  I  am  very  certain  lady  Bate, 
toian  fears,  without  having  any  portion  of 
love  for  her,  beyond  outer  shew." 

"  That's  hypocrisy,"  said  Miss  Bradford. 

"And 
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I  there  you  have  hit  the  right  nail 

ead,  Louisa,''  said  her  mother. 

ia  laughed,  saying  what  a  good 

mamma's  \kA  expression  admitted, 

was  prohibited  making  one  by 

rship's  orders,  who  has  said  she 

them»  more  to  cnrb  the  flippancy 

irniger  daughter's  gay  spirits^  than 

al  disapproval  of  a  witty  retort ; 

lina  was  more  lively  than  drcmn- 

x>m  which  cause  lady  Bradford 

h  Kttle  in  botlinds,  that  she  might 

cbarice  of  implicating  her  good 

I  and  by  so  doing  incur  enmity. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Lord  Dorville  and  his  fair  daughter  to- 
ing  at  length  agreeably  set  down  in  their 
new  habitation,  for  some  time  all  was  visit- 
ing and  interchanging  of  visits.    Captain 
O'Connor  had  not  called  during  some  few 
days,  and  his  lordship  wondered  he  had 
not  been  to  see  them  since  they  were  set* 
tied  at  home ;  from  which  reason  he  in- 
tended going  down  to  Whitehall,  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  his  absence,  when  on 
that  very  day  the  wished-for  guest  made 
his  appearance.     His  lordship,  in  a  good- 
natured  familiar  manner,  scolded  him  for 
being,  according  to  the  military  phrase, 
"  absent  without  leave ;"  to  which  he  plead- 
ed guilty  of  the  absence,  with  an  addition 
of — ^how  proud  he  felt  by  the  compliment 
conveyed  under  the  observation.     He  had 

hurt 
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hurt  his  foot,  he  said,  or  rather  it  had  been 
hurt  by  a  horse,  which  lamed  him  for 
some  days. 

**  But  you  are  well  again  from  the  acci* 

dent,  I  should  hope,  O'Connor?"  said  his 

lordship;  '"  and   we'll  see  you   oftener. 

^   Maria's  going  to  have  a  grand  ado— -what 

;   is  vulgarly   terrared   a   *  house-warming.* 

'    We  went  out  of  the  last  house  warm 

(  enough  to  a  certainty ;  and  I  hope  you'll 

r  npt  have  the  guard  that  day,  nor  be  lame ; 

!^  besides,  it's  the  first  dashing  party  she  has 

ever  given,  and  she  will  be  sadly  vexed,  I 

know,  if  you  are  not  at  it ;  but  she'll  send 

you  a  card  of  course,  and  introduce  you 

afterwards,  as  the  flaming  hero^  or  some 

such  thing." 

To  all  this  detail  captain  O'Connor  was 
silent,  and  not  alone  silent,  but  appeared 
thoughtful  and  abstracted. 

"  But  Maria  herself  will  tell  you  all 
about  it,"  resumed  his  lordship,  who,  as  he 
spoke^  touched  the  bell-handle,  and  the 
servant  answered  instantly — "  Let  Miss 

Dorville 
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Dorville  be  told  captain  O'Connor  is  here/' 

"  By  no  means  P  cried  O'Connor,  as  if 
starting  from  a  reverie ;  but  the  man  was 
gone.  **  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stop  a  mo- 
ment, lord  DorviUe — I  have  an  appoint- 
ment— I  have '' 

"  Nonsense !"  said  his  lordship ;  "  you 
can  stop  to  shake  hands  with  her." 

The  servant  returned — "  Miss  DorviUe 
has  just  gone  out,  my  lord,"  he  said. 

^*  Gone  out!"  repeated  his  lordship, 
"  how,  or  where  ?" 

The  servant  could  not  tell. 

"  She  is  not  gone  out,"  resumed  lord 
DorviUe.  **  But  I  guess  what  it  is — she 
is  offended  at  your  stopping  away  so  long, 
O'Connor,"  and  his  lordship  laughed; 
"  young  ladies  are  so  soon  Mff^'d  you  know ; 
but  I'll  go  and  fetch  her." 

"  Hold,  my  lord  !"  cried  O'Connor,  ar- 
resting his  lordship's  steps  as  he  was  about 
to  quit  the  room — "  a  moment  before  you 
go;"  and  lord  Dorville  returned — "  you 
will  forgive  me,  I  trust,  lord  PoryiU^" 

said 
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said  he,  hesitatingly—"  I — I  do  not  wish 
to  see  Miss  DorviUe — any  more  r 

Lord  Dorville's  first  impulse  was  sur* 
prise— 'the  next,  a  bow  of  more  formality  or 
coldness  than  ever  he  had  shewn,  or  pro- 
bably thought  he  could  shew,  to  O'Connor, 
as  he  replied — "  Certainly,  captain  O'Con^ 
nor — I  should  l>e  sorry  assuredly — Miss 
Dorville  herself  would——" 

^^  Do  not  mistake  me,  lord  Dorville !" 
cried  O'Connor ;  "  and  if  I  act  from  mo- 
tives of  the  strictest  honour,  do  not  coo- 
demn  me!" 

"  You  are  a  br^ve  fellow  !'*  exclaimed 
his  lordship,  recovering  from  any  little  re? 
sentment  he  might  feel  on  his  daughter's 
account — **  you  are  a  brave  fellow,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  as  honourable  as  you  are 
courageous," 

"  My  lord,"  resumed  O'Connor,  "  I  shall 
submit  the  proof  to  your  lordship's  opi- 
nion. I  am  unquestionably  a  man  of  large 
fortune— rank  by  my  profession  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  ivxj^t  f(s  a  soldier,  never  will 

disgrace 
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difgrace  it ;  though  I  can  boast  of  havii^ 
royal  blood  in  my  veins,  as  one  of  my  an- 
cestors was  a  king  of  Munster^  yet,  by 
my  soul,  the  relationship  is  so  fm-  backi 
that  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  get  tlie 
chronology  of  it." 

"  Genealogy,"  said  his  lordship,  good- 
naturedly,  who  had  often  before  noticed 
some  little  errors  in  the  brave  captain's  vo- . 
cabulary;  but  passed  them  over,  as  faults 
arising  through  early  neglect  in  his  educa- 
tion, or  some  deficiency  in  whoever  had 
the  care  of  him ;  for  it  is  a  certain  feet, 
that  until  within  a  few  years,  many  per- 
sons of  fortune  and  respectability  in  Ire- 
land had  very  little  learning  themselves, 
and  gave  their  children  in  proportion; 
females  in  particular  were  sadly  defective 
in  education,  and  a  young  lady,  of  very 
great  pretensions,  might  be  unable  to 
write  but  her  own  name,  or  spell  words  of 
three  syllables  without  blundering  over 
them;  and  even  now,  there  may  still  be 
existing  ladies  of  the  old  school^  who  hav- 
ing 
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hig  profited  very  little  by  their  schooling, 
yet  risen  par  hazard  to  certain  rank  in 
the  world,  could  not  write  one  of  their 
own  compliment  cards;  or,  if  they  could, 
not  spell  two  words  of  it  correctly.  But 
their  children  ai'e  of  the  new  school,anii  can 
do  that  for  them. 

*'  So  it  is,  my  lord,"  resumed  O'Con- 
nor, "  and  there's  the  point  I  am  going 
on.  That  I  was  born  to  a  fortune,  is  clear, 
because  I  have  it;  but  I  was  not  horn 
with  the  expectation  of  having  one.  My 
&ther  was  a  poor,  ignorant  man — lived  in 
a  cottage  in  Ireland ;  he  might  have  been  a 
labourer  in  bis  early  time,  for  what  I  know  ; 
but  I  was  a  babe  when  he  died  ;  and  my 
another  earned  her  livelihood  by  keeping  a 
lew  fowls  and  pigs,  and  such  like  things, 
which  she  used  to  sell  to  the  neighbouring 
■market,  and  good  folks  about ;  while  I,  her 
ionly  son,  from  the  time  Icould  walk  almost, 
Was  employed  by  her  to  carry  a  little  bas- 
ket of  these  commodities  backwards  and 
ibrwards,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
■  TOL.  III.  I  very 
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very  little  other  cov^ing,  with,  a  plentiM 
share  of  nothing  to  fill  my  stomach  some- 
times into  the  bargain." 

O'Connor  delivered  this  in  such  a  trolj 
unaffected,  genuine  style,  that  lord  Dor« 
Tille  could  not  but  laugh,  and  laugh  hear^ 
tily  too.— "Well  O'Connor,**  cried  he, 
'^  and  what  does  all  this  plain-dealing  re- 
late to?" 

"  You  shall  hear,  my  lord,"  resumed  be. 
**  My  mother  died  when  I  was — may  be 
eight  years  old,  and  I  put  my  best  leg 
foremost,  and  jogged  up  to  DuUin  to  aa 
lincle  of  mine,  who  lived— no  matter 
^here — ^your  lordship  would  not  kRW: 
the  place  if  I  m^itioned  it.  But  he  was! 
a  terrible  miser;  it  was  only  because  he 
wanted  a  thing  like  me  to  run  of  his  cr^ 
rands,  that  he  took  me  in  when  I  had  not 
a  soul  to  give  me  a  morsel  of  bread ;  but 
his  heJart  was  as  hard  as  a  dry  crv^t ;  how^ 
ever,  as  !  said,  he  wanted  my  services,- 
and  he  did  that  for  a  selfish  motive,  that 
he  would  iK>t  have  done  for  a  Joonopasskmn 

ate 
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fe,  although  I  was  his  own  sister's 
son,  and  only  child." 

"  He  was  not  a  true-born  Irishmnn," 
said  lord  Dorville,  "  for  they  are  benevo- 
lence and  hospitality  to  the  back  bone." 

"  O  by  my  soul  an'  he  was,  my  lord," 
returned  the  captain,  "  a  true-born  Pad- 
dy sure  enough,  and  so  was  his  father  and 
mother."  Lord  Dorville  smiled.  — "  I 
mean,"  continued  O'Connor,  "  his  mother 
was  an  Irishwoman  as  well  as  his  father." 
"  That  will  do,"  said  his  lordship ;  "  go 
on,  O'Connor;  you  would  not  be  half  so 
agreeable,  if  you  had  not  some  of  your  na- 
Honalities  now  and  then." 

"  The  short  and  the  long  of  it  however 
Was,  my  lord,"  continued  he — "  my  uncle 
died  when  I  was  a  young  man;  I  had  liv- 
ed, or  starved  with  him,  if  you  please,  all 
tiiose  years;  for  in  truth  I  believe  I  should 
liave  starved,  if  it  had  not  been  for  ould 
iFitzakerly,  my  schoolmaster,  who  gave 
me  sometimes  a  good  platter  of  bread  and 
meat,  while  I  was  a  boy  with  him  ;  and 
I  2  afterwards, 


tor  be  was  tlie  dam-  the  s 
miser  that  ever  trod  in  shoe  lea 
I  should  not  speak  ill  of  hin 
He  left  a  power  of  money  behin 

"  Which  you  had,  I  presuo 
nor,"  observed  his  lordship. 

"  Just  so,  my  lord,"  he  replit 
fortune  enabled  me  to  move  ii 
of agentleman.  Ipprchasedin ti 
after  some  little  time;  and  if  1 1 
education  or  birth  a  man  of  polii 
ners,  I  trust  I  never  will  be  foi 
iog  two  things  necessary  to  fortr 
man — honour  and  integrity." 

"  And  bravery,"  added  lord 
"  You  possess  three  grand  esseni 
ever;  and  if  you  keep  your  owi 
my  good  fellow,  no  one  is  to  go  t< 
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*    ^'Oh!  by ^But  I  promised  Pd  ne- 

*Ver  swear,"  and  he  corrected  himself,  re- 
"^^embering  the  admonition  of  Miss  Dor- 
*ville.    ^*  If  s  well  I  was  bom  an  Irishman, 

•^fiince  if  I  had  been  a  Frenchman (damn 

lithe  French  though)  or  a  German,  (and 
s  I  hate  them  as  I  hate  the  devil),  or  a 
■  Scotchman,  or  a  Welchman,  or  any  thing 
of  that  breed,  Fd  never  have  acknowledged 
i   my  country,  for  all  they  might  guess  by 
t  my  tongue  what  part  I  came  from." 
if       Lord  Dorville  was  again  inclined  to 
I  laugh  at  this  most  palpable  blunder,  but 
(    he  did  not,  for  he  became  exceedingly  in- 
terested in   the  captain's  confession,  by 
wondering  what  it  could  lead  to,  as  it 
must,  he  considered,  lead  to  something. 

"  My  fortune,**  resumed  O'Connor,  "  is 
certainly  something  very  considerable; 
but  I  arrogate  no  consequence  to  myself 
from  it,  lord  Dorville — ^^rt  was  a  chance 
matter  gave  it  to  me.  It  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  make  me  think  better  or 
worse  of  myself;  but  it  makes  me  think, 

1 3  that 
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afterwards^  that  I  used  to  rob  the  till  of  a 
few  halfpence — (my  uncle  never  left  any 
thing  else  in  it)  to  buy  me  a  bit  of  victuals; 
for  he  was  the  dam— —the  sbockingest 
miser  that  ever  trod  in  shoe  leather.  But 
I  should  not  speak  ill  of  him  after  all. 
He  left  a  power  of  money  behind  him — " 

"  Which  you  had,  I  presume,  O'Con- 
nor,""  observed  his  lordship. 

**  Just  so,  my  lord,'*  he  replied.  **  My 
fortune  enabled  me  to  move  in  the  rank 
of  a  gentleman.  I  purchased  in  the  Guards 
after  some  little  time ;  and  if  I  am  not  by 
education  or  birth  a  man  of  polished  man- 
ners, I  trust  I  never  will  be  found  want- 
ing two  things  necessary  to  form  a  gentle- 
man— honour  and  integrity." 

"  And  bravery,"  added  lord  Dorville. 
**  You  possess  three  grand  essenti^s  how- 
ever ;  and  if  you  keep  your  own  council, 
my  good  fellow,  no  one  is  to  go  to  the  He- 
rald's College  to  seek  out  your  pedigree. 
Your  country,  you  know,  O'Connor,  like 
charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  faults." 

«Ob! 
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"Oh!  by But  I  promised  I'd  ne- 
ver swear,"  and  he  corrected  himself,  re- 
membering the  admonition  of  Miss  Dor- 
vjUe.     "  It's  well  I  was  born  an  Irishman, 

since  if  I  had  been  a  Frenchman (damn 

the  French  though)  or  a  German,  (and 
I  hate  them  as  1  hate  the  devil),  or  a 
Scotchman,  or  a  Welchman,  or  any  thing 
of  that  breed,  I'd  never  have  acknowledged 
my  country,  for  all  they  might  guess  by 
roy  tongue  what  part  I  came  from." 

Lord  Dorville  was  again  inclined  to 
laugh  at  this  most  palpable  blunder,  but 
he  did  not,  for  he  became  exceedingly  in- 
terested in  the  captain's  confession,  by 
wondering  what  it  could  lead  to,  as  it 
must,  he  considered,  lead  to  something. 

"  My  fortune,"  resumed  O'Connor,  "is 
certainly  something  very  considerable ; 
but  I  arrogate  no  consequence  to  myself 
from  it,  lord  Dorville — it  was  a  chance 
matter  gave  it  to  me.  It  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  make  me  think  better  or 
worse  of  myself;  but  it  makes  me  think, 
I  3  that 
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that  I  almost  fear  I  should  wish  I  never 
had  had  if' 

^*  Indeed !"  said  his  lordship ;  f  but  that 
would  be  a  strange  matter  indeed,  exx^ 
sidering,  O'Connor^  that  with  sueh  an  iooi* 
meiise  fortune,  your  youth,  and,  withoiM: 
any  flattery,  one  of  the  handsomest,  fineft 
young  men  in  England,  why,  O'Connor, 
you  could  command  the  world !" 

'*  My  lord,"  answered  O'Connor,  ^*  I 
have  not  been  able  to  oommaad  myself; 
and  when  I  say,  the  information  I  have 
just  given  your  lordship  amounts  to  what 
I  fear  the  overthrow  of  all  that  oould 
bring  my  happiness,  you  will,  I  trust, 
consider  my  motive  for  thus  intruding  on 
you,  and  say  that  great  fortune  is  not  al- 
ways followed  by  that  which  could  en- 
sure it." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  O'Connori" 
said  lord  Dorville,  with  very  great  kind- 
ness  expressed  in  the  observation. 

My  lord,"  resumed  captain  O'Connor, 

• 

I  will  now  be  fully  candid.    At.  Clef- 

bury 
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bniy  Uaitle  It  v/as  my  liappiness  to  meet 
a  young  lady,  who  very  warmly  interested 
me.  In  fact,  I  could  not,  nor  did  I  try,  to 
command  my  own  feelings  ;  I  loved  ber — 
and  do  love  her — and  will  love  her  all  my 
life;  buti  learned  she  was  high  born — Isoon 
found  she  was  high  bred ;  and  however 
I  miglit  be  distinguished  by  fortune,  I  yet 
was  aware  of  the  blot  there  could  be  found 
in  my  escutcheon.  The  happiest  event  of 
my  liie,  to  that  time,  occurred  some  little 
while  back ;  but  I  would  wave  on  that 
score  every  idea  of  an  obligation.  Need 
I  say,  lord  Dorville,  your  daughter?  Nor 
did  1  know,  for  some  days  after  I  had  Jirst 
met  ber,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
peer.  J\Iy  alliance,  my  lord,  can  confer 
no  honour  on  your  lordship;  and  my  for- 
tune is  merely  accidental.  I  dore  not  ask 
the  hand  of  Miss  Dorville,  and  honour 
<io6es  my  lips  to  every  expression  my 
heart  would  bestow-  If,  therefore,  I  no 
longer  wish  to  meet  ber,  attribute  it  to 
the  true  motive.  I  have  been  thus  can- 
i4  did 
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that  I  almost  fear  I  should  wish  I  never 
had  had  it;* 

**  Indeed !"  said  his  lordship ;  f^  but  that 
would  be  a  strange  matter  indeed,  eoi^- 
sidering,  0'G>nnor,  that  with  sueh  an  inar 
meiise  fortune,  your  youth,  and,  withoiM: 
any  flattery,  one  of  the  handsomest,  finest 
young  men  in  England,  why,  O'Conmnr, 
you  could  command  the  world !" 

"  My  lord,"  answered  O'Connor,  ^*  I 
have  not  been  able  to  command  myself; 
and  when  I  say,  the  inforipation  X  have 
just  given  your  lordship  amounts  to  whift 
I  fear  the  overthrow  of  all  that  ppuld 
bring  my  happiness,  you  will,  I  trust, 
consider  my  motive  for  thus  intruding  on 
you,  and  say  that  great  fortune  is  not  al- 
ways followed  by  that  which  could  en- 
sure it." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  O'ConnoTi** 
said  lord  Dorville,  with  very  great  kind-* 
ness  expressed  in  the  observation. 

•*  My  lord,"  resumed  captain  O'Connor, 

"I  will  now  be  fully  candid.    At.  Clef - 

bury 
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bury  Castle  it  was  ray  happiness  to  meet 
a  young  lady,  who  very  warmly  interested 
me.  In  fact,  I  could  not,  nor  did  I  try,  to 
command  my  own  feelings  ;  I  loved  her — 
and  do  iove  her— and  will  love  her  all  my 
life;  but  I  learned  she  was  high  born — I  soon 
found  she  was  high  bred ;  and  however 
I  might  be  distinguished  by  fortune,  I  yet 
was  aware  of  the  blot  there  could  be  found 
in  ray  escutcheon.  The  happiest  event  of 
my  life,  to  that  time,  occurred  some  little 
while  back;  but  I  would  wave  on  that 
score  every  idea  of  an  obligation.  Need 
I  say,  lord  Dorville,  your  daughter?  Nor 
did  I  know,  for  some  days  after  I  hadjirst 
met  her,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
peer.  Mt/  alliance,  my  lord,  can  confer 
no  honour  on  your  lordship;  and  my  for- 
tune is  merely  accidental,  I  dare  not  ask 
the  hand  of  Miss  Dorville,  and  honour 
ck>ses  my  lips  to  every  expression  my 
heart  would  bestow.  If,  therefore,  I  no 
Itmger  wish  to  meet  her,  attribute  it  to 
the  true  motive.  I  have  been  thus  can- 
1  4,  did 
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did  with  your  Icn^dsfaip,  that  I  should  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  or  be 
reproadied  by,  had  I  boldly  come  forward, 
depending  on  fortune's  chances.  But 
from  the  moment  I  understood  the  rank 
of  Miss  Dorville's  father,  I  gave  up  my 
cause  as  a  lost  one;  nor  had  I  thiown 
tnysdf  in  her  way  again,  but  that  my 
happy  stars  led  me  to  her  rescue.  I 
cannot  hope  any  favour  from  your  kyrd- 
ship,  since  I  have  only  adventitious  for- 
tune to  offer ;  I  therefore  think  it  but  a 
duty  I  owe  myself,  to  forego  the  society 
of  the  person  so  dear  to  my  affection^ 
yet  so  removed  from  my  hopes  by  higher 
claims  and  pretensions." 

Lord  Dorville  took  a  hand  of  O'Connor 
between  both  his — **  Your  nobleness  of 
character  amply  supplies  the  place  of 
nobleness  of  birth,  O'Connor,"  warmly  ex^- 
pressed  his  lordship;  **  nor  does  the  for« 
mer  always  prove  an  attendant  of  the 
latter ;  and  I   can  tell  you,  my  friend^ 
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your  alliance  would  not  be  rejected  by 
men  of  higher  rank  than  lord  DorviUe." 

This  was  no  direct  reply,  though  it  was 
not  an  ungracious  one,  to  throw  any 
damper  on  his  spirits. 

"  I  have  no  relations,  however,  that  I 
know  of,"  resumed  O'Connor,  "  that  could 
come  after  me,  to  claim  a  cousinship, 
unless  it  might  be  sonoething  in  my  own 
way,  respecting  Roderick  O'Connor,  king 
of  Munster,  &c. ;  and  on  that  score  1  need 
not  fear  the  ghost  of  uncle  Jacob  to  up- 
braid me  for  taking  all  his  gold  to  my- 
self: and  with  regard  to  the  deficiencies  of 
my  education,  I  would  tell  your  lordship, 
in  secret,  that  from  the  time  I  came  to 
town  from  Clerbury  Castle,  after  meeting 
with  Miss  Dorville,  that,  more  fully  aware 
than  ever  of  this  matter,  I  directly  placed 
myself  under  the  instruction  of  a  very 
clever  master  of  languages,  to  whom  I  go 
privately  to  receive  lessons,  and  give  him 
more  of  my  company  than  I  do  any  other 
person;  and  if  I  cannot  at  my  age  be- 
1 5  come 
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come  a  clever  scholar,  I  trust,  ^t  least,  I 
shall  in  some  degree  give  my  understand- 
ing a  bit  of  a  polish/' 

*'  Indeed,"  said  his  lordships  '^  I  do»% 
think  your  understanding  require^  mu(^ 
rubbing  up;  and  if  I  were  tp  say,  O'Con- 
nor, there  was  little  wanted  to  cqmplefe 
the  gentleman,  but  that  which  you  ai? 
now  most  wisely  pursuing,  I  do  not  fiatr 
ter  you ;  and  if  it  is  to  Maria  you  are  iQ- 
debted  for  putting  the  plan  in  ex^utiop^ 
you  ought  to  think  it  a  very  fortqnat? 
day  you  met  with  her.** 

Still  lord  Dorville  was  silent  as  to  tl)f 
main  point.  A  long  pause  ensued.  O'Conr 
nor  twirled  his  watch-chain — played  witii 
the.  bell-handle,  near  one  of  which  he. sat^ 
by  the  fire — took  up  the  poker  to  stir  ili 
but  recollecting  himself,  laid  it  down 
again.  At  length,  finding  his  lordship 
did  not  speak,  and  he  having  said  all  be 
thought  right  to  afford  lord  Dorville  tfaj^ 
opportunity  of  giving  a  decided  reply^ 
concluded,  by  his  not  doing  so,  he  had 

nothing 
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lii^  to  hope  beyond  the  kindness 
hitherto  expressed  for  him,  and  which  he 
conjectured  to  arise  through  the  mere  im- 
pulse of  gratitude. — "  But  tliat,"  he  said 
to  liimself,  "  was  a  sentiment  he  did  not 
want  from  iiim,  sincc>  had  lie  known  it 
was  Maria  Dorville  was  in  danger,  he 
would  have  gone  through  worse  flames 
than  those  to  rescue  her.  But  not  know- 
ing that,  the  act,  at  he^t,  could  only  be 
considered  one  of  humanity.  —  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  here,"  added  he,  in 
his  soliloquy,  "  therefore  it  were  best  I 
took  my  departure."  And  O'Connor  rose 
from  his  chair  with  that  intent. 

Lord  Dorville  seeaied  to  give  a  start 
as  captain  O'Connor  moved,  and  ^  tliough 
he  himself  had  been  soliloquizing. 

"  You're  not  going,  O'Connor,",  he  ci'ied ; 
"  you  vtust  wait  and  see  IVIaria;  for,  after 
all,  we  must  not  deliberately  offend  the 
girls,  who,  in  their  way,  have  often  the 
power  of  retaliating  pretty  handsomely." 

"  But  Jliss  Dorville  is  not  at  liome,  my 
I  6  lord ;" 
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lord ;"  and  somehow  O'Connor  thought  be 
should  go,  if  his  inclinations  did  not  say, 
"  wait  and  dee  her  once  more !" 

"  I  do  not  believe  she  is  out,"  said  his 
lordship;  "  but  I'll  go  and  see  myself— 
don't  Btir  till  I  return,  O'Connor,"  and 
O'Connor  sat  down  again  as  his  lordship 
quitted  the  room. 

Again  O'Connor  sat  musing,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  when  the  door  re- 
opened, and  his  lordship  returned,  leading 
in  his  daughter.—"  I  told  you,  O'Connor," 
said  he,  "  she  was  not  gone  out ;  but,  like 
all  Misses,  she  was  sulking,  1  suppose,  be< 
cause  her  best  friend  had  abandoned  us." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  papa,"  she  blusbingly  an- 
swered, "  captain  O'Connor  is  certainly 
bis  own  master,  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  that 
respect;  /must  ever  and  always  be  happy 
to  hear  of  his  being  so,  though  1  were  even 
never  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him 
again ;  and  I  bid  him  most  cordially  and 
truly  welcome  now,  however  late  he  con- 
descends to  pay  the  visit,"  and  she  held 
out 
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out  her  hand  to  him ;  it  trembled  a  little, 
and  his  was  not  much  better. — "  1  think," 
resumed  Miss  Dorville,  before  giving  him 
time  to  speak,  "  we  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  captain  O'Connor, 
since  that  day  at  lady  Bradford's,  that  you 
ran  off  with  lady  Mary  Stafforth  in  her 
carriage,  which  is  now  more  than  three 
weeks  back." 

Lord  Dorville  stirred  the  fire.  — 
"Where's  the  cat?"  he  asked,  looking 
round  him. 

"  The  cat,  papa !"  said  she — "  what  do 
you  want  with  the  cat  ?" 

*•  Because,"  returned  he,  "  she  has  got 
out  of  the  bag." 

"  I  did  not  know  she  had  been  in  one," 
replied  his  fair  daughter,  not  aware  of  the 
allusion. 

**  Do  you  understand  me,  O'Connor  ?" 
and  his  lordship  smiled. 

O'Connor  stammered — hesitated— blush- 
ed, although  a  soldier. — "  I  dare  not  think 
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•^or  l)elieve-«-^OT^  suppose/'  saidhe^.  '*  tfait 
Miss  DorvUle^^-p-N^" 

''Bui^  in  shon,^  cried  UoidDwvitte^ 
sudd^y  interruplSnghitiviperoeintig  hii 
hesitationi  **  it  was .  lady  Moiy \  ran .  awiiy 
with  you,  I  should  suppose^  >O^C6nDor^ 
ainte^you  set  off  in  her  ladyshipTs  own  cai^ 
riaga"  .    ;: 

*^  And  if  she  had  known  I  idade  a  emf 
venience  of  it,"  said .  O'Conncfiv  '^hec  la- 
dyship had  not  perhaps. beee  obl^iedto 
me.  It  was  that  morning,  my  lov^r  I 
mentioned  to  you  a  while  ago^  tha  horse 
having  trod  on  my  foot  as  I  stpod-j^peijcf 
ing  to  an  oflBcer  of  ours,i  who* had;  just 
mounted  at  the  gate.  I  diditiofijglveiiit 
much  thought  at  the  -time^  thoii^hilt  {mill- 
ed me  considerably,  and  walked  i  Ito  :^lft^ 
Bradford's.  There  I  soon  found  rtteiJIibi 
convenienoo  of  my  tight  boot.  JUady  Ma- 
ry Stafforth's  carriage  presented  a  iveary  iife 
sitaUe-convenience  to  get  baqkr  to^the 
Hdrsi^  Quards!»  for  I  could  Jiot  have  :Wfi}k^ 
ed -there,  had  1  been  made  commander-in- 

ctdef 
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i  ^k  'Hit  I  said  nothing  of 

1^   ^^       y  opportunity  of  pi- 

^^^  ^  .d  Miss  DorviUe,  with 

-  ^  ,  ire  there  was  something  of 

^  tooj  my  dear  Miss  DorviHe," 

,  "  for  I  know  ladies  are  veiy  apt 

^1  more  compassion  for  those  matt^9 

iluui  our  seXi    However,"  and.  as  he  yet 

iield  her  hand,  **  I  hope  I  now  make  my 

feacef  and  ensure  my  pitrdon.    Until  ye^^ 

terday,  I  never  wa3  out.  of  my  room  from 

that  day." 

^^  Indeed !"  e^claime^  Miss  PorviUe# 
witb  a  very  interesting  expression  of  re^ 
g9«t.  and  .ple^ure;  '^  then  I  am  sure  we 
sbotild;  be  tfngry  with  ourselves,  at  having 
&f  a  moment  indiilged  our  spleen  against 
ycMJL  But  I  really  thought  your  new  ac« 
q^suataneep  9%o0i  a  ohance  of  being  fori 
giitt^  in  the  renewal  of  your  older  friend^ 

The  conversation  became  pretty  gehe« 

raU 
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tbI,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  0*Connar 
forgot  he  had  intended  to  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  MissDorvilleas  much  as  possible. 
Still  he  lingered^  and  still  he  could  not 
venture  to  tear  himself  away — ^perhaps  fixr 
ever. 

Lord  Dorville  too  found  himself  placed 
in  a  very  awkward  situation-— he  did  not 
in  fact  know  what  reply  to  make  to  0*Con* 
nor's  declaration.  He  did  not  in  the  least 
know  his  daughter's  sentiments  respecting 
him,  or  whether  she  thought  more  of  him 
than  as  a  person  she  was  so  fortutaatdy 
indebted  to  for  her  preservation.  Had 
O'Connor  said  nothing  of  his  origin,  and 
asked  him  to  favour  his  suit  in  addressing 
Miss  Dorville,  his  lordship  would  have 
presented  no  opposition  to  his  wishes. 
But  now,  he  thought,  it  would  appear  as 
if  his  immense  fortune  was  the  bait  to  lure 
him,  or  her:  and  was  there  no  way  to 
prove  to  O'Connor,  that  alone  was  not  the 
case;  for  divest  him  of  fortune,  his  lord* 
ship  would  have  thought  his  honourable 

character 
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ter  and  bravery,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  superior  grandeur  of  his  person,  and 
natural  politeness,  would  place  him  on  a 

'  level  with  the  first  hero  in  the  land;  for 
had  he  been  in   any  regiment  but  the 

I  guards,  assuredly  his  valour  had  paved  his 

[  way  to  the  highest  military  rank.     Lord 

I  Dorville,  however,  hit  on  a  happy  scheme, 
at  the  sudden  impulse  of  the  moment,  to 
try  what  the  opinion  of  Miss  Dorville 
might  be  of  this  hero ;  and  thought  it 
Would  be  a  nice  bit  of  fun  to  thus  take  her 

■  off  her  guard.  He  hoped  O'Connor  would 
not  speak  to  spoil  his  jest — should  the  re- 
sult turn  out,  as  he  thought  it  very  likely 
would,  he  would  know  what  to  do  then. 

,  His  lordship,  however,  had  again  recourse 

( to  the  fire  and  poker  to  keep  his  features 
in  order;  for  he  could  talk  to  and  of  the 
latter,  when  he  found  his  muscles  relax. — 

.  "  Captain  O'Connor,  my  love,"  speaking 
to  his  daughter,  his  back  towards  her,  as 

I  he  poked  the  bright  coals,  "  is  come  to 

l*Uke  leave  of  us." 

"To 
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''  To  take  leave  of  us^  papa  T'  she  re- 
peated, in  an  aooent  of  surprise :  ''  how 
so  ?— ^where  is  he  ^ing  ?-*«-Where  are  you 
going,  captain  O'Connor  ?" 

O'Connor  made  no  reply ;  he  had  not 
time  before  his  lordslup  spoke  again ;  or  if 
be  had,  he  would  not  hare  known  what 
answer  to  make. 

*^  An  unfortunate  circumstance  has  oc^ 
curred,"  resumed  loi^d  Dorville;  *'  but 
every  thing  in  this  world  is  liable  to  ooa- 
tiilgpncies ;"  and  he  broke  the  coals^  with 
H  happy  c^ortunity  of  squeezing  up  his 
lips  with  the  strength  of  each  heavy  blow. 

*^  But  whdt  unfortunate  circumstance?'* 
an^  Miss  Dorville  seemed  all  impatience, 
"  dear  papa — captain  O'Connor        " 

^'  A  very  strong  claimant,  Maria,  has 
appear^  on  his  property, '^  went  on  his 
lordship^  ^  and  he  has  more  than  ^e 
chance  of  being  wholly  divested  of  it;  if 
the  business  is  not  done  already." 

*'  Oh  then,"  cried  Maria  Dorville,  catch- 
ing hold  of  O'Connor's  band,  while  tears 

trembled 
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tretnbled  in  her  eyes,  "  O'Connor,  you 
shall  share  my /oT^ane ;  I  hoped  I  might 
have  it  in  my  power  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of — of — my — my  gratitude,  and  my  wish 
is  gratified.  My  dearest  father,  let  O'Con- 
nor be — my — brother,  and— and "  She 

leaned  her  head  over  the  hand  she  held 
clasped  in  hers,  and  her  feelings  and  emo- 
tions became  very  powerful. 

O'Connor  threw  his  other  arm  round 
her  waist,  but  did  not  dare  open  his  lips. 

"  Brother!"  repeated  lord  Dorville. 
"  That  is  my  son.  It's  a  doubtful  claim, 
after  all,  tkua  propc^ed,  my  love.  But 
suppose  I  make  a  clause  to  it,  or,  as  they 
say  in  the  house — an  amendment  to  the 
bifl." 

"  Do  so,"  cried  Miss  Dorville;  "  but, 
dearest  papa,  deprive  me  not  the  power  of 
proving  to  O'Connor  my  esteem — my 
gratitude — my  best  good  wishes." 

*•  Oh,  by  no  means,"  replied  her  father ; 
"  I'll  strengthen  the  power,  by  giving 
O'Connor  power  over  you." 

"My 
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••  My  lord  r  cried  O'Connor.  "  Bflt 
ate  you  serious?  Maria-Dearest  Miss 
Dorville — may  I  believe——** 

•*  What  you  wish,  O'Connor,**  said  the 
father ;  **  for  I  rather  think  Miss  Dorville 
will  not  refuse  to  sanction  the  gift  I  make 
you.** 

''  Assuredly  not,  dear  papa,"  Maiit 
warmly  expressed,  but  without  an  idea  of 
her  father's  real  meaning.  **  O'Connor 
will  not  have  the  wealth  he  lately  thougbt 
himself  in  possession  of,  but  he  will  have 
sufficient  to  be  affluent  at  all  events— « 
you  know,  papa,  my  grandmamma*s  be- 
quest goes  equally  in  the  portion." 

'^  Amiable,  lovely  creature  !'*  exdaimed 
O'Connor.  *^  But  what  is  the  gift,  unless 
the  giver  comes  with  it?  Maria,  your 
father  sanctions  my  hopes — ^my  best,  my 
dearest,  fondest  wishes.** 

Maria  Dorville  now  at  once  compre- 
hended the  whole  business :  she  turned  to 
her  father,  while  the  deepest  blushes  spread 

themselvM 
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ttiemselves  over  her  face  and  neck,  even 
down  to  her  very  finger  ends. 

"  Yes,  Maria,"  cried  lord  Dorville,  tak- 
ing one  of  her  hands,  as  she  turned  to- 
wards him,  "  I  need  not  ask  your  consent 
us  to  the  gift  I  would  bestow  on  your 
brave  preserver:  your  thoughts  are  fully 
expressed  at  this  moment  on  your  coun- 
tenance: you  must  not,  my  love,  be  gene- 
rous by  halves;  but  with  the  gift  of  your 
fortune,  bestow  on  O'Connor   the  dearer 

gift  of  this "  and  he  placed  her  hand 

in  his.  "  O'Connor,"  his  lordship  empha- 
tically pronounced,  "  I  would  not  ex- 
change my  Bon-in-law  for  a  prince !" 

**  My  lord,"  cried  O'Connor,  who,  nearly 
overpowered  witli  his  unexpected  happi- 
ness, could  hardly  give  utterance  to  his 
words — "  and  were  I  a  monarch,  I  would 
lay  my  kingdom  at  her  feet!  Maria,  am 
1  indeed  the  chosen  of  your  amiable,  be- 
loved heart  ?  Oh,  beloved — dearly  be- 
loved of  mine!  My  lord! — But  forgive 
nie;  joy  will  make  a  man  forget  himself: 
I  confess 
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I  confesct  mine  to  have  ahnoot  overeomi^ 
every  sense  but  itself;  so  unexpected"— 
unhoped^-Maria^are  you  IndeeA  my  own?*' 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  Maria  Dorville 
prevented  her  saying  much ;  and  her  Ei- 
ther being  present,  might  prevent  her  giv- 
ing hberty  to  an  avowal  which  her  heart 
would  most  tenderly  acknowledge.  Httr 
confusion  and  timidity,  however,'  gave 
eloquence  tosilence,in  the  niantling  blushes 
of  her  cheek,  and  modesty  of  her  do\ra- 
cast  looks.  Lord  Dorville  had  had  his 
whim  out,  and  having  so,  he  kindly  and 
considerately  left  the  happy  pair,  to  come 
to  an  explanation  of  all  their  hopes,  fears; 
doubts,  and  et  ceteras,  attendant  on  an 
honourable  and  delicate  affection. 

Miss  Dorville  ventured  to  inquire  rf 
O'Connor,  had  he  not  been,  at  one  time, 
the  humble  admirer  of  lady  Mary  Stafforth; 
not,  she  assured  him,  did  she  ask  die 
question  from  any  doubtful  motive,  but  if 
it  had  been  so,  she  thought  there  should 
be  a  particular  delicacy  observed  in  any 

information 
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information  Hkely  to  meet  her  ladyship's 
oars  respecting  the  present  business. 

O'Connor  declared  most  truly,  he  had 
never  paid  more  attention  to  her  ladyship 
than  what  Miss  Dorville  herself  must  have 
been  aware  of  at  Clerbury  Castle.  He  had, 
by  her  own  particular  arrangement,  travel- 
led in  her  suite  from  Leicestershire,  where 
he  had  first  met  her  on  a  visit  to  her  bro- 
ther at  'I'owler  Lodge,  to  Clerbury  Castle, 
and  which  he  imagined  was  more  intended 
for  a  safeguard  than  through  any  other 
motive.  O'Connor  was  too  delicate  to 
acknowledge,  even  to  Miss  Dorville,  that 
lady  Mary  had  thrown  out  several  lures 
to  catch  him,  or  that  she  was  a  sad  flirt, 
without,  however,  being  imprudent.  He 
merely  exonerated  himself  of  every  cliarge 
leading  to  a  conjecture  that  he  had  paid 
her  attention,  merely jiour  passer  le  temps, 
and  laugh  at  afterwards.  He  said  he  had 
a  great  respect  for  her  ladyship,  but  be- 
yoBd  that,  she  had  nothing  to  condemn 
himfor,  or  he  to  accuse  himself  of. 

Miss 
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Miss  Dorville  soon  had  explianed  to  her 
the  claimant  on  O'Connor's  property^  so 
subtily  insinuated  by  her  father:  her  lover 
soon  satisfied  her  of  its  being  her  claim  on 
his  heart,  which  was  certainly  his  property, 
until  it  had  voluntarily  become  hers :  and 
with  justice  to  the  affections  of  this  ami- 
able girl,  so  tenderly  beloved,  she  bad 
never  given  a  second  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject (taking  it  in  the  literal  sense),  had  it 
not  been  reverted  to  by  her  father,  as  a 
laugh  against  her  credulity. 

Lady  Bradford  and  her  daughters  heard 
with  pleasure  of  the  approaching  union  of 
Miss  Dorville  with  captain  O'Connor;  he 
was  a  wonderful  favourite  with  her  and 
the  two  girls;  and  her  ladyship,  who 
piqued  herself  on  being  a  consummate 
judge  of  human  nature,  declared  she  did 
not  believe  a  better-hearted  nobler  fellow 
ever  existed  than  O'Connor;  and  Maria 
Dorville,  who  was  delicacy  and  elegance 
combined,  could  not,  she  said,  have  chosmi, 

indi- 
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mdividiially,  a  happier  object  as  her  future 
protector  through  life. 

O'Connor  remembered  that  Miss  Dor- 
ville  bad  expressed  a  strong  wish,  one 
time,  to  see  Ireland — not  particularly  its 
metropolis,  for  the  metropolis  of  every 
country  is  the  centre  of  its  bustle,  fashion, 
expence,  and  amusement;  but  the  beau- 
ties, natural  and  artificial,  of  the  kingdom 
in  general — its  localities,  hospitalities,  and 
characteristics;  and  it  being  the  ton  in 
high  life  to  spend  the  /loneymoon  any 
■where  but  at  home,  O'Connor  proposed 
taking  his  bride  to  Ireland,  and  spending 
theirs,  or  as  many  more  moons  as  they 
pleased,  in  viewing  whatever  might  be 
worth  seeing,  in  a  certain  district  of  that 
country,  as  they  were  not  intending  to 
(Camper  over  the  four  provinces.  But 
O'Ctainor  chose  Munster,  for  the  reason 
that  his  ancestor,  lloderick,  was  king  of  it, 
and  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  trace,  in 
the  archives  of  some  old  place  of  worship, 
.the  proof  of  his  descent  from  royalty! 

VOL.  lu.  K  Lord 
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Lord  DorvlUe  declined  aocompanying 
them  to  Ireland ;  but  it  was  a  mutual 
agreement  that  his  lordship  should  always 
reside  with  them,  making  but  one  family* 
Miss  Dorville,  indeed,  would  have  it  ntf 
otherwise,  for  as  much  as  she  was  attadied 
to  O'Connor,  she  would  have  resignedibiin, 
rather  than  be  separated  from  her.  only 
parent «— a  parent  whom  she  had.  every 
right  to  love  and  to  reverence.  The  newi 
establishment  in  the  square  was  found 
adequate  to  a  town  house*  with  the  exr 
ception  of  some  little  alterations-.  tfi4 
amendments  Miss  Dorville  pointedoutyaod 
which  her  affectionate  {mrent  said  should 
be  his  care,  when  she  was  gone,  to  have 
aittended  to.  The  two  Miss  Bradfbrds 
were  to  be  Miss^Dorville's  bride-maids-^ 
the  marriage  w^s  to  be  perfectly  private^ 
she  having  a  great  objection  to  parade, 
and  being  stared  at.  She  could  have 
wished  to  take  the  two  girls  with  her-^ 
but:  this  was  not  possible^there  could  but 
one  attend  her  to  Ireland;  and  lady  Brad^ 

ford 
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ford  apprehending  that  Miss  Dorville 
would  feel  a  delicacy  in  which  of  them 
to  choose,  from  the  apprehension  of  of- 
fending the  other^  pil^udently  settled  the 
matter  herself,  by  nominating  Paulina; 
for,  as  she  observed,  as  Miss  Dorville's 
s{{irit8  might  be  oppressed  at  thus  quit- 
ting!, her  friends,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
n^w^  director^ '  the  spirits  of  Paulina  would 
ac^  as  a  stimulative,  and  preserve  harmony 
in  those  of  the  bride. 

Miss  DOTville's"  party  was  to  precede 
hoatr  marriage,  but  nothing  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  latter*-^nd 'every  thing 
being  arranged,  with  the  whole  of  Miss 
Dorville'3  fortune,  and  three  thousand  a-^ 
year  of  her  husband's  in  addition  settled 
on  herself,  there  onljr  waited  the  mystical 
words  of  the  parson  to  confirm  the  hap- 
piness of  two  most  unfashionably  attached 
lieartSi 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Lady  Bateman  was  this  winter,  as  aU 
ready  said,  in  the  fullness  of  her  splen- 
dour— surrounded  by  pleasure,  admired, 
flattered,  followed;  her  parties  at  home 
were  brilliant — her  appearance  at  others 
splendid;  she  cut  her  cotemporaries  out 
and  out,  as  being  the  most  dashing,  da- 
ring, handsome  woman  of  them  all :  even 
Grosvenor  seemed  to  wonder  at  the  tm- 
provements  her  ladyship  made  in  the  road 
of  fashion  and  haut  ton,  and  fancied  often 
he  himself  was  thrown  in  the  back-ground, 
as  useless  lumber,  or  to  make  way  for 
some  wealthy  fool,  that  could  dangle  afler 
her,  and  of  whose  loose  cash  she  could 
avail  herself  at  the  card-table.  But  still 
Grosvenor  was  not  to  be  thrown  off  in 
this  kind  of  manner :  he  held  her,  as  he 

might 
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imigbt  a  bird  in  a  string,  which  he  could 
let  go  so  far  and  no  farther,  and  when 
darting  forwards  in  imagined  liberty,  sud- 
denly found  its  career  checked  by  the 
wary  hand  that  repelled  its  flight.  To  all 
demands  he  made  on  her  ladyship  for  mo- 
ney, she  turned  a  deaf  ear,  or  at  least  gave 
the  usual  answer,  she  had  not  any — that 
13  to  say,  not  any  thing  equal  to  what  his 
demand  was;  and  compelled  to  suhmit  to 
these  repeated  put-offs,  he  now  kept  his 
temper  in  bounds,  while  he  regarded  with 
a  watchful  eye  her  agency  respecting  Miss 
Pultney  and  himself,  determined,  should 
she  foil  him,  to  hold  no  hounds  to  his  rc> 
venge. 

As  to  Miss  Pultney  herself,  aware  of 
Mr.  Grosvenor  being  an  old  and  esteemed 
friend  of  sir  John  and  lady  Bateman,  for 

,  this  young  lady  knew  no  distinction  in 
their  friendships,  she  treated  Mr.  Grosve- 
nor with  the  attention  and  freedom  so  re- 
spected an  intimate  of  the  family  deserved. 
I^dy  Bateman,  always  clear-sighted  to 
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her  own  interest,  and  tenaciously  so  ii 
4ome  things,  had  particularty  Gautionad 
him  to  be  delicate  and  correct  in  his  at- 
tentions to  MissPultney:  she  was  of  a 
fortune  so  immense — so  superior  to  what 
'he  even,  in  his  best  and  noost  prosperous 
days,  could  have  hoped  to  engage,  that 
were  she  aware  he  looked  up  to  her  in 
the  expectation  of  making  her  bis  wife, 
her  delicacy — her  pride  perhaps,   mi^t 
take  alarm,  and  he  would  forfeit  for  ever 
all  hope  or  expectation  his  sangulne^widies 
could  have  flattered  him  with.     But  kdy 
Bateman  took  care  she  never  fainted  to 
him  his  having  a  powerful  rival  near  the 
throne,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  MaunseH; 
that  would  be  to  crush  at  once  the  soaring 
prospects  of  her  happy  coadjutor.     Nor 
did  her  ladyship  apprehend  any  ^scovery 
of  the  truth  coming  to  his  knowledge, 
while  she  manoeuvred  her  plots.     Miss 
Pultney  was  too  delicate  to  sufifer  ^tftie 
glance  of  her  eye  to  betray  the  secret 
emotions  of  her  heart,  to  any  p^^soabut 

her 
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her  T^'hose  own  eyes  had  been  too  pene- 
trating, Jiot  to  discover  the  insidious  in- 
terloper of  Miss  Pultney's  peace;  and 
Mr.  Maunsell  (her  ladyship  saw  that  with- 
out her  quizzing-glass,  however  she  kept 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  herself)  too  indif- 
ferent to  shew  a  passion  he  did  not  feel, 
for  an  object  that  merely  commanded  his 
respect,  with  the  politeness  due  to  all  the 
sex.  In  these  two  points  lady  Bateman 
was  safe  enough,  she  knew ;  and  while  she 
actually  believed  neither  one  or  the  other 
were  making  any  advance  in  their  hopes 
and  wishes,  her  ladyship  was  playing  her 
double  game,  and  ready  to  dart  througii 
the  first  opening  that  would  accelerate  her 
own. 

But  Miss  Neville's  absence  was  a  thorn 
that  rankled  in  the  heart  of  Grosvenor ; 
he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  her  not 
being  spirited  off  by  lady  Bateman;  hut 
for  why,  or  what  ostensible  purpose,  was 
what  lie  could  not  well  divine.  If  it  were 
to  put  her  out  of  his  way,  he  really  con- 
K  4  fessed 
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fessed  to  his  own  mind  verjr  strong  doubtt 
of  her  ladyship's  conscientious  .scrupdo- 
sity  in  those  kind  of  things;  except,  in- 
deed, that  he  had  not  money  to.  bribe  her 
favour,  and  afford  him  an  indirect  helpisg- 
hand  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design: 
but  he  bad  still  some  succour  in  view; 
the  bond  was  yet  unpaid,  for,  agreeaUe 
to  the  honour  of  the  copartners,  he  did 
not  consider  a  gambling  debt  won  of  an- 
other, although  purposely  thrown  in  bis 
way,  to  tend,  in  the  least  degree,  towards 
its  liquidation :  and  if  he  could  not  pre- 
sent a  bribe  in  bona  Jide  hard  cash,  he 
could  offer  one  tantamount,  in  the  sur- 
render of  this  engagement  to  her  lady- 
ship :  he  would  give  up  the  bond  to  lady 
Bateman,  if  lady  Bateman  gave  him  up 
the  place  where  Ellen  Neville  had  been 
conveyed  to — where  she  actually  might 
be  at  the  time — and  was  to  be  found  there. 
And  still  he  must  act  a  careful  part  him- 
self; for  while  he  had  honourable  designs 
on    Miss    Pultney's — fortune,    he    must 

have 
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ISv^'Tittle  policy  to  her  friend,  in  his 
(fwiionourable  designs  on  the  object  whom 
he  pursued  for  herself  only. 

Mr.  Maunsell  returned  soon  again  to 
town  ;  but  he  was  very  far  from  being  the 
same  Maunsell,  in  health,  spirits,  or  pur- 
suits, that  he  had  been  seen  at  Dudley 
Abbey,  or  even,  in  the  earlier  part,  at 
Clerbury  Castle,  He  lounged  away  many 
of  hia  hours  at  lady  Bateman's — he  seem- 
ed to  consider  it  as  a  home;  he  begged 
his  coming  might  not  interfere  with  her 
ladyship's  avocations,  but  that  she  would 
suffer  him  to  remain  or  depart  as  he  plea- 
sed. It  was  a  point,  come  naturally,  that 
her  ladyship  might  artificially  try  for  in 
vain,  and  she  of  course  allowed  him  to  do 
as  he  pleased.  Truth,  in  strict  justice, 
must  here  be  spoken ;  she  had  no  more 
designs  upon  Mr.  Maunsell,  in  her  own 
character,  than  she  might  upon  her  son; 
she  aimed  not,  for  herself,  either  at  his 
heart  or  his  purse,  but  considering  him  as 
having  been,  during  many  years,  the  ward 
K  5  of 
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oi  lofiv  husbands  she  was  peilieftly  Joatad- 
nU^  unci  Qorpect  in  admitting  him  to  thm 
privileges  of  the  hmm,  which  she  Jcnew, 
hai  Mr  John  hem  nfc  li  wste,  wopli,  as  ^ 
watAer  of  eoarse,  been  givesi  him.  But 
w  another  subject,  kdy  BiAeman  was  not 
qi^ite  so  disinterested ;  yeit  ahie  ww  ajw^ 
cooj,  always  beautiful  and  tnteDesting-^^- 
ways  guarded,  and  vXviay^^^eceitfhd. 

Maunsell  would  ^lometimes  t^row  him- 
sdf  on  a  couch,  and  recline  there  for  hours, 
while  her  ladyship  was  out  payifig  her  vi- 
sits, or  in  another  apartment  receiving 
them.  But  why  did  Maunsell  thus  hmjnt 
the  bouse  of  a  woman  he  neither  <K>uld  cor 
did  Ipve  or  respect  ?  for  in  this  perhaps  so- 
litary instance  he  was  himself  decditfuL 
The  respect  and  attention  he  paid  lady 
Bateman  at  his  first  introduction  to  her 
was  elicited  by  herself,  ahd  her  affinity  to 
his  highly- esteemed  guardian,  as  his  wife. 
A  more  friendly  intercourse,  however, 
presented  the  character  of  lady  Bateman 
to  him  in  a  very  different  point  of  view 

to 
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to  what  he  had  at  first  but  superficially 
observed  it;  and  if  still  as  personally  cap- 
tivating, she  lost  considerably  in  the  good 
qualities  of  her  head  and  her  heart.  Yet 
Maunsell  saw  nothing  decidedly  incorrect 
in  her  ladyship's  conduct,  beyond  the 
feshionable  levities,  which  impUcated  her 
prudence,  without  attacking  Iier  honour ; 
and  if  sir  John  Bateman,  without  ap- 
proving, tolerated  these  fashionable' pur- 
suits, by  leaving  her  at  Hberty  to,  do  as 
she  pleased,  so  long  as  he  could  reproach 
her  with  no  positive  error,  what  had 
Maunsell  to  do  or  say  on  the  business  be- 
tween man  and  wife  ?  Sir  John  has  com- 
plained of  his  wife's  pursuits — but  sir 
John,  instead  of  checking  them,  left  her 
three-fourths  of  his  fortune  to  dash  away 
as  she  liked,  and  made  no  effort  to  con- 
trol hei"  follies,  or  arrest  the  pursuits 
which  ultimately  drove  him  to  seek  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  his  own  way,  far 
from  his  connexions  and  his  home. — 
"  But    all    this,"    as   Maunsell  thought. 
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'^  is  no  business  of  mine :  I  consider  sT 
John  Bateman  in  the  light  of  a  pac^t^ 
and  it  would  be  impertinent  of  me  to 
offer  advice  to  a  p^^on  with  so  many 
more  years  of  experience .  over  his  head. 
I  can  only  imagine  wiiat  I  should  do  in  a 
mmilar  case— only  lady  Bateman  is  beau- 
tiful, and  beauty  will  cajole  a  wise  man 
out  of  his  senses  sometimes ;  and  stilly  if 
beauty  sways  his  better  judgment,  why 
does  he  find  his  greater  happiness  apiart 
from  that  which  'has  enticed  it  ?   This  is  a 
mystery    which  even   sir  John    himsetf 

.might  not  be  able  to  unravel.** But 

.sir  John  could  unravel  it,  and  very 
simply  too:  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
made  him,  in  many  instances,  a  dupe-*-? 
the  generosity  of  his  mind  told  him  he 
had  only  himself  to  blame — instead  there- 
fore of  punishing  those  who  deceived  him, 
he  punished  himself  for  not  having  been 
more  guarded. 

As  the  wife  of  his  guardian,  therefore, 
Mr.  Mauhsell  paid  every  deference  ^id 
-.  '  i  respect 
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vfespect  to  lady  Bateitian,  and  considering 
her  merely  in  that  point  of  view,  he  per- 
mitted liiraself  a  freedom  of  intercourse  in 
the  house,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
recollection  of  liis  many  years'  residence  in 
it  with  sir  John,  long  before  she  became 
the  mistress  of  it.  But  Mr.  Maunsell  had 
a  motive  for  those  lingering  visits  at  lady 
Bateman's;  his  heart  stitl  turned  to  the 
object  which  had  so  tenderly  and  faith- 
fully interested  it,  and  could  he  but  learn 
where  she  was,  notwithstanding  he  consi- 
dered her  lost  to  him  for  ever,  yet,  in  re- 
membrance of  that  attachment,  which,  in 
despite  of  his  better  reason  and  conviction, 
still  clung  to  his  recollection,  as  the  dear- 
est sentiment  that  iiad  ever  found  entrance 
there,  he  would  endeavour  to  recall  Ellen 
Neville  to  a  sense  of  her  own  degradation, 
and  return  her  to  the  world,  if  not  as  vir- 
tuous aa  she  quitted  it,  yet  with  princi- 
ples not  utterly  contaminated ;  he  would 
place  her  within  the  protection  of  some 
lady,  who  would  pity  the  errors  of  her 
youth, 
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youth,  in  the  extreme  beauty^  and  ftik- 
ably  innocence,  whidi,  by  li^^lng  her  opcm 
to  flattery,  had  imposed  on  her  crednfity, 
and  made  her  a  prey  of  artifice  and  design. 
— ^  If  lord  Sinclair  is  the  betrajher  of  tile 
unfortunate  girl,"*  thought  Maunsell,  ^  hsi 
credulity  may  be  pitied,  but  can  hardly 
be  condemned ;  for  no  man  ever  presentei 
a  fairer  copy  of  an  honest,  honouridbfe 
one,  than  did  his  lordship." 

Thus  thought  Maunsell,  as  he  reflected 
on  and  arranged  his  plans,  while  sicdilo- 
quizing  with  himself,  hour  after  hour^  on 
the  couch,  in  a  little  back  antichantiber  cf 
sir  John's,  or  lady  Bateman's  house  more 
properly,  in  the  absence  of  the  former. 
But  Maunsell  never,  of  his  own  accord, 
reverted  now  to  the  name  of  EU^i  Ne- 
ville ;  and  weeks  went  over,  which  still  saW 
him  as  distant  from  his  intended  object  &6 
before. 

Miss  Pultney,  as  already  observed,  was 
in  duch  dose  union  of  friendship  with  lady 
Bateman,  as  would  have  prevented  the 

necessity 
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ty  of  two  separate  domicileB,  did 
not  the  wealth  of  the  former  demand  she 
should  hold  an  establishment  in  London 
equal  to  it.  No  day,  however,  passed 
without  the  two  friends  seeing  each  other ; 
and  now  that  Maunsell  was  become  every 
thing  but  an  actunl  inliabitant  of  lady 
Bateman's,  her  ladyship  would  have  those 
visits  made  to  herself,  instead  of  an  inter- 
change; so  that  Miss  Pultney  was  con- 
stantly thrown  in  his  way,  as  if  witiiout 
design.  Grosvenor  did  not  come  so  fre- 
quently since  Maunsell's  visits;  and  when, 
or  if  he  did,  he  never  was  shewn  to  the 
room  where  the  latter  might  be ;  or  should 
Miss  Pultney  be  in  the  house,  her  ivary 
ladyship,  to  carry  on  her  designs,  always 
contrived  he  should  see  that  young  iady, 
to  make  him  believe  she  was  encouraging 
his  hopes  there. 

Captain  O'Connor  made  his  bow  occa- 
sionally at  lady  Bateman's.  Her  ladyship 
would  have  engaged  him  in  her  particular 
card-parties,  but  he  was  probably  rather 
aware 
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aware  now  that  she  was  an  adept  in  tte 
science,  and  declined  them. 

Lady  Mary  Stafforth  again  threw  out 
her  lures,  in  smiles  and  attentions,  to  catdi 
this  god  of  war  and  wealth ;  but  she  (band 
the  heart  of  the  hero  unassailable;  it  was 
attempting  a  forlorn  Aope— universally 
polite,  it  was  only  politeness  her  lady- 
ship could  elicit  of  him.  She  turned  as 
unsuccessfully  to  Maunsell  for  redress. 
Maunsell  was  inanity  itself,  and  she  had 
no  resource  but  whiling  away  her  hour^ 
in  expectation  of  yet  being  able  to  eflfect 
her  wish  by  perseverance.  Like  striking 
a  tenacious  flint  and  steel  on  damp  tinder, 
after  the  elbows  and  shoulders  have  ached 
by  an  hour^s  hard  work,  a  spark  comes, 
and  a  match  disposes  the  business — could 
lady  Mary's  trouble  end  so  happily,  she 
would  scarcely  think  her  perseverance 
any;  but 

"Love  will  hope  when  reason  should  despair." 

Her  ladyship  knew  nothing  of  what 

was 
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passing  at  lord  Dorville's.  Maria 
would  have  nothing  said  of  her  intended 
;iapproaching  marriage ;  hardly  any  person 
jknew  of  it,  but  the  Bradfords,  and  one 
\fir  two  fnends  of  captain  O'Connor,  who 
i-Were  to  attend  him  to  church.  The  Bate- 
jnans,  and  all  the  cotciHe,  therefore,  were 
(ignorant  of  it;  for  though  Miss  DorviUe 
iwould  have  had  no  hesitation  in  letting 
tthe  event  be  known  to  lady  Bateman  in- 
idividually,  yet  she  was  fully  aware  it 
Imight  as  well  be  a  telegraphic  informa- 
ttion,  as  it  would  spread  nearly  as  rapid 
^through  the  town.  Lady  Mary  Stafforth, 
1  therefore,  totally  in  the  dark  of  this  affair, 
fWas  not  perhaps  so  much  to  blame  in  try- 
ting  (with  many  others)  to  catch  (as  they 
llnigfat  suppose)  the  wandering  heart  of 
(this  formidable  hero  of  the  emerald  isle. 

During  all  these  transactions  at  home, 
isir  John  Bateman  was  pursuing  his  devi- 
,ous  way,  as  chance  or  circumstances  di- 
.lected  him.  AVhen  he  quitted  Dudley 
,  Abbey,  he  took  the  road  direct  for  Lon- 
don, 
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don,  where  he  had  some  atraxigements  to 
make,  and  settle  with  his  banker  albout 
the  remittal  of  money  to  him.  He  In^ugfat 
^^th  him  at'present  what  cash  he  might 
just  now  require,  and  ordered  the  next 
bills  to  Paris:  from  thence  he  said  be 
would  inform  them  further.  He  remain- 
ed but  two  or  three  days  in  town,  ^wlren 
he  again  ivesumed  his  route,  and  UEioved 
on  towards  those  tremendous  and  awfiil 
Alpine  barriers  which  separate -France  and 
Italy.  He  lounged  through  part  of  the 
Valais  and  Piedmont,  during  two  or  .three 
.  weeks,  and  from  thence  proceeded  on  to 
Naples.  Here  sir  John  halted  a  consider- 
able ;time,  to  view  one  of  the  finest  chics 
and  finest  tmys  in  the  world  perhaps.  He 
often  wished  he  had  Ellen  Neville  by  his 
side,  who  would  be  sensible  to  all  the 
i)eauties  of  nature  and  art  that  surrounded 
him  here;  and  he  recollected  having,  in 
a  conversation  with  Maunsell,  one  time 
heard  him  say  he  would  traverse  the  same 
ground  with  her,  when  she  was  bis  wife. 

~"  And 
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— *'  And  she  will  be  so,"  thought  the  good 
baronet ;  "  for  Maunsell  is  a  man  of  ho- 
nour— a  fine  young  fellow,  that  any  girl 
might  be  glad  to  catch,  even  the  great 
heiress  herself.  And  Ellen  will  be  here ; 
and  we  may  meet  in  Italy ;  and  who 
knows  but  lady  Bateman,  Fanny  herself, 
might  be  tempted  ?  And  my  darling 
Julia  too — but  no — she  is  but  an  infant. 
Dear  little  Julia !  and  I  am  forced  to  fore- 
go thy  engaging  prattle  !  But  all  will— two?/ 
be  well  yet.  She  will  grow  older — wiser 
— forego  her  follies — her  frivolities — and 
■  — -"  He  sighed.  "  But  where  may  / 
be  then?  Oh,  Fanny!  But  I  do  not 
upbraid  you — I  was  older  than  you,  and 
should  have  been  wiser." 

Sir  John,  of  course,  visited  everyplace 
of  note  and  worthy  of  attention  in  this 
lovely  country.  He  went  to  the  top  near- ' 
ly  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  whicti  was  at  the 
time  perfectly  tranquil ;  hut  he  thought 
of  its  terrific  eruptions,  overwhelming 
animal  and  vegetable  creation  in  its  pro- 
gress, 
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gress,  and  disturbing  the  works  of  nature 
with  as  unlimited  a  power  as  destroying 
the  works  of  man.  He  remained  here  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  and 
would  perhaps  have  prolonged  his  stay, 
had  he  not  feared  the  approach  of  the 
nroCf  or  south-east  winds,  which,  although 
seldom  appearing  until  May,  have  been 
found  sometimes  to  make  earlier  advances. 
He  bought  here  a  piece  of  beautiful  em- 
broidery for  lady  Bateman — a  box  of  deli- 
dOus  sweetmeats,  called  diabolonis^  to 
treat  his  particular  friends  with,  who 
might  require  a  stimulant^ — a  snuff-box, 
of  the  lava  of  Mount  Vesuvius— ^nd  some 
little  beautiful  toys  for  his  beloved  Jiilia, 
not  intending  to  return  here  again,  the 
which  he  had  deposited  in  one  particular 
part  of  his  travelling  carriage,  purposely 
reserved  for  those  trifling  importations. 

From  this  place  sir  John  wrote  home, 
an  attention  he  generally  observed  at  eveiy 
metropolitan  town  he  might  intend  mak- 
ing any  stay  at ;  but  from  Naples  he  de- 
sired 
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fiired  his  letters  to  be  forwarded  on  to  Flo* 
.rence.  He  likewise  wrote  to  Maunsell, 
mentioning  iiis  just  going  off  for  the  latter 
place,  and  expressing  a  wish  of  how  happy 
he  should  feel  at  meeting  him  there.  But 
with  respect  to  Ellen^  sir  John  did  not 
even  hint  at  her  name  to  him  ;  the  sub- 
ject was  too  delicate  a  one  to  speak  of,  as 
it  should  seem  as  though  he  were  urging 
bim  to  a  point  of  which  he  himself  only 
could  judge  how  far  it  would  suit  his 
wishes  or  his  views.  Young  men,  sir 
John  thought,  were  sometimes  changeable; 
•—and  Maunsell  might  be  among  the  num-^ 
ber.  Ellen  had  no  fortune — no  parents — 
no  connexions.  There  were  a  hundred 
females  possessed  of  all  these  blessings, 
who  would  be  glad  to  find  favour  in  the 
good  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  and  no 
doubt  would  throw  out  their  best  lures 
for  it.  Maunsell  might  waver  between 
two  principles— Ao^owr  and  interest.  It; 
was  not  for  sir  John  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  the  present  case :  in  any  other  he 

would 
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would  say,  lumoiwr  should  bear  the  sway^ 
and  he  had  no  cause  to  doubt  that  of 
Maunsell  in  any  way.  It  was  only  ]da> 
chig  events  as  passible,  but  not  at  all  at 
probable.  He  would  therefore  leiave  mat- 
ters as  they  might  be,  and  say  nothing 
one  way  or  the  other. 

At  Naples  sir  John  heard  something  in 
the  political  world  of  some  ministeiial 
changes  in  his  country,  England,  and  that 
the  English  nobleman'  now  residing  her^ 
as  ambassador,  was  likely  to  be  changed 
in  the  course  of  a  little  time.  He  cared 
not  who  might  be  his  excellency's  sue* 
oessor;  he  had  made  his  bow,  on  coming- 
to  Naples,  to  the  representative  of  Eng- 
land's sovereign,  and  now  made  his  bow 
at  departing,  set  off  for  Rome,  and  thought 
no  more  about  the  matter. 

Sir  John  again  halted  at  Rome,  the  pa- 
rent of  greatness  and  grandeur ;  and  here 
he  found  many  things  to  attract  attention, 
astonishment,  and  wonder,  with  many 
things  to  create  apprehension,  and  pro- 
duce 
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luce  disgust:  the  ruins  of  architectural 
nagnifioenoe,  in  the  Pantheon  and  the 
unphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  were  in  them- 
ielves  sufficient  to  strike  the  mind  with 
lew  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of  man's 
xiwer  and  art  in  days  **  lang — lang  syne  ;'* 
Old.  other  monuments  of  grandeur,  at 
obsequent  periods,  bore  testimony  that 
itture  and  art  were,  in  many  instances 
Qore  than  half  sisters,  since  scarcely 
toy.  convulsion  of  the  former,  unless  a 
[eneral  bouleversement,  can  be  capable  of 
tfweWing  those  stupendous  relics*  of  art 
ritti'  the  ground  on  which  they  stand, 
^ith  the  exception  that,  though  the 
lands  which  raised  those  wonderful  testi- 
Qonies  of  their  work  be  ages  past  mingled 
nth  their  parent  dust^  and  possibly  have 
nixed  with  some  of  it  to  raise  edifices 
hat  came  after  them — 

"  Great  Alexander,  dead,  and  turn*d  to  clay. 
May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away/' 

ret  other  hands  certainly  might  level  their 

proud 
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proud  progenitors'  works  to  the  standaid 
of  their  own  fallen  greatness — And  thus 
nature  and  art  work  together,  and  the 
wheel  goes  round ! 

The  dark  streets  of  Rome  at  night  very 
much  annoyed  the  good  baronet,  for  there 
were  no  lamps,  and  the  dingy  lantern 
carried  now  and  then  by  some  passenger, 
or  behind  a  nobleman's  carriage,  by  some 
splendid  livery-servant,  impressed  him 
with  a  strong  idea  of  meanness  and  mag- 
nificence— did  he  not  find  out  ere  long 
that  this  darkness  visible  was  more  for 
the  intent  of  concealing  street  assignations, 
and  the  persons  who  might  therein  be  en- 
gaged ;  and  '^  vclti  la  lanterna  r  was  a 
signal  to  turn  away  the  glimmering  light, 
which  mandate  no  one  who  valued  their 
life  would  disobey  at  the  instant  Sir 
John  had  his  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
but  he  had  no  intrigues,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  be  passed  unmolested. 

He  went  to  the  Vatican,  but  it  does 
not  say  whether  he  knelt  before  the  pope ; 

probably, 
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fiTobably,  as  being  a  heretic,  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  forego  the  ceremony,  as 
he  could  not  expect  his  hoHneas's  blessing; 
yet  he  visited  all  the  churches,  and  was 
not  the  less  esteemed  by  the  people  for 
being  seen  constantly  to  do  so  on  festival 
and  holidays;  and  indeed  sir  John  had  a 
firm  belief  that  the  prayers  of  the  heart 
were  as  acceptable  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  as  in  a  Protestant  church,  or  in  a 
Mahometan  mosque,  or  a  Jew's  synagogue. 
The  form  was  nothing — the  heart  every 
thing.  So  he  followed  the  old  adage  of— 
"  Doing  at  Rome  as  Rome  does." 

Sir  John  thought  of  having  a  nearer 
view  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  top  of  the  Trajan 
Column;  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
remained  below ;  for,  like  that  sublime 
monument  on  Fish-street-hill,  London,  to 
commemorate  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666, 
commencing  where  this  pillar  was  erected 
—its  heightsomethinglikea  long  fine  knit- 
ting-needle, standing  on  a  square-inch 
base,  dazzles  the  eye  to  look  to  its  sum- 

voL.  III.  L  mit, 
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mit,  while  its  antiquity  deters  the  wish 
that  would  induce  a  spectator  to  approach 
its  allegorical  illustration — ^tbe  fabled  phoe- 
nix which  surnaounts  the  top;  and  sir 
John  having  no  great  wish  for  an  adven- 
ture of  toil  and  danger,  pulled  his  hat  off 
to  St.  Peter,  but  gave  up  all  intention  of 
shaking  hands  with  him. 

After  a  stay  of  some  time  at  Rome,  sir 
John  proceeded  to  Florence,  and  where  it 
was  his  intention  to  remaui  a  few  months. 
He  had  one  or  two  reasons  for  intending 
to  delay  here  awhile— he  fancied  he  should 
like  a  short  residence  in  this  city.  There 
were  here  to  be  found  of  the  fine  arts  every 
thing  that  the  hand  of  a  master  could  pro* 
d  uce — painting — sculpture — architecture ; 
and  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  could  never  be 
idle  while  pausing  over  these  sublime  and 
noble  proofs  of  genius ;  the  climate  so  en^ 
chanting — the  people  so  engaging,  and 
many  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  already 
acquainted  with  him,  or  desirous  of  be- 
coming so,  and  who  came  hither  more  for 

study 
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itudy  and  improvement  than  mere  idle 
lounging.  Sir  John  found  himself  pleased, 
if  not  actually  happy,  and  in  the  society 
of  a  few  chosen  intimates,  he  passed  the 
time  rationally,  agreeably,  and  scientific 
cally.  He  treasured  up  all  he  saw  or  learn- 
ed in  his  mind,  to  detail,  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, to  his  dear  little  Julia ;  and  should  he 
be  spared  to  see  her  through  her  youthful 
progress  of  life,  she  should  visit  those 
places  of  science  and  taste,  over  which  he 
was  ^himself  at  this  time  traversing.  In 
mnsic  and  painting  he  should  be  ambitious 
of  her  excelling,  and  the  Italian  schools 
were  the  Tie  plus  ultra  for  obtaining  per- 
fection in  those  branches.  The  fond  father 
dwelt  with  expectation  on  the  hope  of  his 
heart,  or  if  a  pang  of  regret  shot  across  it 
to  cloud  the  bright  image  he  reflected  on, 
it  was  that  the  mother's  follies,  by  keeping 
him  apart  from  the  youthful  object  of  his 
tenderest  affection,  abstracted  him  from 
the  possibility  of  those  parental  attentions, 

L  8  which 
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which  had  been  his  pride  and  dearest  wish 
to  pay  observance  to. 

Already  had  the  month  of  June  zi- 
vanced,  while  yet  he  lingered  in  this 
charming  city,  when  he  learned,  amcmg 
the  news  of  the  day,  of  lord  B^^- —  having 
entered  on  the  embassy  at  Naples,  and  that 
he  was  accompanied,  en  suite,  as  attadbed 
to  it,  by  lord  Sinclair.  Sir  John  was  ex- 
tremely happy  at  learning  this  amiable 
young  nobleman  was  appointed  to  a  sita^ 
ation.  likely  to  advance  his  fortunes,  by 

shewing  his  merits ;  and  lord  B ,  who 

was  high  in  favour  and  power,  was  very 
desirous  of  promoting  the  future  interest 
of  Sinclair.  Sir  John  would  have  written 
to  the  latter  to  Naples,  only  that  since 
learning  of  this  appointment,  he  thought 
he  would  again  return  thither,  and  sur- 
prise him  by  a  visit ;  for  being  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  notwithstanding  England  was 
his  home,  yet  being  the  last  place  he  had 
any  wish  to  visit,  because  being  the  place 
pf  all  others  he  might  truly  be  said  to  be 

less 
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less  at  home,  lie  was  determined  no  way ; 
and  in  this  respect  there  was  a  proof  of; 
for  at  a  party  one  night,  consisting  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  who,  like  sir  John,  were 
travelling  for  amusement,  and  now  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  their  native  place, 
they  proposed  going  by  Savoy,  in  order 
that  some  of  them,  not  all,  sliould  ascend 
Mount  Blanc.  The  mere  intention  of 
returning  to  Naples,  just  to  say  ii  how 
d'ye  do?  to  lord  Sinclair,  could  not  weigh 
against  the  opportunity  of  viewing  this 
grand  and  mighty  object,  and  in  a  party 
that  would  make  the  journey  most  agree- 
able and  interesting ;  he  tiierefore  fulfilled 
his  original  design  of  writing  to  lord  Sin- 
clair, and  saying,  no  doubt,  all  he  wished 
to  say ;  but  without  giving  any  directions 
where  to  address  himself,  said,  he  was  re- 
turning to  England  by  a  different  route  to 
what  he  had  intended.  Sir  John  however 
gave  orders  at  the  post,  to  have  his  Eng- 
lish letters  forwarded  after  him. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  forming  the  party 
I.  3  occasionally 
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occasionally  received  package  from  Eng^ 
land,  and,  amongst  others,  now  and  th&XA 
newspaper.  The  party  put  up  231  toge- 
ther at  a  hotel,  and  this  gentleman,  enter*^ 
ing  one  day  the  particular  private  apart^ 
ment  of  sir  John,  presented  him  with  die 
English  newspaper  he  had  just  received^ 
which,  although  already  eight  or  ten  days 
old,  he  thought  might  be  amu^ang  to  hilA 
— ''  And  interesting  too,  sir  John,"  adobBd 
this  person,  smiling,  *'  since  it  details  die 
account  of  a  very  grand  redding  whid^ 
has  taken  place  at  your  hou«e  in  London." 

"  A  wedding !"  repeated  sir  John,  as  he 
took  the  paper,  and  assimilating  in  bis 
own  mind  the  idea  of  Ellen  Neville  and 
Maunsell — "  a  wedding  !-*-can  it  be  Mr* 
Maunsell  and *' 

**  It  is  him  certainly,"  subjoined  the 
other,  '^  and  here  is  the  paragraph,"  pmnt' 
ing  to  a  particular  part  of  the  paper«^ 
''  quite  a  grand  affair,  I  assure  you,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  the  other  marriages." 

Sir  John  took  the  paper  with  avidity, 

and 
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and  a  smiling  countenance,  as  he  glanced 
his  eyes  over  the  place — **  Married,  on^ 
Thursday  last,  at  the  house  of  sir  John 
Bateman^  baronet>  in  London,  Henry 
MaunselU  esq.  heir  presumptive  of  the 
earl  of  Clerbury,  to  Miss  Tryford  Pultney, 
the  great  heiress.  The  moment  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  the  happy  couple, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  party,  at  the 
bead  of  which  was  the  lovely,  fascinating 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  lady  Bateman,  set 
off  for  Dudley  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
itfident  stately  edifice  of  sir  John  Bate- 
man, which  is  not  many  miles  distant  from 
Clerbury  Castle,  the  ancestorial  residence 
of  the  bridegroom*s  family.  We  under* 
stsuid  the  deservedly-respected  owner  of 
the  abbey  is,  and  has  been,  during  some 
months,  travelling  on  the  Continent." 

Sir  John  stood  like  one  confounded, 
with  the  paper  in  his  hand — his  eye  fixed 
On  the  paragraph,  and  which  he  continued 
to  read  and  re-read,  without  being  con- 
scious he  was  doing  so.     At  length  reco^ 

L  4  vering 
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Tering  a  little  from  bis  first  astooisbmeBtp* 
in  which  resentment  against  Maunseffa 
duplicity  held  no  inconsiderable  sway*- 
'*  I  believe/'  he  apostrophized  to  himsdft 
^'  I  begin  to  believe  and  fear  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  truth  in  the  world,  after  all 
— that  honour  is  but  self-interest,  and  ho« 
nesty  a  cheat!  Poor  Ellen! — ay,  poor 
EUen^  sure  enough!  And  why  did  he 
once  tell  me  Miss  Fultney  had  too  muc^ 
money  for  him,  or  something  like  it? 
He  thought  better  of  the  matter  however;' 
and  poor  Ellen,,  abandoned  for  the  heiress^ 
cannot  be  of  this  party ;  she  is  left  at  Xxm- 
don,  to  mourn  after  her  changeable  lover,, 
for  she  cannot  have  attended  in  the  train 
— left  by  lady  Bateman  to  herself — and 
by  herself."  Sir  John  sighed—^"  I'll  gO' 
for  London  instantly,"  resumed  he — **  I'll 
go  and  sooth  poor  Ellen."  He  walked 
about  the  room ;  and  suddenly  pausing-^' 
"  Yet  how  can  I  tell  that  Ellen  is  not  the 
person  in  fault  ?  I  knew  nothing  of  h«r 
sentiments  \  shemigbt  not  have  liked  him;. 

and 
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end  however  desirable  such  a  match  might 
■be,  I  know  her  at  least  too  well  to  tlnnk 
I  she  would  purchase  worldly  grandeur  by 
[  the  sacrifice  of  her  better  feelings.  I'll  set 
'  off,  however,  and  see  more  about  thi» 
strange  affair." 

Sir  John  therefore  lost  no  time  in  pur- 
suing his  intent:  he  abandoned,  for  the 
present  time  at  least,  all  idea  of  ascending 
Mount  Blanc,  satisfied  with  viewing  it 
from  below,  and  doubtful  within  himself 
whether  he  should  have  been  able  to  at- 
tain its  summit,  had  he  even  attempted  it; 
his  party,  however,  had  come  with  that 
design,  and  remained  to  undertake  it. 
They  seemed  surprised  at  this  sudden 
movement  of  one  of  their  company,  and 
sir  John  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  this 
unexpected  wedding  was  the  cause  of  it: 
further  than  that  he  made  no  remarks, 
unless  it  might  be  to  mention  Mr.  Maun- 
sell  liaving  been  a  ward  of  his,  and  he  felt 
interested  in  the  event:  and  to  account 
for  his  not  having  beard  any  thing  of  it 
L  5  previously 
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previously  to  whiit  he  learned  fay  the  pt.^ 
per,  supposed  that  some  of  his  letters,  or 
those  particularly  stating  the  eveDt,  were 
travelling  after  him,  and  peAaps  not 
reach  his  hands  until  they  returned  irom 
whence  they  came.  He  set  off  directly, 
and  took  the  neartet  route  for  England; 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  or  rather 
night,  when  sir  John   reached  his  own 
house  in  London,  and  the  crowd  of  car- 
riages at  the  door  land  about  the  fittreet^ 
informed  him  there  was  a  party  soi^Qie^ 
where  near;  and  immediately  the  lights 
in  his  own  mansion  pointed  out  to  him 
the    revels    were   holding    within    it-^ 
"  Strange  r   he  thought  :     "  Then  they 
oould  not  have  been  to  Yorkshire ;  or  this 
may  be  the  wedding,  or  a  festivail  for  it— 
or-p-any  thing,**  sighed  he.    "  Lady  Bate- 
man  but  exists  in  such  an  assemblage.** 
•  His  travelling  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
door  as  soon  -  as  a  vacancy  offered«*i^our 
smoking  horses :  they  were  sufficient  to 
attract  the  crowd  about  it.     Only  one  so- 
litary 
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IWsty  gentleman  alighted ;  so  there  was 
not  much  food  for  the  eye  of  curiosity ; 
and  they  drew  back  with — "  Who  is  it,  I 
wonder?" 

The  servants  of  the  house  advanced. — 
"  Sir  John  !"  exclaimed  one — "  My  mas- 
ter!"— "  Welcome,  sir — your  honour!" 
called  out  another;  and  the  porter,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  emotion,  actually  forgot 
himself  at  the  instant,  and  half  extended 
his  hand  with  joy  to  shake  that  of  hisj^be- 
loved  master.  He  as  instantly  recovered 
himself,  and  made  a  low  bow. — "  Wel- 
come indeed,  sir,"  he  respectfully  repeated 
— "  doubly,  doubly  welcome  amongst  ns 
again." 

"  Thank  you,  good  Robertson,"  said  sir 
John — "  thank  ye,  thank  ye  all,"  He 
held  up  his  hand,  as,  in  a  lower  tone  of 
voice,  he  said  to  the  men  still  surrounding 
him — "  Say  nothing  yet  of  my  arrival  to 
your  lady;  she  may  be  too  much  sur- 
prised  at  learning  it,  not  expecting  me 
just  now ;  but  send  me  the  housekeeper, 
L  6  and 
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and  if  my  own  little  study  is  not  engaged 
to-night,  I'll  retire  there  to  speak  to  bar.'' 

It  happened  not  to  be  under  any  re* 
quisition  to-night:  the  key  of  it  was  pro* 
eured,  and  the  master  of  the  mansion  si^ 
lently  withdrew  thither,  if  silent  it  could 
be,  while  the  thunder  of  arrivals  echoed 
through  every  chamber  of  the  house^  and 
resounded  from  the  lofty  staircase  evoi 
above  the  roof  of  it. 

It  was  some  weeks  prior  to  this,  that 
lady  Mary  Stafforth's  carriage  stopped  one 
day  at  the  door  of  lady  Bateman,  and  the 
unusual  rapid,  double-treble  knock  of  the 
footman  bespoke  the  impetuosity  of  the 
visitant.  Her  ladyship  hardly  waited  her 
name  to  be  announced,  or  indeed  almost 
any  inquiry  made  whether  lady  Bateman 
might  be  at  home,  but  flying  after  the 
servant,  rushed  into  the  apartment  the  lat- 
ter was  seated  in. — "  The  most  extraordr-; 
nary  news,  lady  Bateman !"  she  exclaimed^ 
with  a  voice  and  manner  wherein  more 
than  one  passion  or  sentiment  was  express* 
.  ed. 
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ed.  "  Never  was  I  so  astonished — eo 
struck — so — so " 

"  What  is  it,  for  Heaven's  sake?"  cried 
lady  Bateman  :  "  you  seem  all  in  a  panic. 
Sit  down — you  quite  tremble — nothing 
bad, 1  hope  ?" 

"  Only — only  the  surprise,"  returned 
lady  Mary,  not  choosing  to  acknowledge 
what  evidently  her  appearance  betrayed — 
"  Miss  Dorville  is  married!" 

"  Well,"  said  lady  Bateman,  coolly, 
"  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  or  won- 
derful in  that:  ladies  will  get  married, and 
gentlemen  too." 

"  And  to  O'Connor,"  lady  Mary  ra- 
pidly got  out,  as  if  the  expression  was 
painful  to  her. 

"O'Connor!"  repeated  lady  Bateman: 
"  what,  captain  O'Connor — the  handsome, 
agreeable,  rich  O'Coimor  ?  Well,  this  is 
something  new  indeed ;  and  yet  not  over- 
Wonderl'ul  after  all;  only  they  seem  such 
Opposite  chai-acters.  She,  new  milk — and 
he  cayenne  pepper,  which  1  should  think 
very 
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rery  txid  Ingredients  to  mix  togeiber.  Bst 
really,  my  dear  lady  Mary,  there  IsMK 
tiling  so  very  surprising  in  the  matter 
that  I  can  seeT  and  her  ladyship  trett- 
ed  the  business  very  lightly. 

''  Indeed !  do  you  think  so,  lady  Bate- 
man?  but  all  men  are— — «"  she  would 
have  said  deceitJuU  but  a  sudden  reoc^ec- 
tion  came  over  her,  that  she  lad  no  accu- 
sation to  make  against  him ;  and  however 
she  might  have  flattered  herself,  msey^- 
hve  had  flattered  her,  she  could  not  bring 
BXi  action  against  the  gallant  O'Connor  fat 
any  breach  of  promise. 

Lady  Bateman  perceived  directly  her 
handsome  friend  was  mortified  to  the  soul 
at  the  prize  being  thus  unexpectedly 
snatched  from  her;  nor,  in  truth,  was  lady 
Bateman  hersdf  a  little  astonished  at 
this  marriage,  although  she  was  too  wdl- 
bred  a  finish  to  be  vulgarly  astonished  at 
any  thing. 

*  AH  men,"  said  she,  taking  up  la  pa- 
rofe,   "  are  extraordinary  creatures;   ibr 

being 
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"of  the  creation,  my  dear  lady 
IVIary,  they  have  a  carte  blanche  for  act- 
ing inconsistently. — Well,  and  when  did 
this  said  wedding  take  place  ?  come,  tell 
us  all  about  it,  by  way  of  novel  news." 

"  I^ast  week,"  replied  lady  Mary ;  "  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  at  lady  Brad- 
ford's." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  lady  Baternan,  "  at 
that  rigid  piece  of  formality's,  my  good 
lord's  aunt? — why  now  indeed  you  asto- 
nish me.  Who  ever  thought  she'd  permjt 
a  canonical-sleeved  gentleman  to  repeat  the 
deadly-sinned  decalogue  of  marriage  be- 
neath the  roof  of  her  house;  for  though 
matrimony  may  be  one  of  the  canon  laws, 
I  should  have  thought  it  forbidden  in  her 
ladyship's  creed,  as  being  a  union  of  the 
sexes — that  horrible  creature  man  being 
only  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  fallen 
angels,"  and  lady  Baternan  laughed  aloud 
at  her  own  happy  philippic  against  the 
aunt  of  sir  John  Baternan. 

"  It  is  well,  however,"  observed  lady 
Mary, 
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Mary,  who  with  all  her  gaieli  de  amt 
very  much  esteemed  lady  Bradford-^'*  ft', 
is  well,  however,  her  ladyship  alloini 
something  angelie  in  their  compo^tioa; 
and  I  should  presume  she  j^ves  to  O'Gxb 
nor  a  double  portion  of  good  qualitiei^ 
from  his  bravery  the  night  of  the  fire  st* 
lord  DorvilleV 

"  There's  more  new  news  T  cried  lady 
Bateman — **  why  what  had  he  to  do  about 
the  fire?" 

"  Saved  Miss  Dorville's  life, .  it  war 
thought,"  replied  lady  Mary ;  "  and  liker 
wise  that  of  her  father,  by  taking  them 
both  through  fire  and  smoke,  and  the: 
drawing-room  window,  when  all  retreat 
was  cut  off  by  the  grand  stairs  and  en* 
trance-hall.*' 

"  Indeed !"  observed  lady  Bateman ; 
**  then  I  am  sure  she  could  do  no  less  than 
reward  her  preserver  with  her  fair  hand. 
And  so  they  were  married  at  our  lady 
aunt's  ?  and  the  two  girls,  I  suppose,  were; 
bridemaids?" 

"Yes," 
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■"es,"  said  lady  Mary;  "  and  Paulina, 
lerstand,  is   gone    to    Ireland    with 

lone  where!"  hastily  exclaimed  lady 
aan —  "to  Ireland,  did  you  say? 
fflbouts — what  part  of  it — do  you 
?  did  you  hear  ?  To  Ireland  !" 
^ell,"  said  lady  Mary,  smiling  through 
^xation,  "  some  part  of  my  intelli- 
,  however,  seems  to  surprise  you."  • 
lurprise !"  repeated  lady  Bateman ; 
Heaven's  sake,  know  you  what  part 
they  are  gone  to  ?" 
'he  south,  I  helieve,"  lady  Mary  an- 
d;  "1  cannot  tell  you  whether 
inor  may  have  connexions  there ; 
i  he  talks  of  his  royal  ancestors,  he 
probably  be  gone  to  rake  up  the 
of  the  old  kings  of  Munster.'**- 
mpossible !  they  are  not  gone  there!" 
idy  Bateman  rose  from  her  chair,  in 
lit  agitation — "  Good  God  !  and  it  is 

;ry  far  from  that ■" 

"ar  from   what  ?"    questioned    lady 
Mary, 
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Mary,  looking  at  her  with  astonishmcht, 
for  something  seemed  very  suddenly  to 
have  operated  on  lady  Bateman's  wbdie 
manner ;  **  and  of  what  consequence,  tny 
dear  lady  Bateman,  to  what  part  they're 
gone,  since  they  are  gone  ?"  and  her  lady- 
ship gave  a  secret  sigh ;  ^  since  the  birds 
are  flown,  it  matters  little  which  way  they 
wing  their  flight :  but  it  seems  quite  .to 
have  disconcerted  you." 

Lady  Bateman  had  again  resumed  her 
seat,  and  with  an  elbow  resting  on  the 
end  of  the  couch,  she  appeared  for  a  few 
minutes  lost  in  thought — indeed,  lady 
Mary  had  never,  since  their  acquaintance, 
observed  lady  Bateman  to  be  so  much 
thrown  off  her  guard  as  at  this  moment; 
but  from  what  particular  cause,  or  for 
what  leason,  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to 
divine.  Lady  Mary,  however,  was  not 
at  all  of  opinion  that  any  love  was  in  the 
case ;  for  though  she  might  acknowledge 
to  herself  that  O'Connor  was  an  object  to 
awaken  that  sentiment  in  the  heart  of  a 

disengaged 
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^sengaged  female,  she  did  not  think  lady 
CBaternan  had  any  particular  penchant  in 
that  way,  or  if  she  had,  and  independent 
ef  her  husband,  there  was  but  one  person 
ijikely  to  create  any  suspicion  of  the  kind; 
jwid  even  that  one,  lady  Mary  hesitated  to 
Bbelieve  any  thing  more  than  mere  friend- 
ship between  them.  Another  circumstance 
jto  exonerate  lady  Bateman — she  received 
tiie  account  of  O'Connor's  marriage  with 
the  most  perfect  indifference,  and  it  might 
^st  as  well  have  been  his  great  grand- 
■filther  as  himself;  but  the  journey  to  Ire- 
land seemed  to  puzzle  and  perplex  her. 

Lady  Mary  rose  to  take  her  leave— in- 
deed lady  Bateman  appeared  so  sunk  into 
her  own  thoughts,  that  she  might  be 
hardly  sensible  to  the  movement  of  the 
former,  had  not  her  ladyship  spoken  to 
Bay — "  Good-bye,"  when  lady  Bateman, 
starting  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  impa- 
tiently called  out — "  And  when  did  they 
go?  are  they  long  gone  ?"  and  yet  she  did 
not 
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not  seem  conscious  of  putting  these  ques^ 
tions. 

Lady  Mary,  however,  replied — "  She 
did  not  exactly  know,  but  rather  believed 
them  to  have  been  set  out  more  than  a 
fintnight" 

Lady  Bateman  was  however  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  reply,  for  she  absolutely 
screamed. — "A  fortnights  she  exclaim* 
ed ;  '*  I  am  ruined  T  and  she  rang  the  beD 
as  if  she  would  tear  it  from  its  fastenings. 
Lady  Mary  could  make  nothing  of  the 
business,  so  she  made  her  cong^ ;  and  the 
man  who  entered,  supposing  it  was  to  at- 
tend her  ladyship  to  her  carriage,  preceded 
her  down.  Again  the  bell  rang  furiously, 
and  was  as  immediately  answered  by  an- 
other. Lady  Bateman  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  with  a  quick,  unstea- 
dy pace. — "  My  writing-case  instantly.!** 
said  she,  and  the  man  flew  for  it.  She 
wrote  a  hasty  note — rang  again. — "  Take 
this  to  Mr.  Grosvenor,  without  a  moment's 
delay  !'*    The  man  received  the  billet,  and 

withdrew, 
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withdrew,  but  had  not  got  to  the  hall,  al- 
though he  took  three  steps  down  at  a 
time,  when  the  bell  again  gave  signal ; 
and  he,  wisely  thinking  it  might  be  for 
his  return,  seeing  that  his  lady  was  much 
,'  flurried,  came  back  to  answer  the  sum- 
',  mons.  The  man  was  in  the  right  by  do- 
■  ing  so,  for  those  two  minutes  of  interval 
dianged  the  thoughts  of  her  ladyship, 
I  ^  I  am  wrong  in  sending,"  said  she,  as  the 
servant  was  going  down  the  stairs.  "By 
.betraying  impatience,  I  lose  my  aim;" 
I  md  she  recalled  her  messenger,  whom, 
had  he  been  already  departed,  she  would 
have  dispatched  another  after  him  to  ar- 
'  rest  his  progress. 

The  patience  of  her  ladyship  was,  dur- 
ing three  days,  however,  fated  to  he  put  to 
the  test.  Grosvenor  came  not  in  that 
time;  and  notwithstanding  she  scarce  eat, 
drank,  or  slept  for  that  period,  and  did  not 
go  outside  the  street-door,  lest  lie  should 
I  come  in  her  absence,  yet  more  reflection 
pointed  out  to  her  how  impolitic  it  would 
V-     ■  be 
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be  to  betray  to  him  any  impatience  or 
sudden  revolution  of  her  system,  and  wait< 
ed  under  agitation  of  mind  not  very  much 
to  be  envied,  or  the  cause,  if  known,  very 
little  to  be  pitied. 

The  fourth  day  Grosvenor  made  his 
appearance.  He  looked  very  surly,  and 
very  stupid.  "  Where  had  he  been  th<we 
few  days  ?"  her  ladyship  indifferently  in- 
quired, as  a  mere  matter  of  course.-— 
"  Where  !"  he  grumbled  out — "where  hot 
at  the  gaming-table,  to  be  sure ;  I  cannot 
get  a  penny  from  you ;  so,  by  G — d !  wh^ 
sir  John  comes  home,  I  shall '* 

"  Hush,  Grosvenor  dear,"  she  inter- 
rupted him,  with  one  of  her  sweet  smiles, 
and  her  white  hand  to  stop  his  mouth. 
"Til  tell  Pultneyof  you,  who  has  inquired 
jfter  you  till  she  positively  made  my  head 
ache ;  and  I'll  tell  her  too  you  have  con- 
fessed being  three  days  and  nights  at  the 
gaming-table— ^a/,  like  the  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  will  be  taking  one  step  for- 
wards s^nd  twa  back,  you  know«" 

Lady 
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'  Lady  Bateman  threw  out  all  her  lures 
and  fafidoations— -promi^^^  him  the  hand 
q£  Miss  Fultney — gare  him  two  hundred 
pounds  to  execute  the  commission  she  en* 
trusted^  and  which,  to  speak  the  truth,  he 
accepted  of  with  joy,  and  for  the  which, 
md  in  return,  he  delivered  her  up — ^the 
bond  of  indemnity^  yet  unpaid,  as  neither 
the  money  won  of  the  heiress,  or  the  pre* 
sent  sum,  were  out  of  her  ladyship's  purse, 
or  admitted  as  part  liquidation. 

With  her  ladysUp's  commands  and  di* 
rections,  Grosvenor  shook  hands  with  her 
to  set  out  on  his  mission,  pleased  with 
himself  and  his  coadjutress,  and  in  the  an«* 
ticipation  of  every  happiness  youth,  beau- 
ty,  and  wealth  could  bestow;  for,  exclu- 
sive of  other  expectations,  lady  Bateman 
made  no  scruple  to  say,  she  could  ensure 
to  him  the  hand  of  Miss  Pultney  at  his  re- 
turn ;  but  caution  and  secrecy  were  neces- 
sary, or  the  whole  cause  would  be  ruined 
eternally.  Grosvenor  was  aware  of  that, 
and  for  his  own  sake  would  be  prudent 

now. 
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nowt  if  he  had  never  been  so  beforei  He 
wished  much  to  have  seen  Miss  Pultnejr 
before  he  went  off,  but  this  her  ladyship 
peremptorily  set  her  face  against  Mia 
Fultney  was  not  in  the  house,  and  lady 
Bateman  on  no  account  wished  her  to 
learn  of  Mr.  Grosvenor*s  having  gone  a 
journey.  Her  ladyship  would  account  fer 
his  absence  in  a  few  days,  by  saying  he 
was  gone  to  look  after  a  distant  proper^ 
he  had,  previous  to  making  engagement 
with  her. — ''  But  he  had  not  yet  made 
proposals."—"  That  was  of  no  consequence; 
he  had  made  love,  and  the  proposals  were 
expected;  and  their  acceptance  already 
decided  on." 

Grosvenor  was  gone — lady  Bateman 
heard  the  hall  door  shut  after  him — ^ran  to 
the  balcony — he  turned — she  smiled  and 
kissed  her  hand  as  he  darted  off.  She  or- 
dered a  wax  taper  lighted,  under  pretmoe 
of  sealing  a  letter — consigned  the  bond  to 
flames  in  the  drawing-room  grate ;  and  as 
the  last  embers  of  it  fl^w  with  the  vortex 

of 
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Df  air  up  the  chimney,  she  turned  the  ex- 
tinguisher on  the  taper,  and  with  a  sigb, 
in  which  she  seemed  to  throw  from  her 
bosom  a  deadly  weight  with  it  —  *' And 
now,  Grosvenor,**  she  exclaimed,  "  now  I 
dftfy  you  !" 

^  The  housekeeper  attended  instantly  the 
samtnons  of  her  dear  master— so  unex- 
pected and  so  unlocked  for :  the  good  lady 
eduld  hardly  credit  the  evidence  of  her 
own  ears,  and  believed  at  first  the  ser- 
vants were  hoaxing  her,  till  repeated  as- 
surances of  the  truth  made  her  think  it 
might  be  so ;  and  the  journey  to  the  study 
was  not  quite  so  long  a  one  as  to  York- 
shire, so  she  would  just  try,  at  all  events, 
and  they  could  but  laugh  at  her  in  the 
end.  V 

•*  She  repaired  to  the  spot,  where,  on  en- 
tering, the  extended  hand  of  her  kind 
master,  with  the  soothing  tones  of-  his 
voice,  as  he  pronounced — "  My  good  Be- 
vian,"  said  he,  "  and  how  do  ye  do  ? — and 
*  VOL.  III.  M  how 
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how  have  you  been  Uiese  some  moi^b 

back  ?" 

Mrs.  !E(evan  had  lived  a  number  of 
years  with  the  baronet,  and  with  joitiee 
to  lady  Bateman,  she  neyer  thought,  of 
disturbing  any  old  servant  of  the  fsunily ; 
and  the  housekeeper  not  interferijpg,  at 
any  time,  in  any  business  but  what  Iter 
longed  to  her  avocation,  her  la.dy  had  a 
very  great  regiard  for  her^  particuiarly  as 
she  had  the  whole  management  of  the 
household  on  her  hands,  both  here  ai^ 
when  they  went  to  Dudley  Abbey ;  and 
knowing  the  ways  of  the  family,  andrbe^ 
ing  perfectly  correct  throughout  every 
department  of  her  business,  lady  Bats- 
man regarded  her  particularly  as  a  valuable 
servant. 

The  good  lady  burst  into  tearsf  pf  plea- 
sure, as  she  kissed  the  hand  held  Qiiit  to 
her :  and  the  happiness  of  again  se^g 
each  other  was  sincerely  and  cocdiaUy  ex- 
changed between,  toaster  and  3^vanfc 
Sh<;  hoped  he  was  copie  home  to  9top  with 

them 
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them  always  now,  and  he  hoped  so  too ; 
only  the  present  appearance  of  things  gave 
little  expectation  of  his  doing  so ;  but  he 
believed  lie  would  go  down  for  awhile  to 
Dudley  Abbey. 

"  So  you've  had  a  grand  wedding,  I 
find,  Sevan,  of  one  of  your  lady's  young 
§pmkdB,'*  observed  sir  John. 

**  So  I  understand,  sir,**  said  the  house- 
keeper. 

'*  Why  were  they  not  married  here^ 
Bevan  ?"  returned  he.  ^^  I  was  given  to 
understand  the  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed here,  in  this  house.'' 

**  Oh  dear,  no,  sir !"  answered  Bevan ; 
**  they  were  married  at  your  aunt's,  lady 
Bradford." 

'^  And  did  not  they  set  off  immediately 
for  Dudley  Abbey  ?"  asked  he. 

**  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir  John,"  she  re^ 
pUed;  ^  I  heard  nothing  about  it." 

"  Then  your  lady  has  not  been  lately 
to  the  abbey  ?" 

**  Oh  dear»  no,  sir,"  said  the  house- 

M  2  keeper ; 
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keeper;  *^  not  since  we  all  came  back  after 

Christmas.*' 

'    "  Then  Miss  Neville  was  not  at  the 

wedding,  I  suppose,"  he  remarked. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir  John,"  answer* 
ed  Mrs.  Be  van  ;  "  but  she  mightr-I  can't 
say ;  only  Miss  Neville  has  not  been  at 
honte  more  than  four  months,  and  I  think 
is  a  great  many  miles  from  London — but 
I  really  cannot  tell  where — my  lady  knows^ 
to  be  sure." 

»  "This  is  all  very  extraordinary," said 
sir  John ;  "  and  of  this  wedding — I  don't 
know  that  I  should  have  thought  of  com- 
ing back  for  some  time  longer,  had  I  not 
read  a  grand  account  of  it,  and  that  the 
whole  party,  with  lady  Bateman  at  the 
head,  ware  gone  off  to  the  abbey." 

"  Then,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  .  Bevan, 
"  the  information  was  quite  incorrect: 
my  lady  was  not  only  not  at  the  wedding, 
but  heard  nothing  of  it,  even  until  it  was 
long  over,  and  the  party  gone  off  some- 
where." 

"What 
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^  What  falsities  will  sometimes  creep 
into  the  daily  reporters !"  cried  sir  John^ 
ivith  a  little  flush  of  resentment ;  '*  I  re^ 
member^  some  years  ago,  a  long  detail  ap- 
pearing one  morning  in  a  newspaper,  of 
tke  sopi^ribr  acting,  the  preceding  evenings 
bf  dne  of  our  then  great  tragic  actresses, 
ii4tb  the  thunders  of  applause  that  fol- 
lowed, and  all  that  kind  of  adulation— 
when  it  came  out,  in  a  day  or  two,  that 
the  lady  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill  that 
same  evening,  and  an  apology  had  been 
made  to  the  house,  which  disconcerted  the 
audience  for  the  whole  night.  This  wed- 
ding, it  should  appear,  has  been  one  of 
those  anticipated  puffs.  But  it  is  very  ex- 
traordinary," went  he  on,  "  that  Miss  Ne- 
ville should  be  so  long  absent  from  home. 
Pray  has  Mr.  Maunsell  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  here  much  since  your  lady  has 
come  to  town?" 

^  It  was  rather  a  queer  question,  the 
housekeeper  thought ;  she  might  commit 
herself,  perhaps,  by  any  direct  reply,  notp 

M  8  with- 
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withstanding  she  had  nothing  to  alledge 
against  her  lady^s  character,  beyond  its 
gay  propensities:  she  vesty  prudently, 
therefore,  answered*-— she  could  not  say,  as 
she  very  seldom  learned  who  migbt  oome 
or  go,  as  her  ladysfaip*s  visitcvs.  She  was 
much  in  her  own  apartikient,  and  had 
therefore  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
footmen's  chit-chat — ^  Bdt,''  added  ^ 
thinking  to  check  farther  inquirieisr  on  a 
subject  she  did  not  know  what  to  think 
of,  **  Mr.  Maunsell,  «sir,  has  been  gone 
some  time,  I  believe  it  is  so,  to  sotne  jpart 
of  Italy,  if  I  don't  mistake,  they  have 
mentioned  to  me.'* 

"  Why  I  thought,  Bevan,*'  observed 
her  master,  "  you  did  not  know  whidi 
way  he  had  gone." 

"  Did  I  say  so,  sir  ? — I  don't  remember 
I  did.  But  I  ask  your  pardon— I  migfat 
have  done  so.  I  am  not  so  young  wb  I 
was,  sir,  and  my  memory  may  be  a  tittle 
defective."  Yet  she  was  rather  certain, 
too,  that  Mr.  Maunsell's  name  had  not 

been 
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teen  tBentioned  till  inow,  and  that  she 
^{^x)isied  might  have  misled  her. 

"  How  singular  T  thought  sir  John, 
mUGiiVig;  "^^  and  we  must  have  crossed  each 
<^he^.  I  think  it  is  nothing  but  crosses 
ill  togedier." 

Aftet  ft  little  while  he  resumed  his  con- 
'tisrs^tioii  to  the  housekeeper,  who  silent- 
fy^fUfid  respectfiiHy  awaited  his  orders.-— 
*•  iDoilt  let  your  lady  be  told  I  am  come/' 
mmA  he,  ^  until  her  party  breaks  up.  Her 
Mttjj^riise  may  flurry  her,  and  render  her 
ttlldt  to  proceed  in  the  honours  and  eti- 
^vtkUte  of  the  l^dy  of  the  mansion.  (Sir 
Jthh  forgot  he  was  of  the  old  school, 
^hiBtBjfrde  and  easy  were  expelled  for  po- 
Dt^ti^ss  iand  attention.)  Let  me  have 
is6!ne  little  refreshment  here,  my  good  Be- 
iTAn ",  dnd  make  me  up  a  bed  yourself,  on 
this  couch  ;  I  will  not  disturb  any  one 
then,  and  wait  patiently  the  morning  for 
seeing  her  ladyship.  And  my  Julia,"  he 
affectionately  uttered,  "  I  would  embrace 
and  bless   her    to-nighl,    but  her  little 

M  4  tongue 
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tongue  would  betray  the  secret,  and  be- 
sides,  she  has,  I  conclude,  long  since  retired 
to  her  innocent  slumbers." 

*^  And  a  sweet  darting  she  is,  sir  John,'' 
cried  Mrs.  Bevan ;  "  and  when  you  see 
her  once  more,  sir,  you  will  never,  I 
think,  wish  to  part  from  her  again." 

The  orders  of  sir  John  were  strictly  ob- 
served by  the  housekeeper,  who  issued 
hers,  that  nothing  should  be  said  that 
night  of  sir  John's  arrival,  nor  even  spo- 
ken of  amongst  themselves ;  and  particu- 
larly, not  a  hint  expressed  before  lady 
Bateman's  woman,  who  would  have  a  fin^ 
surprise  for  her  lady,  when  she  attended 
at  her  undressing.  It  wa^  the  absolute 
commands  of  their  master,  and  he  was  too 
well  beloved  by  his  servants,  to  have  these 
his  first  orders  for  many  months  disobeyed 
in  the  slightest  degree. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Under  the  shelter  of  a  range  of  high 
bilkf  denominated,  in  that  part  of  the 
province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  moun- 
isms,  and  sheltered  below  by  a  forest  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  not  forgetting  some^zc; 
weeds  and  briars,  of  about  three-fourths 
the  quantity,  stood  a  venerable  mansion, 
or^  better  speaking,  the  last  legs  of  one ; 
for  it  still  preserved  its  supporters,  which 
bore  testimony  of  its  having,  at  some  pe- 
riod, been  a  very,  magnificent  dwelling. 
It  was,  however,  at  this  time  of  bringing  ' 
it  forwards,  in  a  very  dilapidated  state; 
the  rooks  cawed,  the  ravens  croaked,  and 
the  crows  were  supemumerable !  They 
made  a  charming  vocal  concert  at  night, 
to  lull  the  inhabitants  close  by  to  sleep, 
and  a  delectable  noise  at  their  morning 
:  -  M  5  orisons, 
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orisons,  to  waken  them.  But  some  people 
delight  in  a  rookery,  and  that  delight  was 
to  be  found  abundantly  in  this  place. 

Monk  Grove  was  at  one  time  the  dis- 
tinguished seat  of  a  noble  Irish  family, 
and  still  belonged  to  its  heirs  or  heir ;  but 
having  been  many  years  deserted  by  its 
principals,  the  mansion  was~ju[i3t  not  in 
ruins,  although  in  a  ruinous  state,  and 
the  grounds  suffered  to  lie  disregarded; 
while  the  wild  encroachments  of  nature 
took  advantage  of  th6  maiAtef^s  negligence, 
and  made  inroads  at  every  possible  sjpot 
of  entrance,  even  to  the  very  tops  of  the 
trees,  winding  in  such  niassive  forms,  as 
to  r€*nder,  in  many  parts,  a  passage  through 
the  grounds  impossible.  Irt  days  of  yore, 
or  chivalry,  it  might  be  thought  anoth^ 
?^  Sleeping  Beauty  of  the  Woods**  quietly 
reposed  there.  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
tiny  supporters  of  ^  feiry  tale  lay  in  am- 
bush beneath  every  leaf,  or  bivouacked  be- 
neath the  butter-cup  and  honey-suckle, 
»till  no  fairy  legend  attached  itself  to  tbcisie 

domains; 
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domains;  the  crows  iield  dominioii  there, 
and  very  possibly  served  to  confute  every 
notion  respecting  tlie  good  people*,  by 
the  discordant  notes  which  might  disturb 
them. 

Monk  Grove  House  was  a  large,  old- 
^shioned,  brick  building — so  old  indeed, 
that  the  bricks  were  of  Roman  texture, 
and  the  cement  which  united  them  of 
that  tenacious  adherence,  to  render  it  in- 
vulnerable almost  to  time  itself.  In  many 
of  the  old  buildings  of  Ireland  this  cement 
is  found,  which  bears  no  comparison  with 
the  mortar  of  the  present  day — or  more 
correctly  speaking,  perhaps,  the  mortar 
used  in  these  modern  days  can  bear  no 
comparison  with  that — since  one  bids  de- 
fiance to  time,  and  the  other  but  sustahis 
its  hold  against  the  one-and-twenty  years' 
lease  of  the  tenant. 

Monk  Grove  was  however  still  a  noble 
mansion ;  and  if  it  was  not  in  a  state  to 
command  admiration,  it  was,  at  all  events, 
M  6  deserving 

*  In  Ireland  ihey  call  fairies  good  people. 
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deserving  respect  from  its  antiquity.  A 
few  lapses  in  the  window-lights  were  hei« 
and  there  suffered  to  remain,  or  occasion* 
ally  closed  up  by  a  stuffing  of  rags,  or  a 
plaster  of  brown  paper.  Then  a  door  be- 
low might  want  a  hinge  or  a  lock  (like 
$handy  Hall) ;  but  a  good  substantial  prc^ 
of  a  wood  log,  that  would  secure  the  doot 
at  night,  and  make  a  fire  in  the  day,  was 
quite  enough,  at  times  gone  hy^  to  keep 
the  wind  from  making  incursions,  and 
which  was  all  that  was  to  be  dreaded.  But 
then  there  were  neither  white  boys,  nor 
right  boys,  nor  Rocks,  nor  rebels.  Irish- 
men, if  they  did  not  know  their  letters, 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  three  H's— ^- 
nouVy  honesty^  and  hospitality ;  but  a  spu- 
rious breed  of  the  R's  rose  up  to  confound 
them— we  shall  not  say  readings  writing, 
and  arithmetic f  although  it  might  be,  in 
some  degree,  the  cause  of  engendering 
revolution,  rebellion,  and  Eock.  But  if 
education  finds,,  its  way,  with  the  native 
characteristics  of  the,  country,    like  the 

children's 
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dbildren^s  game  at  cards,  they  will  soon- 
beat  the  knave  out  of  doors ! 

'^  Norar!  what  are  you  doing  there^ 
poking  your  head  out  o'  thie  vinder  ?  can't 
y^ou  go  and  look  after  them  there  ducks 
em*  the  tother  chickens,  as  be  gone  to  lye 
m  the  pond,  and  we  never  can  have  no 
e^^ ;  and  you  know,  Norar,  I'm  so  fond 
of  a  ducks's  egg." 

*'  Odh  !  an'  mistress,  jewil  dear,  an'  bees 
n't  it  mysilf  as  bees  luckin  for  the  shay^ 
an'  the  sarra's  in  it;  for  the  dickins  a  taste 
of  it  Norah  can  see  nor  that  same,  barrin 
it  be  the  trees  as  nobody  can  Iv^k  at  the 
road  for." 

.  "  Don't  bother  about  the  chays's,  Norar ; 
it  will  be  here  when  it  comes :  and  as  for 
that  good  for  nothing  krockagull,  Norar, 
(she  be  no  better  nor  a  hrockaguU;)  but 
she'll  never  go  to  Heaven,  Norar :  no,  the 
kelestaUs  have  absconded  her,  and  she's 
lost  to  all  consensity  and  purpose !" 

"  Och !  an'  jewel,  an  can't  a  body  be 
after  finding  the  dear  sowl ;  an'  where  was 

she 
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she  lost,  darlind  ? — war  it  in  ibrin  fwti^ 
poor  crater  ?** 

^  Norar,  Norar  !  don't  be :  talking  to 
me;  she's  a  hipocandriac  all  over  ber! 
And  as  for  the  chays's,  Norar,  I  don't  awe 
if  it  never  comes ;  because,  Norftr,  at  will 
bring  no  good  when  it  does  come :  aqd 
for  the  pardon  herself,  Norar,  why  its 
nothing  at  all.  Did  you  make  up  the 
green  bed,  Norar,  in  the  untinck  f^^And 
did  you  propogate  the  nails  in  the  skqfiersf 
•^Atid  did  you  make  all  laomfbrtless  and 
cheerful  f — and  mind  you,  Norar,  put  the 
blue  counterplane  o'  top  o'  the  bed,  and 
be  dexterious  about  the  holes  in  the 
hangers^  that  the  lady  may  see  we  are  all 
bedecent." 

"  Och !  an'  jewel  mistress,  an'  won't 
myself  be  after  doing  it  all,  an'  twice  s& 
much,  poor  sowl ;  an'  whin  the  cratur 
comes,  may  be  it  is  not  Norah  as  'ill  be 
making  her  as  happy  as  the  days  is  long. 
But  shure,  jewel,  yir  not  goin  to  be  put- 
tin  her  into  the   garret  above  stairs— - 

Musba ! 
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Musba !  an  won't  hirsilf  be  along  width 
the  crows  there,  an'  nivir  close  her  eyes, 
barrin  she  may  go  sleep  by  chanct.'" 

"  Ay,  Norar,  I  wish  them  there  black 
cattle  was  all  excrated  from  the  face  of  the 
,earth,  like  the  children  of  Jericho  in  the 
Red  Sea." 

"Odi!  an  mistress  dear,  an  what  I'd 
ye  be  doin  for  a  pigin  pye,  if  all  the  young 
looks  was  kilt  an  raiirther'd  ?" 
.  "  And  could  not  we  make  one  of  the 
young  chickens,  Norar?  but  run  up  the 
erouTier,  Norar,  and  see  if  you  be  seeing 
tiie  chays's,  and  the  lady — I'm  all  in  a 
eonfla^ation,  woman,  at  thinking  of  that 
proaelyte" 

"  An'  what  good  'ill  it  be  afterdoin  yee, 
mistress,  to  be  thinkin  of  her  at  all  at  all, 
leein  as  she  be  no  better  nor  she  shud  be." 

"  Aye,  but,  Norar,  we  can't  forget  out 
own  fiesh  and  blood ;  and  what  a  dissolute 
place  this  is  for  her  to  be  coming  to  after 
Norar ;  won't  she  be  fritted  out  on  her 
life? 
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life  ?  and  suppose^  Norar^  as  you.  was  to 
sleep  with  her  up  in  the  antinck/'  i 

^*  Arrah  vomeen,  and  would  yee  be 
havin  me  go  to  sleep  in  that  ould  fabricated 
room,  as  fadthir  M'Teague  sis  to  me  one 
day,  sis  he—'  Arrah,  mistriss  Norah  O'jSbo* 
Uwih'  sis  he — ye  see  he  called  '  me  mis^ 
tress  Norah  O'Soolivin,  'akays  he  know'd 
I  was  an  O'Soolivin  from  the  first  o*  the 
world,  an'  bad  manners  to  me,  and  wasn't 
I  ? — so  width  that,  he  sis  to  misilf,  sis  he^ 

*  Mistriss  Norah  O'Soolivin,'  sis  he^  f  an  is  it 
yersilf   that's  livin   in   that  rookery?'— 

*  Faidth  an  it  is,  yer  rivirince  ?'  sis  I :  ieui'  sis 
he,  *  why,'  sis  he,  *  mistriss  O'Soolivin,'  as 
he,  *  isn't  it  a  shame  agin  the  blissid  tnoT'' 
troms  that  ye  shud  be  ?— Och !  an  doesnt 
misilf  forgit  ivry  word  he  said,  barrin  it 
might  be,  I  was  to  say  fisteen  pother  nos- 
trams,  an  twinty-one  qfiir  Mary*s — and 
mysilf  was  so  frit  at  what  his.  rivirince 
towld  me  to  be  doin,  that  I  forgit  iviry 
word  of  it,  an'  I  knowd  no  more  nor  oi^ 

o'the 
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o'  the  owld  ducks,  how  miny  times  I  sid 
the  prayris." 
"  And  what  did  you  see,  Norar  dear  ?" 
"  And  it's  what  did  I  see  yee'd  be  after 
axin,  mistriss  jewel  ?  why,  then  it's  what 
mysilf  seed  was  notliin  at  all,  dear,  barriti 
f  it  might  be  sum  o'  thim  black  divils ;  an' 
I  the  Lord  pardon  my  sins — An  shure,  an" 
1'  didn't  Mike — you  knows  Mike,  mistriss. 
i  a  clane  decint  lad." 

"  A  lad,   Norar — why,  he's  as  old  as 
Kate  Kearney's  goat." 

"  Och!  an  it's  himself  as  is,  dear,  yee 
may  say  that;  an'  Katty  hirsilf  into  the 
,  bargain. — An'  wasn't  he  one  o'  the  ribils, 
an'  bad  manirs  to  him,  ;hure  an  may  be 
himself  wasn't. — An'  will  Norah  O'Soo- 
livin  ivir  forgit  the  day  as  the  darlind  o' 
the  world  was  brought  in  to  our  place, 
kilt  an'  miirtherd  ! — *  Arrah,'  sis  my  mod- 
thir,  sis  she, '  Norar,'  sis  she, '  run  yeer  ways 

aver  to  the Ocli,  an  divil  from  me,  if  it 

isn't  mysilf  as  forgits  all  about  it!   but, 

my  modther,  she  was  a  clane  girl— she  was 

one 
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one  o'  the  Dalys,  a  grate  family  dcmn 
here,  an*  wasn't  she  their  own  cousin  by 
her  grate  gran'-fkdther's  side,  ^kayii  lier 
own  modthir's  shisthur  riursed  tbe  ^ek 
to  the  -state,  an*  as  pretty  a  cratur  she  was 
as  ivir  yee  clapt  yeer  two  ItK^kin  6yc« 
upo»,  barrin  if  she  had  beef)  a  boy  dear 
odi !  an  wudn't  she  have  a  power  o'  godMt 
-^y,  the  peeple  sid  as  tnntffa  as  f d  ffil 
a  sack  o'  pratys.  So  width  that,  Wbio 
my  modther  sint  me  ^V6r  to  that  place, 
an'  didn't  the  sogei^s  im^vis  Come  «' 
tuck  the  darlin'  on  their  showldini  ?^ 

•*  What  are  you  talking  about,  Nmr, 
and  them  there  soger^'s?  'Wasn^  y<m 
speaking  of  Mike,  and  the  ipest  of  file 
rookery  in  the  antinck  ?" 

"  Och,  an'  wasnt  I,  sure  enough,  jevril 
d^r!,  An'  so  fadthir  M'Teague  cifios 
aver  tiie  way  from  the  chapil,  and  didnt 
himsilfbringthe  bliissid  holy  wather  yfviAth 
him ;  an'  what  dus  he  do,  but  he  springib 
it  thorough  the  house,  an'  ill  luck  to  the 
bad  thing  was  ivir  seed  in  it  from  that 

hour 
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boar  to  tbifl^  bairin  the  same  crows ;  an* 
sbttre  amsilvM  i-d'  bodthir  the  world/'      ' 

^  Weilly  Nbrar,  and  haven't  I  been  all 
tbem  there  years  in  it?  and  did  I  ever 
see  nothing  as  was  Ixtd  ?  Only  whai  I 
thought  of  that  txirmind — I  see  her  afore 
m^  as  black  as  the  crows  themselves^ 
Jiiofar;  and  she's  a  raven,  Norar^  and  a 
pffif^HcUte ;  for  if  she  has  not  killed  me 
mit  iind  out,  she  has  exported  me  to  this 
]Mde^of  a:place,  as  will  be  my  death,  over 
ited  over,  before  it's  long !" 

.  •*  An*  what  i'd  Norah  be  doin',  dear,  if 
yeed'be  after  dy in',  gra?  Och!  an' Would. 
n't  she  be  doin'  the  same  thing  hirsilf,  to 
keep  ye  company  ?  Troth,  an'  no  doubt 
sbei'd  break  her  heart  out  an'  out ;  for  if 
•he  lived  a  thousand  years,  she'd  only  be 
dyin,  after  all." 

•*  And  when  that  good  for  nothing  Ay- 
pKrike  &  near  her  end,  Norar,  she'll  think 
bfall  her  confiscations  to  me;  and  she'll 
turn  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  Norar! 

O  I  thinks  I  sees  her  now,  like  the  refe- 

vatums 
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vations  in  Jemeriar,  weeping  and  mashing 
her  teeth!  O  Norar!  Norar!  I  cry  my- 
self, when  I  thinks  how  she  transmdg' 
rify'd  me  to  this  hole !" 

•'  An*  beyn*t  there  plinty  o'  holes,  mis- 
tress dear,  all  about  an*  thorough  it  ?  An* 
what  o'  that,  jewil  ? — won't  Hugh  Carty 
be  after  mindin  'em,  if  ye  just  be  axiti 
Katty  M'Gowry  whin  she  cums  avir  width 
the  turf?  An'  shell  till  Hugh  to  bring 
the  plastirs  for  it.  Hugh  lives  nixt  door 
to  her  modthir's  cabbin,  acrass  the  high 
feeld,  next  the  farmir's  pratty  ridge;  so 
the'U  be  no  trouble  at  all  at  all  in  it." 

Very  well,  Norar,"  said  the  mistress;, 

and  mind  and  make  the  aniinck  up  for 
that  parson  4  for,  between  you  and  I, 
Norar,  I  does  not  think  no  good  of  this 
here  creatur  as  be  coming.  It's  one  o*  the 
krockaguUSf  Norar;  and  that  varmind 
sends  her  to  this  hole  for  no  good.  Mark 
my  words,  woman,  and  say  I  am  as  good 
as  a  proselute.*" 

Norah  and  her  mistress  were  a  pair  of 

originals; 
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originals;  the  former  was  literally  one, 
for  she  was  a  true-born  daughter  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  had  been  reared  up  in  the 
very  centre  of  her  own  people,  so  that  she 
knew  nothing  hardly  beyond  the  simpli- 
city and  ignorance  from  which  she  sprang ; 
and  whatever  ijistrvcUon  she  might  have 
had,  independent  of  her  cabin  and  native 
language,  Norah  acquired  in  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  in  1798,  as  she 
was  very  much  involved  in  it,  while  yet 
she  was  a  young  woman.  Her  father's 
cabin  was  in  a  very  disturbed  part  of  the 
district  in  which  he  lived,  and  as  no  man 
could  call  his  life  safe,  who  under  a  simi- 
lar situation  was  not  leagued  in  the  cause, 
he  was,  of  course,  a  sworn  man  amongst 
them;  and,  by  the  same  course,  one  of 
the  followers  and  abettors.  The  mother 
of  Norali  was  a  poor  simple  creature,  as 
many  of  the  lower  class  of  women  in  that 
country  were,  (we'll  not  say  are — they 
may  be  improved  since),  and  Norah  just 
trod  in  her  mother's  steps.  The  soldiers, 
however. 
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however,  came  amongst  them  :  the  young 
women  knew  no  party,  but  the  one  they 
liked  best ;  and  a  red  coat  and  feath^  not 
ufifrequently  makes  devastation  in  the 
heart  of  the  lady,  as  weU  as  the  plebeian  \ 
whether  the  officer  or  the  soldier,  Cilpid 
feathers  his  arrow  from  their  plume.  The 
girls  liked  the  soldier  men,  and  no  doubt 
the  soldiers  were  too  gallant  to  slight  those 
who  loved  them.  Some  got  sweethearts^ 
uid  some  got  husbands;  and  Norab,  not 
having  the  fear  of  rebellion  ia  her  eye^ 
because  she  did  not  know  what  rebellion 
was,  let  herself  be  wheedled  out  of  her 
heart  by  one  of  those  feathered  warrion 
The  consequence  was,  that  whatever  their 
cause  might  be,  her  good  wishes  ^voured 
that,  and  she  was  herself  a  rebel  to  the 
side  of  her  father.  Through  the  great 
interest  of  her  lover,  who  was,  as  she 
called  him,  a  copral,  Norah  got  a  situation 
with  one  of  the  officer's  ladies,  as  a  kind 
of  nurse-maid  to.  a  little  girl,  and  with 
whom  she  often  walked  out  of  an  even- 
ing 
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ing,  with  ihe^i^ralhy  her  side  ta;  guard 
them^  He  was  certainly  very  mijcb  atr 
tached  to  Norah,  and  acted  very  honestly 
by  her ;  but  his  captain  would  not  give 
him  permission  to  get  married,  while  the 
country  they  came  over  to  protect  remained 
in  its  present  convulsed  state.  —  "  For,** 
cb^rved  thief  officer,  ^*  should  any  thing 
happen  you  in  thisi  unfortunate  business-** 
an^  none  of  us  qan  say  we  shall  be  safe*— 
yOiU  would  leave  a  young  and  unprotect* 
ed  widow  to  jament  you ;  and  now  if  you 
shooed  meet  your  fate  in  this  country, 
Jackson,  you  only  leave  your  sweetheart 
to  regret  you^  and  she——*' 

"  Will  get  another,  no  doubt,  your  ho^ 
nour,"  said  Jackson,  with  a  sigh. 

Thecaptain  smiled,  andnodoubt  thought 
the  same  thing;  yet  of  two  evils  the  lat- 
ter was  preferable  to  the  former.  The 
ei?ent  unfortunately  proved  the  officer's 
words  but  too  true. 

There  were  picquet  guards  parading  con- 
stantly throughout  all  the  roada  and  ave- 
nues 
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nues  by  which  the  adverse  purty  cotdd 
possibly  make  any  entrance,  and  to  watdi 
all  their  movements,  and  scouts  to  send 
off  directly,  in  case  of  any  absolute  neces- 
sity, to  the  barracks  for  reinforcem^ts. 
Yet  all  these  precautions  did  not  prevent 
the  people  from  collecting  in  bodies  of 
from  two  to  five  or  ten  thousand  persons 
of  a  night — perhaps  in  the  grounds  of 
some  extensive  domain,  or  a  field,  to  dis- 
cuss the  principles  of  their  cause,  and  or- 
ganize the  members  of  it.  Before  the  re- 
bellion actually  broke  out,  these  meetings 
used  to  be  constant,  and  like  the  secret 
inquisition  of  its  name-sake  (Munster,  in 
Germany),  these  meetings  were  evoy 
where  and  nowhere,  as  they  were  never 
twice  successively  in  the  same  place.  In 
the  day  time,  frequently  a  body  of  those 
people,  under  their  own  ill-disciplined  su- 
pieriors,  would  meet  and  attack  the  picquets, 
and  have  very  desperate  skirmisher:  for 
their  amazing  long  pikes  kept  the  cavahy 
at  a  respectful  distance,  at  the  same  time 

perhaps 
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(that  the  others  had  not  courage 
ctic  to  break  their  way  through  them, 
I  when  they  were  tenfold  in  number 
soldiers' superiors.  The  officer,  how- 
,  predicted  too  true  of  poor  Jackson  : 
ne  of  those  skirmishes  he  was  killed 
he  thrust  of  a  pike,  and  Norah  was 
nsolable  for  his  loss.  But  while  she 
t  over  his  grave,  insensible  to  every 
rulsion  round  her — while  every  crea- 
,  gentle  and  simple,  in  and  about  the 
itry,  stood  aghast  at  the  horrors  every 
;eeding  day  or  night,  or  even  hour, 
ht  bring,  the  threatened  storm  burst 
ind  them,  and  dreadful  it  was  while  it 
»d!  The  battle  of  Fubradorah  (pro- 
y  the  name  may  not  be  correctly  spelt 
;s  native  tongue)  put  an  end,  however, 
;he  disturbances  in  that  part  of  Ire- 
I,  which,  though  not  so  terrible  as  Vi- 
iT  Hill,  still  was  as  effective ;  and  about 
■  hundred  soldiers  and  yeomen  united, 
re  away  upwards  of  ten  thousand  of 
enemy,  killed  a  great  number,  and 
Ol.^  III.  M  took 
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took  some  of  the  principal  leaders  pri^ 
soners. 

Norah  was  weeping  over  the  fate  of  her 
lover,  Jackson,  when  some  of  the  soldiers 
brought  into  the  depot  the  wounded  body 
of  one  of  their  officers,  as  Norah's  own 
words  described  it  to  her  mistress,  one 
evening  they  were  sitting  together,  the 
latter  working,  and  the  other  spinning; 
and  as  these  two  females  had  little  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  society  among 
themselves ;  and  Norah,  in  her  own  native 
way,  would  relate  stories  of  what  had 
come  within  her  knowledge,  by  way  of 
amusing  her  lady.  The  rebellion  was  a 
never-failing  one. — "  Och !"  said  Norah,  as 
she  detailed  this  event — "  an*  didn't  my- 
self wash  the  things  of  the  darlindist  cra- 
tur  as  ivir  walked  on  two  legs  ?  An' 
wasn't  it  hisilf  was  kilt  an  murthered  by 
them  peeple? — an*  shure  an  wasn't  it — 
ill  look  to  them  for't !  an'  warn't  they  my 
own  country  kiff  an'  kin,  barrin  we  wasn't 

relations, 
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relations,  more  grief  to  '^m !  Aif  didn't 
he  die  ?  An'  he  sis  to  me«— ^  Norah,'  sis 
he- 

"  After  he  was  dead,  Norar  ?"  said  her 
taiistress,  looking  slyly  at  her. 

**  Arrah,  no,  jewel  !**  replied  she,  not  at 
all  discovering  her  error,  and  which,  had 
it  not  heen  very  palpable,  the  sagacity  of 
the  othefr  might  have  been  equally  dull  in 
finding ;  ^'  shure  an*  he  warn't  did,  only 
but  he  w^  kilt  out  an'  out.  An'  he  sis, 
'Norah'— och,  an' could  himself  ^rpaAr^  a 
word  ?  Arrah,  the  nivir  a  one,  barrin  he 
might  try  to  do  it  now  and  thin. — *  No- 
rah,'  sis  he,  *  can  you  write?' — *  Och,  gra, 
write  ?'  sis  I—*  thin  may  be  it's  misilf  as 
dusn't  know  a  scrowl  o'  the  pin  an'  ink, 
ah'  bad  mannirs  to  my  parins,  as  nivir 
krtow'd  imselves,  an'  how  could  they  be 
tachin  me.'  So  width  that  he  axt  the  sar- 
gin-^an'  the  sargin  indited  a  lettlr  to  some 
grate  lord  as  was  in  forin  parts,  I  believes, 
or  somewhere  ilse ;  but  he  corned  howivir 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  two  or  tree 

N  8  days 
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days  aftir.  Musha,  axxn^teen,  dear,  an' 
maybe  it  wam't  himself  as  cried  the  salt 
teers  down  his  own  two  cheeks.    An'  be 

sis,  sis  he,  when  he  seed  him faidth,  an* 

its  misilf,  jewel,  as  dus  not  rimimbii  a 
word  he  sid,  akays  I  forgits  it.  But  the 
darlind  died  howsumdiver — ^an'  the  tothir 
lord,  an'  he  was  no  lord  eidther,  sis  to  him 
Och  no,  that  warn't — the  sowl  o'  the 
world  as  was  goin  to  glory — Lord  have 
marcy  on  him !  an'  share  nobody  doesn't 
disparidge  it  all,  for  he  was  the  bisto' 
craturs.  An'  what  dus  he  do  ?  Och !  arf 
what  did  he  do,  dear ! — Why,  didn't  he 
gie  myself,  in  my  own  hand,  an'  the  Lord 
prospir  him,  livin  or  did  !  for  it  was  him- 
silf  was  the  decint  gintlium — an*  he  sis 
to  me — *  Arrah,  Norah !'  Och  !  an'  shure 
an'  he  didn't  say  that  nedthir — for  he  ds, 
•  Norah,'  sis  he——'* 

"  But  what  was  it  he  ^2i;^you,  Norah? 
— you  seems  to  forget  that  part:  and 
what  was  it  the  gentleman  as  disparaged 
said  to  the  tother?" 

•^Why 
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;hin,  dusn't  misilf  rimimbir  to 
Ibrgit  all,  mistriss  jewil !     But  the  X^rd 

to  cum  gie  me Arrah  thin,  what  is  it 

.yuresUf  wud  be  thinking  he  gie  me  ? 
An'  hasn't  Norah  a  grate  right  to  be  prayin 
jfor  him  all  her  Ufe,  if  it  was  a  tousand 
years  ?  Och  1  an'  she  has,  or  five  hundrid 
'ridther.  So  width  that,  what  dus  himsilf 
gie?  O' avomeen,  what  was  it  the  jewil 
;put  into  my  Itand,  an'  shut  my  own  fist 
,on  it?  Thin,  may  be  it  was  Norah  stared 
width  all  the  eyes  she  had.  An'  shure 
an*  warn't  it  Jive  gouldin  guinees  ?  Och  ! 
.an  it  war  shure — an'  can  misilf  ivir  be  for- 

tgettin  it?     An'  he  sis  then " 

"  Never  he  minding  now,  Norar,  what 
lie  said;  you  got  the  money,  an' no  doubt 
':&t  all,  woman,  but  you  was  suprtzcd 
When  you  sawr  it.  And  pray  who  war 
this  great  lord  as  give  you  this  money? 
lan'  who  war  the  t'other  gentleman,  Norar? 
Only  but  we  can't  be  talking  about  it  all 
^4ay.  for  fear'd  the  parsons  should  be  com- 
12ng  in  the  chays's.  Run  to  the  arvenu'r. 
i'V  N  3  Norar, 
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Norar,  and  have  another  peep  over  and 
hitherr 

Norah  went  down  the  avenue  aooording 
to  orders,  and  spied  up  and  down  the 
road,  which,  although  windings  and  wben 
in  full  vegetation,  a  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic one,  yet  just  at  this  period  shon  of 
its  leafy  honours,  whidi  were  however 
making  gentle  advances  to  renew  theii 
summer  dress,  there  was  «  tolerable  ex? 
tensive  scope  for  the  eye,  between  the 
spreading  branches — and  the  road,  for  a 
considerable  way  up  to  the  avenue,  rose 
at  one  side  in  a  gentle  slope,  so  that  car- 
riage or  foot  passenger  could  be  seen  a 
long  way  at  one  end,  coming  down  the 
activity ;  the  other  had  not  the  same  ad- 
vantage, as  the  first  turning  hid  the  road 
entirely  from  the  view  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue.  It  was,  however,  from  the  other 
extremity  the  chay  was  expected.  The 
avenue  was  a  long  one,  shaded  by  thick 
rows  of  elms  and  chesnuts  on  each  side^ 
and  the  house  sheltered  and  screened  at 

every 
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ery  direction  by  thick  wood,  and  be* 
3blnd  by  lofty,  but  irregular  hills,  clothed 
ild    luxuriant    vegetation    of    fern, 
jheath,  moss,  wild  strawberry,  bramble,  ash, 
alder,  and  all  those  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  nature,  with  here  and  there  a  bold 
projection  of  rock,   through  the  fissures 
of    which    the    mountain    stream    would 
glide  pure  and  transparent,   winding  its 
way  to  the  vallies  beneath,  wiiere  it  was 
lost  in  the  ground,  or  found  its  way  he- 
low,  to  enrich,  by  its  tributes,  some  more 
extensive  stream. 

Not  far  from  the  house  stood  the  ruins 
of  a  convent,  or  priory,  which  gave  the 
name  of  "  Monk's  Grove"  to  the  place; 
and  leading  to  it,  from  the  road,  a  beau- 
tiful retired  winding  lane,  each  side  of 
which  was  so  closely  set  with  hedge,  and 
tall  spreading  trees,  whose  branches  en- 
twined together  above,  like  an  arch,  that 
it  was  almost  impervious  to  the  summer 
sun,  the  noontide  heat,  or  evening  breeze; 
it  was  a  spot  where  devotion  might  offer 
N  4  up 
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up  its  prayers  undisturbed,  and  contem* 
plation  look  from  nature  up  to  *'  nature'^ 
God.** 

The  ruins  were  in  themselves  wcnrAy 
attention — the  sublime  remains  of  a  vene- 
rated Gothic  pile,  whose  inhabitants,  here 
secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  woild^  passed 
their  days  in  piety  and  prayer:  where 
stood  the  altar,  before  whidi  they  had 
knelt  in  religious  fervour,  now  rose  a  ojod- 
fused  mass  of  briony  and  nettles,  conceal- 
ing from  common  observation  the  ruins  df 
a  mausoleum,  but  scarcely  any  thing  at 
this  time,  save  a  few  scattered  stones,  with 
the  broken  pieces  of  what  had  been  a 
magnificent  marble  slab.  Alas,  poor  ho- 
man  nature,  and  human  vanity!  neither 
lead  or  marble  will  survive  the  depreda* 
tions  of  that  steady  old  jog-trot.  Time. 
And,  by  the  bye.  Time  is  represented  as 
a  man — whether  is  he  supposed  to  be  nknr- 
tal  or  immortal  ?  If  the  former,  it  is  right 
to  typify  him  withalongbeard,and  bending 
beneath  his  years ;  for  what  a  fine  old  age  he 

wiU 
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will  be  when  he  dies !  But  if  the  former, 
he  should  be  like  Zjove,  always  young,  al- 
ways active — Time  was  and  ever  shall  be 
— TtTne  therefore  must  be  always  and  ever 
the  same. 

The  ashes  of  the  being  who  had  inha- 
Inted  this  splendid  tomb,  and  which,  from 
its  situation,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
superiors,  mingled  indiscriminately  with 
Its  parent  clay  (filthy  clay !  to  think  a  fine 
lady  or  gentleman  is  made  of  rubbish !) 
but  there  were  yet  traces  of  a  few  human 
bones  scattered  about,  and  which  being 
touched,  mouldered  directly  into  their 
original  consistence.  Through  this  indis- 
criminate heap  of  weeds  and  ruins,  the  ivy 
rose  pre-eminent,  winding  itself  on  the 
fragments  of  the  yet-standing  walls,  and 
seeking  support  at  every  broken  buttress 
or  angle  round  which  it  could  creep,  and 
entering  the  long  pointed  arched  case- 
ments, found  its  way  to  the  broken  and 
irregular  tops  of  the  ruin,  where  it  spread 
itself  in  every  direction,  and  gave  interest 
I  IJ  N  5  to 
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to  the  pil^  by  the  luxuriasit  dmperies  of 
its  fiuitafitic  festocHis.  The  point  and 
eroks^  which  laarked^  aboye  the  ,h<dy  sanc- 
tuary it  surmounted*  were  yet  entire  and 
just  peeped  from  under  its  deep  green  co- 
yering ;  and  still  the  .knee  of  every  pious 
adherent  of  the,  national  creed  bent  as 
they  might  diance  to  pass^  in  humble  re- 
verence before  this  blessed  type  <^  their 
•religion*  making  on  themselves  tb^  mariL 
of  it  at  the  same  time^  wi^h  the  sUent 
offering  of  a  prayer,  in  humble  and  de- 
vout fervour.  But  few  passengers  came 
this  way;  the  place  was  isolate,  wild,. and 
deserted ;  and  the  pious  spirit  of  monk  or 
Dun*  who  had  formerly  prayed  there, 
rmight  seek,  unmolested,  the  ancient  spot 
of  their  devotional  studies,  and  wander^ 
in  trackless  form^  the  shadowy  guardians 
of  their  own  last  earthly  repositories 

'<  Methibks  from  yonder  sbrine  a  spirit  calls, 
Aod  more  than  echo  ^ks  along  these  walls.^    . 

Tradition  reported  tibat  the  house  of 
Monk  Grove  was  erected  on  the  site  of 

another 
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another  religious  structure — one  a  convent 
of  nuns,  the  other  of  friars,  and  that  a  sub. 
terraneous  passage  held  communication  be- 
tween both  places.  That  there  was  such 
3  passage,  had  been,  many  years  prior  to 
the  present,  ascertained,  but  it  had  only 
been  done  for  that  purpose,  and  after- 
wards wholly  neglected ;  the  earth  had 
therefore  made  enclosures;  and  the  weeds 
and  rubbish  accumulating  round,  even  the 
recollection  of  such  a  passage  was  at  times 
as  doubtful  as  its  track.  It  had  however 
in  its  day  given  rise  to  many  a  tale  of  dis- 
reputable conclusion ;  for  even  within  the 
walls  of  a  religious  sanctuary,  and  shelter- 
ed beneath  the  cowl  and  veil,  love  and 
scandal  will  make  their  way  ;  the  one  to 
creep  in,  and  the  other  to  creep  out ;  and 
many  a  fair  vestal,  it  was  said,  had  stolen 
to  meet  a  cowled  lover — not  a  cold  one 
(we  hope  the  compositor  won't  make  a 
typographical  error);  and  many  a  fair  ves- 
tal might  add  with  Eloisa — 

N  6  "Come, 
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«  Come»  sister^  Gome^ 
Thj  place  is  here— sad  sister,  come  away ; 
Once,  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  pray'd, 
Laf$^$  fictim  thee,  though  now  a  tainted  maid/' 


Superstition  liolds  great  sway  in  many 
tn  Iriab  character ;  and  for  that  matta*,  as 
he  might  say>  in  many  an  Englbh  one  too; 
and  6very  where,  in  short,  more  or  less. 
But  Irehind  may  possess  it  in  a  greater  de- 
gree^from  their  belief  in  the  little  tiny  guar- 
dians of  their  mountain  districts ;  and  poor 
Norah  O'Sullivan,  being  of  true  Milesian 
descent,  carried  this  type  of  her  extraction 
in  no  small  degree. 

"  Can't  you  drink  your  tea,  Norar,  and 
not  keep  talking  all  the  time,  Hke  that 
thm^  Makravyr^  as  that  varmind  had,  as 
used  to  raddle  the  brains  on  us  all,  D^n^ 
I  bid  you  go  up  the  aventter^  and  lode  if 
you  could  not  see  nothing  o'  the  diays's  ? 
Deary  me !  I  does  not  think  it'll  never 
come  now,  not  L<^Drink  your  tea,  Norar. 
I  tell  you  it'll  be  dark  night  afore  you  ^ 
down  up  the  arveneur^  and  then  how  can 

you 
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you  "be  seeing  the  road,  let  alone  the 
chases?" 

"  Why  thin  beyn't  I  drinkin  my  tay, 
mistriss,  as  fast  as  itsilf  ill  lit  me,  akays 
it's  so  hot;  an'  as  to  goin  up  the  big  walk, 
dear,  shure  gra,  an'  it  beyn't  yursilf  i'd 
be  axing  me  at  this  hour  o'  the  night ; 
An  idn't  it  be  more  nor  my  own  life  i'd 
be  worth  to  be  goin  ?  Don't  yee  know, 
mistriss  jewel,  all  them  peeple  as  be  did 
this  hundreds  an'  tousands  o'  yeers  be 
walkin  about  tree  ne  keelhia  always  a'ter 
sun-set.  Och  !  an'  by  that  blissid  an  holy 
cross,"  and  Norah  crossed  her  two  fore 
fingers  like  an  X,  "  an'  see  now  I'd  not 
be  sayin  that  in  a  He  for  all  the  goold  in 
the  world,  or  Munsther  eidther,  I'd  not 
be  goin  down  the  big  walk  at  this  time  o' 
night — see  an'  i'd,  jewel  dear." 

"  Why,  Norar,  I  never  seed  nothing  to 
be  like  you,  barn  that  Makrawr,  an'  he'd 
be  crudling  up  his  crust  at  every  fiddle- 
faddle:  an'  do  you  supposes,  Norar,  as 
I'm  going  to  do  your  work,  an'  go  up  the 
arveneur 
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arveneur  myself  to  be  looking  finr  them 
there  prodigals  ?  A  pretty  joke  indeel, 
to  be  remanded  by  my  sarvant  !-^I  that 
kept  a  gran'  manshum  o'  my  owi^  and 
sarvans  in  all  compandtiesi  if  so  be  there 
was  never  a  cook,  and  such  likes ;  aiv'  for 
why,  Norar?  why  because  I  knowd  how 
to  do^  them  there  sort  o'  things  mysdf, 
and  could  drawr  and  skiver  a  fowl  as  w^ 
as  the  best  on  'em  ;  and  as  for  them  there 
butlerers  and  grooms's,  and  wcdy  cJum^ 
dersest  there  never  be  no  good  o'  'em,  and 
better  be  without  such  cattle,  as  eat  yea 
out  o'  house  an'  home-^  parcel  o'  rap- 
scuU'ners:  so  be  finishing  your  tea,  No- 
rar, an'  do  my  bidden,  or  I'll  soon  heme- 
lish  your  teapot" 

"  Why  thin  bad  look  to  Norar»  wis- 
triss  dear,  an'  savin  yeer  prisince :  Lord 
pardon  my  shins  an'  mogrifications^  if  mi- 
silf  be  aft^r  goin  down  up  the  big  vralk 
to-night,  iny  how.  An  its  what  I'd  yer* 
self  be  doin,  darlin,  an'  I  was  kilt  an' 
murthered  by  them  things  as  bees  aboi^ 

there. 
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there.  An'  wither  or  no,  wouldn't  I  be 
after  dying  stone  did  in  the  road,  why 
an'  them  things  nivir  laid  a  iinger  on  me, 
width  the  frits.  So  just  let  me  be  drinkin 
my  tay  in  pace,  jewel  honey,  an'  not  be 
puttin  me  in  the  mind  o'  Molly  M'Quirk, 
whin  she  cum'd  aver  to  that  place — 
wasn't  it  the  barracks? — an' to  be  shure 
'that  was  the  name — to  be  axin  me  how  I 
did.  '  Arrah,  thin,  Norar,'  sis  hirsilf  to 
me,  '  what  is  it  ye  be  drinkin  ?'  sis  she. 
'  A  thin  what  shud  it  be,'  sis  I,  '  but  tay  ?' 
*  Tay,^  sis  she ;  an'  wid  that  she  claps  up 
the  taypot  to  be  luckin  into  it,  an'  makes 
no  more  ado,  but  crams  the  spout  into 
her  moudtb.  An'  more  grief  to  her  mod- 
thir's  chilt.— didn't  she  cry  out  '  milde 
murtker,'  an'  '  bad  look  to  the  sowl  of  it," 
sis  she  (manin  the  contins  to  be  shure) 
an'  is  it  nothin  but  bilein  wather,  .  an' 
hasn't  itself  burnt  me  to  dith  ?'  an'  width 
that  down  wint  the  taypot  in  smithereens 
en  the  flooeur,  an'  more  grief  to  her  _ 
fiulther's  dater."  ■ 
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**  An'  why  do  you  be  a  bothering  tM 
90,  Norar»  'bout  the  teapot  and  Mo&y 
M'Quirk?  What  does  I  know  of  them 
there  people  P** 

.  ^  Och  no,  jewil ;  nor  what  did  Molly 
know  hursUf  of  a  taypot?  buin  it,  i*dbf 
the  tree-legg'd  poteen,  as  they  biled  tlie 
pratys  in  at  her  fadther's  cabin,  avor  be- 
yant  in  the  bog  there  ?  or  what  did  hinilf 
be  knowin  of  tay,  bairn  it  was  the  buthop^ 
milk  as  they  supt  wid  'em.  An^  what  dU 
she  be  after  cumin  to  brake  my  taypot; 
as  drunk  tay  iviry  momen  an'  evenen  vrl 
my  mistriss,  in  that  soger-plaee,  an'  oon^ 
ral "^ 

«  What  noise  be  that,  Norar?  Does 
not  you  be  hearing  a  great  summet  d 
summet  ?" 

^^  I've  a  grate  cowld,  you  knows^  mis* 
triss  dear,  an'  can  harkin  to  nothin.  An' 
may  be  its  the  cowld  in  my  hid  yersilf 
hears  gra/' 

^' Norar,  it  bees  thunder  an'  lighten-** 

ao 
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'  shut  down  the  vinders — they 
be  all  open  in  the  antincks." 
'  "  Whist!  An'  isn't  it  misilf  as  hears  it 
now,  shure  enuve.  Maree  an'  Josif  pro- 
to-act  us  !  how  it  radtils,  for  all  the  world, 
|ewil,  like  the  wheels  o'  Tim  Shauhiiissy's 
cart,  whin  he  brings  the  load  o'  coals  down 
the  hill.  An'  is  it  yersilf,  mistriss  darlin, 
as  'id  be  asin  me  to  go  up  to  the  garrits. 
Och  an  'id  I  ivir  come  down  alive  agin, 
akays  them  things  'id  kitch  howld  o'  me, 
Ql'roth,  I'll  say  vay  padramnostrus  on  my 

own  two  bare  knees,  dear,  an'  that  ill 

Oh,  J s,  there  it  cums  agin !    Och, 

say  yeer  prayers,  jewil,  an'  Lord  pardon 
our  shins,  poor  corprous  bodies  as  we  be ! 
There  agin!" 

"  Don't  be  sayin  your  prayers,  Norar, 
to  frit  me  out  o'  my  sensers,  an'  us  in 
such  truberlatiuns.  I  am  all  in  a  historial 
6t,  Norar,  and  shake  like  a  manteline. 
An'  could  not  I  be  going  down  myself  on 
xny  own  two  bare  knees,  to  excorate  that 
dexterious  propc^ate  as  sent  me  to  this 
rr  barbariotta 
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barbarwiM  hole«  Ob,  Ndrar^  What  doe0 
the  book  o'  Job  $ay^  but  patients'  is  a 
virtue  ?  an*  how  sharper  than  a  » 
Deary  me,  I  be  so  fiitfbU  girl,  I  does 
not  remember  the  histromical  parts,  only 
it  be  summet  of  a  toothless  child." 

'*  Harkin,  mistriss  jewil!  but  harkin 
to  that!  Shure,  aa'  if  misilf  was  dif  as 
tin  postesses,  an'  codn't  hear  the  big  drum 
o'  the  rigimin,  if  it  was  batin  at  my  own 
two  yeers,  'idn't  I  be  hearin  that  ?  Its 
thim  things  as  walks  about  at  night,  dear, 
as  be  did  this  hundrids  o'  years.  An'  is 
it  misilf  'id  be  goin  down  up  the  big 
walk  now !  Och  hone,  not  misilf  indeed ! 
Arrah !  by  all  the  .  books  as  ivir  were 
shut  and  opind,  if  they  bey  n't  be  cumin 
up  to  viry  hall  dooer  gate." 

''Oh,  Norar,  I'll  &int — I  hears  em  as 
plain  as  a  pigstaff.  The  varmind,  to  send 
me  to  a  hunted  house !  Have  you  a  drop 
o'  whiskey  in  the  bottle,  Norar  ?" 

'*  Och,  jewel,  an'  isn't  the  bottle  in  the 
cuhurd  nixt  room  'hove  stairs^  an'  Id  I 

be 
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be  goin  there  now,  gra,  for  all  the  whiskey 
in  Tipperary,  how  be  it  i'd  like  a  drop  o' 
the  cratiir  misilf  now,  for  troth  the  heart 
o'  my  body's  as  wake  as  whather.  Och, 
by  all  the  blessed  sainSf  if  imsilvis  beyn't 
at  the  hall  dooer !  Arrah,  holy  St.  Pa- 
trick, where  "ill  we  be  runiiig  to  hide?" 

"  Let  us  run,  Norar,  to  tliat  kalehrated 
passages  as  nobody  knows  nothing  about, 
and  can't  find  us." 

"  Och,  an'  jewil  dear,  wliere  'ill  us  be 
finding  it  oursilvis  for  Xhntmadtkerf  An' 
wasn't  it  my  grate  gran'fadther's  gran'- 
modther's  uncle's  aunt,  Judy  CSkay,  as 
was  afore  she  marred  Mr.  MoUowney — 
Och,  an'  its  miny  a  time  misilf  danced 
shuflSe  the  brogue  to  Mullowney's  jig 
width  Copril  Jackson — There — doesn't 
yersilf  hear  the  grate  bell  at  the  gate, 
mistris  ?  Och,  an'  it's  what  is  oursilvis 
to  do  ?" 

"  They'll  pull  the  bell  down,  Norar. 
Theyll  waken  the  dead,  Norar,  they 
will." 

"An' 
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**  An'  shure  th'ill  be  wakin  itnsilvis 
thin  dear.  An'  the  Liord  propir  im !  an 
i'dn't  it  be  a  blissid  thing  an'  they  did, 
for  they'd  be  findin  imsilvis  in  the  wrong 
place,  an*  be  off  agin4  Och,  an'  don't  ye 
be  hearin  it»  gra,  thick  an'  tree  fould  ?" 

'*  I'm  called,  Norar  !  If  s  me  they 
want  I'm  goin  to  die,  Norar.  It  be 
my  own  ghostess,  girl,  an'  I'm  all  over  in 
^fortyfication.^ 

**  Jewil  dear,  don't  be  dyin  now,  akays 
ye'd  be  kilt  in  amest.  An'  shure  Norac 
i'dn't  be  havin  a  pinny  to  biry  ye,  barrin 
ye  might  have  it  yersilf.  Only  if  poor 
fadther  M*Teague  was  alive — Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  sowl !  he  was  a  good  man  liv- 
in  an'  did,  an'  sa  was  his  modther,  a  dednt 
body,  Mrs.  Nancy  M'Teague.  An'  didn't 
they  say  why,  as  hersilf  was  five  cousin 
jarmins  to  pretty  Nancy  Dawson  as— -— 
There !  ye  be  called  agin,  mistriss ;  an'  in 
the  name  o'  the  Fadther,  Son,  an'  Holy 
Ghost,  jewil,  hadn't  ye  bittir  be  afltir  ans- 

rill 
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Tin, 'afore  imsilvis  be  breakin  opin  the 
dooei",  an'  klllin  us  all  out  an'  out  why." 

"  Norar,  dear,  do  you  go  to  the  door 
and  call  out,  '  There  be  nobody  at  home!" 

"  How  i'd  I  say  it,  gra,  that  imsilvis  'idn't 
hear  my  voice  ?  but  troth,  mistress  jewil, 
yeed  better  be  going  yersilf,  akays  I  does 
■n't  think  I  cud  get  a  word  out  at  all  at 
all,  if  1  did  spake  to  them  itsilf." 

"  Be  comin  afore  me,  Norar  dear,  but  I 
knows  I  can't  drag  my  legs  to  the  door. 
Hark !  Norar,  don't  you  hear  a  man's 
voice  ?" 

"  An'  is  it  a  man's  voice  ye'd  be  sayin, 
gra? — an'  sure  an'  it  is  too — O  !  the  fad- 
ther  o'  marcy,  how  he  swears !" 

A  great  rougb  voice  called  out — "  IDamn 
yees,  bees  yees  all  asleep  ?  as  nobody  an- 
swers— can't  yees  be  comin  down,  an'  yees 
be?  and  don't  keep  us  blowin  our  fingers 
width  a  ha'penny  whistle  in  our  mouths." 

*'  O  Lord!  what  shall  we  do,  Norar?" 

"  Why  mistriss,  in  the  name  of  God, 
I'll 
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1*11  be  going  to  the  dooer,  if  ye*ll  be  only 
after  goin  afore  me." 

^  O !  Norar,  Norar,  don't  be  axing  me 
to  do  that  as  I  cannot  go  for  to  do.  If 
they  knock'd  my  brains  out;  Norar,  ivhat 
could  I  do  then  ? — Norar,  [in  a  very  low 
key]  does  you  think  they  be  white  boysr 

Norah  gave  a  scream  to  deafen  herself-*- 
"  An*  is  it  imsilvis  yeed  be  thinkin  ttey 
was,  gra — an'  more  grief  to  me,  didn't  I 
follow  the  sogers,  wid  oopral  Jackson  at 
their  bids,  twinty  good  years  aigo,  cum  last 
Midsummer — an'  won't  they  be  after  killin 
me  now  for  it  ?  Bad  look  to  imselves ;  but 
Norar  '11  be  takin  the  proker  to  'em,  an' 
knockin  out  the  brains  o'  the  first  man  as 
sis  pose  to  her." 

"  D — n  the  dooer  to  ,"  cried  the 

same  rough  voice ;  "  beyn't  here  the  haste's 
an'  the  tothir  womin  in  the  chay  as  'ill  be 
starved  width  the  cowld,  as  stiff  as  did 
corpsuss's,  ye  sit  o'  spalpleens  ye;  can't 
yees  be  comin  down  in  yeer  sleep,  an  yees 
havn't  time  to  open  your  daylights  ?" 

"  Och ! 
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'^Ooh!  in  the  name  o'  the  Fadthir^  Son; 
an'  Holy  Ghosts,  what  is  it  yees  bees 
wantin  at  this  hour  o*  the  night,  jewil  ?-* 
an'  shure  we  a  got  nothin  for  yees,  nor 
that  same — ^but  I'll  call  the  tothir  min 
up.  We  must  be  sayin  there's  min  in 
the  house,  dear,  to  frit  'em,  or  God  knows 
what  imsilves  might  do."  (In  a  very  low 
voice  to  her  mistress,  as  they  stood  behind 
the  hall  door.) 

'  "  Open  the  dooer  first,  an'  call  all  the 
min  in  the  county  afterwards,  if  yees  likes 
it,"  returned  the  same  person  outside; 
"  here  be  a  chay,  width  four  baste  horses's 
an'  two  pair  o'  ladies,  as  be  on  the  road  all 
the  blfssid  day,  an'  be  comin  to  stop  here*, 
an'  this  bees  Monk  Grove  House,  an' 
does  not  mysilf  know  it  as  will  as  I  knows 
my  right  hand  from  my  lift,  barin  why  I 
can  tell  which  be  which,  er  my  name 
beyn't — SJiamus  M*Quirk." 

"  Och  !  blissid  an'  holy  St.  Padreen,  an' 
if  it  beyn't  Molly  M*Quirk's  own  born- 
brodthir  as  drives  the  chays's  for  the  sign  o' 
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the  King's  Hid  there  beyant  in  Clommil 
—4m'  beyn't  it  the  people  as  is  cumin,  mis- 
tress dear — an'  won't  I  be  aftir  opnin  the 
dooer." 

"  O  Norar,  Norar !  do  as  you  likes ;  but 
if  it  be  that  krockagtdl,  or  any  of  her  sort, 
Norar — ^but  open  the  door,  Norar,  and  let 
me  have  the  drop  o'  whiskey,  girl,  to  get 
me  through  this  drillumer.'' 

Norah  opened  the  hall  door,  and  was 
satisfied  of  its  being  James  M'Quirk  him- 
self who  stood  at  it,  as  the  driver  of  the 
chaise,  from  which  descended  two  females, 
so  closely  enveloped  in  great-coats  and 
furs,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  tell  what 
sort  they  might  be,  whether  young  or  old, 
gentle  or  simple. 

"  Lead  the  way  to  where  we  can  have 
the  comfort  of  a  good  fire  and  something 
to  refresh  wb,"  said  one  of  them,  rather 
commandingly,  "  and  let  the  driver  like- 
wise have  something  to  drink  and  a  good 
warming,  before  he  sets  off  again." 

"Och  the  fadthirr  says  Norah,  ''an' 

who 
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vho  bees  yersilf  as  orders  us  so?" — But 
hat  was  said  to  herself. — "  An'  to  be  sure 
n'  yeer  honirs  shall  have  the  bist  in  the 
louse — an'  must  not  misilf  be  lightin  the 
ure,  mistress  dear,  in  the  big  parhr  ?  why, 
>r  maybe  the  ladies  'id  be  comin  into  the 
dtchen— tho'  troth  it  be  no  kitchen  at  all, 
larin  us  make  it  one,  akays  the  mistress 
in'  I  bees ^" 

The  mistress  had  stolen  away  islyly  to 
■ecruit  her  spirits  a  little  before  she  en- 
xmntered  the  new  comers.  The  female 
ivho  bad  first  spoken  appeared  very  un- 
easy and  mdignant  at  Norah's  haranguing, 
instead  of  promptly  acting — she  stopped 
it,  however,  by  again  desiring  to  be  shewn 
to  some  apartment  where  there  wai  a  fire. 
A.  large  one  of  wood  and  turf  was  very 
50on  struck  up — ^the  travellers  had  pro- 
vided against  casualties  by  having  a  store 
rf  provisions  in  the  chaise,  which  had  been 
purchased  at  the  last  good  town  they  came 
through,  and  now  it  only  remained  to  have 
some  of  it  cooked  for  supper.     Tea  was, 

VOL.  m.  o  how- 
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CHAPTER  L 


)IR  John  Bateman,  in  the  retirement  of 

is  own  little  study^  even  while  surround- 

d  with  company,  found  himself  alone  in 

is  own  house.    The  perpetual  buzz  of 

omers  and  goers  without,  in  the  entrance 

kail,  and  servants  calling  out,  precluded 

very  possibility  of  enjoying  any  repose ; 

le  therefore  did  not  try  to  take  any,  but 

laving  partaken  of  therefreshment  thought 

lim  by  Mrs.  Sevan  the  housekeeper,  who 

ittended  herself  with  it,  he  dismissed  her 

hen  for  the  night,  and  locking  his  door, 
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CHAPTER  L 


Sir  John  Batenian,  in  the  retirement  of 
his  own  little  study^  even  while  surround- 
ed with  company,  found  himself  ahne  in 
his  own  house.  The  perpetual  buzz  of 
comers  and  goers  without,  in  the  entrance 
hall,  and  servants  calling  out,  precluded 
every  possibility  of  enjoying  any  repose ; 
he  therefore  did  not  try  to  take  any,  but 
having  partaken  of  therefreshment  brought 
him  by  Mrs.  Sevan  the  housekeeper,  who 
attended  herself  with  it,  he  dismissed  her 
then  for  the  night,  and  locking  his  door, 
VOL.  IV.  B  pondered 
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pondered  over  the  circumstance  which  had 
so  suddenly  changed  and  accelerated  his 
moveinents.  It  might  be  pi;obably  for 
the  first  time  that  he  had  seriously  con- 
sidered the  matter,  or  that  he  thought  he 
had  been  premature^  He  bad  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  impulse  of  the  moment— 
the  irritation  of  indignant  feelings  taking 
up  the  cause  of  Ellen,  as  her  self-adopted 
parent,  and  considering  every  insult  or 
slight  offered  her  as  one  given  to  a  child 
of  his  own. 

^*  And  would  I  thus  take  up  the  cause 
of  Julia  ?"  he  asked  himself.  "  Because  a 
man  might  happen  to  admire  her  beauty^ 
and  say  he  would  court  her  for  his  wife, 
was  it  to  follow  he  should  act  up  to  this 
hasty  declaration,  made  without  confide* 
ration,  and  without  sufficient  judgpaent  to 
appreciate  what  future  happiness  its  fulfil- 
ment might  produce?  The  eye  migbt.be 
gratified ;  but  the  understanding,  if  coa* 
suited,  would  look  further  tbaa  it$  m€i!^ 
gratification::  and  mere  personal  b?9l4f 
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wiU  soon  lose  its  charms,  tvhen  unattend- 
ed by  any  more  lasting  gift  or  endowment 
to  please  and  secure.  Now  Ellen  was  not 
without  many  more  than  mere  p^sonal 
attractions;  but  still  her  temper,  habits, 
wd  disposition,  might  differ  from  what 
Maunsell  might  conceive  would  conduce 
to  their  mutual  happiness  in  a  wedded 
life,  and  which  he  could  have  only  disco- 
vered by  nearer  acquaintance.  ^'  In  that 
case/'  thought  sir  John, ''  he  was  more  ho- 
nourable in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance; and  I  must  believe  Maunsell 
honourable,  until  I  learn  decidedly  to  the 
contrary.  Miss  Pultney's  fortune — her 
immense  wealth,  might  certainly  —  yet 
still,  even  there  dishonour  would  attach 
itself.  I  wish  I  had  not  been  so  hasty. 
They  clearly  now  did  not  go  into  York- 
shire after  the  marriage,  but  went  on  the 
Ccmtinent,  and  where  I  should  very  pro- 
bably have  met  him— or — was  it  a  blind 
to  mislead  me,  knowing  I  was  there,  to 
bave  it  said  they  had  gone  off  for  Dud- 
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ley  Abbey  ?  The  more  I  think,  the  more 
I  am  puzzled — ^lady  Bateman  can,  no 
doubt,  explain  it ; — and  what  can  she  ex- 
plain ?  what  will  she  explain  ?  She  does 
not  love  Ellen — she  never  did,  I  am  fully 
aware — and  should  she  have  had  any  hand 
in  it  ?  Ellen  herself  can  perhaps  tell— I 
wish  I  had  not  gone  at  all — I  wish  I  bad 
not  come — I  wish — I  do  not  well  know 
what  to  wish.  This  perpetual  noise  dis- 
tracts me — could  or  can  I  always  exist  in 
such  a  riot? — heigho!  why  should  I  con- 
demn Maunsell  unheard,  since  a  prema- 
ture marriage  has  been  the  wreck  of  all 
my  own  domestic  comforts !" 

Sir  John  sighed  again— continued  to 
meditate,  without  being  able  to  fix  his 
mind  to  any  one  point :  while  the  confu- 
sion of  noises  continuing  to  a  late,  or  rather 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  he  heard  with 
pleasure  the  doors  closed  for  the  remainder 
of  it,  and  the  household  retiring  to  bed. 
He  thought  he  could  distinguish  lady 
Bateman  laughing,   as    footsteps  passed 

along 
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silong  the  grand  corridor  leading  to  the 
6rst  range  of  sleeping  and  dressing-rooms. 
But  did  that  voice  bring  any  agreeable 
sensation  to  his  heart,  notwithstanding  he 
bad  not  heard  it  for  many  months  before  ? 
Ah  no!  the  affections  of  the  husband  had 
been  as  fleeting  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
lover  had  been  hasty  and  ardent ;  but  lady 
Bateman  had  only  herself  to  blame,  or 
the  husband  had  still,  with  that  name, 
preserved  the  passion  of  the  other.  He 
retired  to  rest  on  his  couch,  and  fatigued 
and  harassed  in  mind  and  body,  the  senses 
of  sir  Jdtin  were  soon  lulled  to  temporary 
forgetfulness  of  both. 

The  whole  house  seemed  to  have  shut 
out,  or  shut  in,  every  recollection  of  past> 
present,  and  to  come,  to  a  very  late  hour, 
SIS  the  day  was  far  advancei  before  its 
t>eams  were  admitted,  either  through  the 
windows  or  the  coverings  of  the  urUaooed 
visionary  orbs  of  those  persons  who  quiet* 
ly  slumbered  after  their  night's  fatigue, 
plven  the  master  himself  rested  beneath 
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the  influence  of  the  poppy  god^  until  bf 
chance  turnhig  round  on  his  eoucb,  he 
struck  the  repeater  at  his  head,  which  told 
one  three  quarters.  —  **  Bless  me  T  ex- 
claimed sir  John,  "  how  can  this  be?  it 
was  past  four  ere  I  retired  to  my  coudi." 
But  he  thought  he  would  ascertain  the 
truth,  therefore  rising  from  it,  threw  back 
the  heavy  curtains  of  the  window,  which 
had  dimmed  whatever  partial  light  mig^t 
come  through  the  shutter,  when  the  stm 
peeped  in,  and  told  him  he  was  going  Ms 
meridian  circle. 

Lady  Bateman  had  already  sent  the 
beams  of  her  beautiful  planets  round  her 
bedroom,  thrown  them  on  the  rich  vases 
and  ornaments  about  it,  and  occasional^ 
turned  them  on  la  belle femme  de  chafrtbrCi 
who  handeA  her  coffee,  which  her  lady- 
ship sipped  in  bed ;  and — "  Ah !  par  CT- 
amplCf  que  mi  ladi  vas  so  belle-belle  as  de 
anges  demsel — Dieu !  qu'  oui  r 

"  A  pa  done,  Genevieve — no  flattery,  I 
hate  it  as  an  apothecary  does  his  own  me- 
dicines.'* 

"  Apoticaire, 
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^Apotecaire,  mi  lady — mi  non  coni- 
prens — Mais  si  mi  lor  sar  Jhone  etoit  ici 
^  ce  moment !    Ah,  la  belle  dame !" 

"  That's  an  abominable  word,  Gene- 
vieve— it  sounds  so  like  beldame.  And 
what's  that  you  say  about  sir  John  ? — you 
know  I  don't  much  understand  French, 
any  more  than  you  English.  What  was 
it  you  said?     Sir  John " 

"  Si  sir  Jhone  was  here  ici,  mi  lady, 
he  no  he  go  encore  tout  de  suite." 

"  God  in  Heaven  forbid  he  was  here, 
girl ! — he's  very  well  where  lie  is,  and  let 
him  stay  there.  If  be  waits  until  I  send 
for  him,  he  vil  no  never  retournay  jamais. 
How  do  you  say  that  properly  in  French, 
Genevieve?  He  will  never  return  if  he 
■waits  till  I  send  for  him  ?" 

"  Mais,  mi  lady — sir  Jhone  a  ce  que  dit 
le  raonde  is  so  var  good." 

*'  Too  good  by  half,  Genevieve ;  for  he's 
aB  primitive  in  his  proprieties  as  the  fa- 
shion of  his  coat,  which  has  not  been 
changed,  I  dare  say,  since  that  he  wore 
B  4  hia 
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bis  one-and-twentieth  birthday.    But  you 
don't  understand  me,  G^nevieve^  and  my 
observations   are  thrown  away  on  you. 
Give  me  a  little  more  coffee,  and  then  111 
rise.     I've  a  hundred  and  fifty  visits  to 
pay   to-day,   I   believe;   and  I    have  a 
small  ^lect  party  in  the  evening.*'    Her 
ladyship  leaned  carelessly  back.     ^^  I  must 
write  a  note  to  borrow  a  hundred  pounds," 
thought  she :  "  I  have  not  a  penny.    But 
I  have  one  clog  off  my  hands,  thank  fate^ 
and  a  heavy,  heavy  one  off  my  mind ;  for 
come  what  will  now,  I  can  brave  it- 
Some  one  taps  at  the  door,  GJenevieve ;  see 
who  it  is" 

"  Madame  Bevan,  mi  lady." 

"  Bevan !  what  does  she  want  at  this 
early  hour  ? — Well,  Bevan,  I'm  not  risen 
yet,  you  see.  Come  in  an  hour,  and  111 
give  you  my  orders." 

^^  I  am  come^  my  lady,  with  good  news, 
and  I  begged  to  be  the  joyful  messenger." 

^'  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.    But  the  best 

good 
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Fnewsyou  could  bringme(except ), 

is  a  general  receipt  for  all  my  bills." 

"  Sir  John,  my  lady " 

"  Is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid !" 

"  God  forgive  you,  Bevan !" 

"  Is  arrived,  my  lady." 

"  Is  what!"  and  the  cup  of  coffee  fell 
over  the  beautiful  pink  silk  hangings,  and 
rich  counterpane. 

"  Our  dear  master  is  come  home,  my 
lady." 

Her  ladyship  dashed  the  bed-coverings 
oS  her,  as  she  half  started  from  the  bed. — 
"  Come  home !  —  Sir  John  !  —  When — 
where — bow?  I  don't  believe  you,  Be- 
van— I'll  not  believe  you.  Begone! — 
How  durst  you  come  here  with  such  a 
falsity  ?" 

"It  is  truth,  I  assure  you,  my  lady: 
sir  John  arrived  late  last  night;  but  not 
wishing  to  disturb  your  ladyship,  as  you 
had  a  party,  he  charged  me  to  say  nothing 
of  it  until  morning." 

B  3  "I  wish 
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*'  I  wish  you  bad  been  tongue-tied, 
Genevieve,"  thought  her  ladyship.  **  Some 
people  have  an  evil  eye,  they  say,  and  you 
have  an  unlucky  speech,  it  dtould  seem." 

"  Mi  lady,"  said  Genevieve,  quite  dutdc- 
ling,  "  I  no  good  as  de  wisht  ?" 

"  As  good  as  a  witch,  you  mean.  Tot 
honour,  I  believe  you  are ;  for  you  seem 
to  read  my  thoughts  too.  Well,  Bevan, 
you  have  so  surprised  me«— and  so-^hso-— 
Oh  Lord  !"  And  her  ladyship  sighed,  as 
much  as  to  express,  it  could  not  be  helped, 
as  she  returned  her  beautiful  foot  into  the 
bed.  "  Don't  let  sir  John  come  her^ 
Bevan:  I'll  meet  him  below  when  I'm 
•dressed.     Let  Julia  be  taken  to  him." 

"  She  has  been,  my  lady :  sir  John  called 
for  Miss  the  moment  almost  he  was  awake 
— and  Miss  Neville,  my  lady ;  but.I  could 
not  tell  him  where——" 

"  Well,  that's  enough  about  it,  Bevan ; 
you  may  go  now. — Genevieve,  lock  the 
door  after  tliat  prating  old  woman:  she 
came  unsent  for,  like  bad  weather,  and 

ru 
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m  iavoke  a  Laphnd  witch  now»  for  a 
charm  to .  allay  any  storm  that  might  at- 
tend that  untoward  forebodence.*' 

Her  ladyship  arose,  and  while  under 
the  hands  of  her  woman,  arranged  in  a 
cursory  manner  her  thoughts,  so  as  to 
me^t  sir  John's  sadden  arrival  with  her 
uiuaL  agneeable,  unconcerned,  disembar- 
rassed air.  She  entered  the  apartment 
where  he  was,  and  had  been  awaiting  her 
abdve  two  hours,  with  the  smile  of  fas- 
cikoiiiion  on  her  lip,  an  extended  hand, 
and  a — "  Welcome  home,  sir  John ;"  al- 
though these  words,  like  lady  Townly's 
tng  oath,  seemed  to  choke  her  in  the  act 
of  coming  out  After  an  absence  of  many 
months,  this  wedded  pair—paired,  but  not 
matched — met  with  as  little  pathos  as  any 
fesblonable  couple  could  do  within  the 
precmcts  of  St  James's-^p-or,  for  a  wider 
scope-i—within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

**  Why  did  not  you  come  amongst  us 
last  night,  sir  John  ?''  said  his  dear  lady : 

B:  6  "  -we 
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**  wd  should  have  stared  at  you  so-'^om 
thought  it  had  been  your  ghosf 

''  Alonzo  the  brave  and  the  Mr  Imo- 
gene,"  returned  he,  with  a  sort  of  smile. 
"  But  i  should  not  much  like  to  be  stared 
at,  therefore  acted  prudently,  it  should 
seem,  in  staying  away." 

^'  May  be  so,''  said  his  lady,  aloud,  with 
— "  It  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  you  may 
never  lose  sight  of  that  prudence,"  ia- 
audibly  tacked  to  it.  ^'  Julia,  my  dear^ 
did  you  know  your  papa  ?"  to  the  child, 
who  was  fondling  about  him. 

'^  I's  know'd  papa,  mamma-*— and  papa 
know'd  I'se,"  answered  the  sweet  little 
creature,  who  just  spoke  a  little  plainer 
than  when  he  had  gone  away:  ^  and 
papa  act  for  Ennen — ^where  is  see  done, 
mamma  ? — do  tell  dear  papa. — Ennen  done 
a'ay  Tom  Zuly,  papa ;  an  I'se  do  so  t'y 
a'ter  her."  And  the  child,  laying  her  little 
head  on  sir  John's  knee,  burst  into  tears. 

Sir  John  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
she  rested  her  head  on  bis  bosom. — ^  My 

beloved 
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beloved  child!"  said  the  tender  father. — ■ 
"  And  where,  pray,  is  Ellen,  lady  Bate- 
man  ?"  he  asked ;  "  or  why  does  Julia 
thus  weep  about  her  so  sadly  ?" 

"  Send  her  to  the  nursery,"  said  her  la- 
dyship ;  "  a  little  fool,  always  crying  and 
pouting  about  that  girl !" 

"  Do  you  mean  Ellen,  lady  Bateman  ?" 
asked  sir  John,  who  appeared  not  much  to 
relish  that  girl;  but  he  was  not  going  to 
find  fault  the  moment  he  came  home — 
"  and  pray  where  is  she? — and  why  is  she 
absent  from  home? — has  she  been  long 
away? — I  should  be  inclined  to  think  so, 
by  the  manner,  however  childish,  in  which 
Julia  speaks  of  her." 

"  Ennen  done — done,  done,  papa,"  and 
again  the  dear  creature  sobbed  and  wept. 

"  There  is  something  singular  in  this," 
cried  sir  John,  and  his  ideas  mingled  with 
the  recollection  a  possibility  of  Maun- 
sell's  dereliction  having  driven  her  from 
her  home,  to  escape  any  animadversions 
which  might  be  made  regarding  his  con- 
duct 
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duct  towards  her;  but  then  be  alike  o(m« 
daded  she  must  be  with  some  friend,  amd, 
no  doubt,  with  Miss  Cameron. — **  I  beg 
to  know  directly,  lady  Bateman,  where 
EUen  is  ?•• 

**  You  are  very  peremptory,*'  replied 
she,  with  a  gay  smile  however.  '^  But  she 
is  not  here,  I  assure  you ;  and  for  the  rest, 
I'll  inform  you  some  other  time." 

"  Is  she  married  ?*•  he  hastily  asked. 

Lady  Bateman  paused  an  instant-—^'  I 
rather  think  not — yet." 

Sir  John  put  down  Julia — "  Lady  Bate- 
man," he  was  beginning—— 

"  Oh,  not  now — not  now !"  she  called 
out ;  **  I  shall  not  say  a  word  about  her  at 
present — ^you  shall  know.  But  let's  talk 
of  something  else  now.  Yon  have  beard 
of  the  unexpected  wedding  probably  ?" 

**  Yes.  But  I  should  rather  hear  iiow 
about  Ellen,"  he  answered.  "  I  read  all 
ftbout  it  in  the  newspaper."  He  did  not 
wish  to  say  it  was  from~  that  cause  he  had 
returned  $o  une:^pectedly,  as  he  thought 

it 
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it  might  mppearto  lady  Bateman  as  though 
Ellen  was  the  first  ol^ect  of  his  considenu 

Laady  Bateman  burst  into  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter — **  You  did — did  you  !"  said 
she ;  "  and  pray  where  was  it  you  read  all 
about  it?- 

"  At  Florence,'*  he  replied. 

Again  her  ladyship  laughed  aloud — *'  I 
don't  know  who  did  it,"  resumed  she, "  but 
it  was  a  famous  hoax !" 

Sir  John  stood  like  one  thunderstruck, 
for  a  few  seconds-—"  A  hoax !"  he  repeat- 
ed, when  he  could  speak—"  a  hoax ! — and 
wherefore  ? — why  ? — for  what  purpose,  or 
with  what  intent?  It  must  have  been 
done  through  some  motive,  or  good,  or 
bad — a  hoax — I  can't  comprehend  it." 

**  Oh,  it  was  contradicted  two  or  three 
days  after,  in  half  the  newspapers  of  Lon- 
don," she  replied;  "  and  as  to  what  it 
might  be  done  for — some  frolic  to  be  sure 
<— nothing  else;  I  assure  you  Maunsell 
laughed   heartily  himself  about  it;   but 

Miss 
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Miss  Pultney  was  a  little  disoonoerted  at 
being  made  a  subject  of  such  fun :  I'm 
sure  I  have  laughed  every  time  of  hearing 
the  matter  spoken  of  since ;  and  such  a 
splendid  detail  too— I  dare  say  it  cost  them 
five  guineas,  whoever  had  it  inserted." 

"  And  if  I  were  Maunsell,  or  Miss  Pult- 
ney/'  exclaimed  sir  John,  with  much  in- 
dignation, **  it  should  cost  me  five  hun- 
dred— ^ay,  by  Heavens^  five  thousand,  or  I 
would  find  out  the  rascal  who  did  it !— * 
[Did  sir  John  ever  swear  ?]  Had  it  been 
simply  the  marriage,  it  might  have  been 
looked  on  as  a  mistake ;  but  the  elaborate 
description,  given  by  way  of  paragraph 
too,  proves  it  to  have  been  wifuUy  intend- 
ed to  mislead,  and  to  mislead  with  some 
deep  design !— oh,"  added  he,  **  there  was 
a  plan  in  it,  no  doubt,  and  a  systematic 
one !" 

"  Lord,"  cried  she,  "  how  it  seems  to 
disconcert  you,  sir  John ! — a  ridiculous 
thing,  not  worthy  a  second  thought — why 

don't 
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don't  I  tell  you  Maunsell  himself  only 
laughed  at  it?" 

"  Then  he  was,  or  is,  a  greater  fool  than 
I  ever  thought  him  to  be !"  exclaimed  sir 
John. 

"  Then  you  did  think  him  a  fool,  at  all 
events,"  observed  her  ladyship,  again 
laughing. 

"  Psha !"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,"  resumed  her  ladyship,  "  I'll  let 
you  into  a  hit  of  a  secret,  Bateman,  as  I 
know  your  mouth's  as  close  as  a  miser's 
purse— only  mind  it's  a  conjecture  of  my 
own.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  Miss 
Pultney  herself  had  a  hand  in  that  para- 
graph i  for,  between  you  and  I  and  the 
wall — no,  Julia — she'd  give  the  two  eyes  in 
her  head,  and  her  fortune  and  self  into  the 
bargain,  that  it  were  a  truth.  Hush !  you 
know  what  tesez  vous  is ;"  and  she  put  her 
finger  playfuUy  to  her  lip, 

"  What!  in  love  with  Maunsell! — well, 
nothing  unlikely  in  that :  but  were  she  an 
angel  from  Heaven,  I  should  neither  res- 
pect 
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pect  her  morals^  or  her  manners,  could  she 
be  capable  of  having  recourse  to  such  du- 
plicity." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  her  ladyships 
"  this  love  is  a  sad  thing — a  tyrant,  ddnt 
they  say  ?     Is  not  th6re  some  song  off 

*  Love  is  the  cause  of  my  folly  V 

Don't  look  so  dumpy,  Bateman.  And  so, 
I  suppose,  l^he  thought,  after  so  public  an 
exhibition  of  her  name  and  his  togetheri 
he  could  do  no  less  than  give  validity  to 
the  report,  by  making  it  truth." 

^  But  he  has  not  done  so,  it  seems,"  ssdd 
sir  John ;  ^'  nor  does  it  much  appear  he 
intends  it,  since  I  learn  he  has  left  the 
country." 

**  However,"  resumed  lady  Bateman, 
"  what  I  should  think  at  all  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  the  propagation  of  this  report 
through  a  newspaper,  was  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Dorville  just  at  the  time." 

"  Is  Miss  Dorville  married  then  ?"  ask- 
ed ^ir  John* 

Lady 
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^^  'iJaoy  mteman  informed  him  all  about     ^M 
it.    He  did  not  know  captain  O'Connor,     ^M 
not  even  by  name ;  yet  he  thought  it  very      ^1 
extraordinary  that  a  wedding,  which  had 
never  taken  place,  should  be  inserted  for 
one  that  had,  and  under  such  diametri- 
cally opposite  names  and  circumstances — 
there  was  not  common  sense  in  the  very 
thought  of  such  a  thing !  it  was  such  a 
positive  Irish   blunder — "  Just  like  that 
story,"  pursued  sir  John,  making  his  ob- 
servation, "of  the  man  who  saw  his  bro- 
ther at  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and 
when  he  crossed  over  it  was  not  him." 

"  And  O'Connor's  a  famous  Pat,"  said 
her  ladyship. 

"  That  does  not  jilter  the  matter,"  re- 
turned sir  John,  "since  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  lie  inserted  another  marriage  for 
his  own.  I  have  got  the  newspaper,  how- 
ever, somewhere  in  my  trunks,  and  I'm 
determined  I'll  go  to  the  office  and  in- 
quire into  it." 

"  You   must  let  me   see  it,"  said  her 
ladyship ; 
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ladyship;  "  I  don't  well  remember  the 
particulars." 

Lady  Bateman's  taciturnity  respecting 
Ellen  appeared  a  matter  very  extraordi- 
nary to  sir  John ;  it  was  something  so  veiy 
strange  to  conceal  from  him  where  she 
might  be,  or  from  what  cause  or  occasion 
she  was  absent  from  the  house.  He  for* 
bore  for  the  present  however  making  fur- 
ther inquiry,  on  the  supposition  sometimes 
of  her  absence  being  but  a  temporary  mat- 
ter, and  she  would  be  returned  in  a  few 
days;  and  did  he  make  any  particular 
fuss  about  her,  it  would  be  only  pro- 
ducing some  unpleasant  reflection  from  his 
lady ;  he  was  therefore  silent  to  her  for 
the  present ;  but  as  he  made  quite  a  little 
companion  of  his  dear  Julia,  he,  by  inqui- 
ries of  her,  and  in  her  childish  reminis- 
cences, collected  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  amongst  other  things,  he  could 
make  out  that  Ellen  had  not  come  as  far  as 
Ijondon,  although  she  had  left  Dudley 
Abbey  with  the  family,  and  that  there 
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was  a  strange  woman  in  the  carriage,  whom 
little  Julia  did  not  like,  and  Miss  Dorville ; 
but  that  she  was  taken  into  her  mamma's 
carriage,  and  never  saw  her  dear,  dear 
Ennen  afterwards. 

Sir  John  pondered  over  these  circum- 
stances, which,  if  correct,  were  very  sin- 
gular. Children  and  fools,  he  thought, 
generally  spoke  truth.  Julia  never  de- 
viated from  the  statement  of  facts,  al- 
though she  not  unfrequently  repeated 
them  under  other  forms,  according  to  the 
interrogations  her  papa  might  make  to 
her,  to  try  her  in  every  way.  There  was 
still  however  another  clue  he  could  go  by. 
Miss  Dorville  that  was — Mrs.  O'Connor, 
could  give  him  some  information :  sir 
John  however  found  himself  disappointed 
there,  for  on  calling  at  lord  Dorville's  (with- 
out saying  any  thing  to  his  lady,  further 
than  his  making  a  visit  there),  he  learned 
of  her  and  her  husband  having  gone  off  for 
some  time  to  Ireland.  He  turned  into 
his  aunt's,  lady  Bradford,  who  was  truly 

rejoiced 
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rejoiced  at  seeing  him  returned ;  and  there 
he  heard  all  about  Miss  Dorville's  mar« 
riage,  and  of  Paulina  having  accompanied 
them  in  their  tour ;  but  not  a  single  ex-* 
pression  that  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
implicate  lady  Bateman's  perfect  propriety 
in  every  thing.  In  short,  there  was  little 
said  of  her  at  all,  and  what  was,  was  re- 
spectful. Neither  lady  Bradford  or  her 
daughter  ever  asked  after  Miss  Neville,  an 
omission  they  were  very  seldom  guilty  of  j 
and  strange  that  sir  John,  with  his  head  full 
of  her,  never  noticed  this  neglect  of  theirs; 
but  they  were  particular  in  their  inquiries 
after  the  sweet  little  Julia — more  extra- 
ordinary still,  that  even  then,  although 
their  names  were  generally  coupled  toge- 
ther in  some  way  or  other,  Ellen's  was 
never  reverted  to. 

Thus  passed  on  some  days  ;  lady  Bate- 
man  was  in  a  constant  round  of  pleasure, 
if  not  dissipation  ;  the  presence  of  sir  John 
was  no  resti^aint  on  her  pursuits ;  but  it 
was  known  he  was  arrived  ;  and  by  way 

of 
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of  sanctioning  bis  own  respectability,  by  not 
shewing  any  positive  dislike  to  his  lady's 
customs  and  habits,  lest  the  world  should 
take  it  into  its  head  he  was  indifferent 
to  what  line  of  conduct  she  might  pursue^ 
he  appeared  pro  tempore  in  a  few  of  her  lai* 
dyship's  evening  parties.  He  saw  amongst 
the  company  many  new  faces,  and  recog* 
nized  some  old  acquaintances;  yet  there 
were  some  of  the  latter  still  wanted,  and 
which,  at  this  fashionable  period  for  Lon* 
don  rendezvous,  he  might  have  expected 
to  see.—**  And  where*s  Matilda  Cameron  ?"* 
he  asked  of  his  lady ;  **  I  see  nothing  of 
her  or  sir  Archibald  in  your  parties." 

^  Heaven  knows !"  answered  her  lady- 
ship ;  **  I  have  neither  seen  or  heard  of 
them  since  I  left  Dudley  Abbey." 

**  And  what*s  become  of  your  old  beau^ 
Fanny,  Grosvenor  ?"  Sir  John  happened 
to  be  in  high  good  humour ;  "  I'm  sure 
he  was  a  sweetheart  of  yours,  only  I  ran 
off  with  the  prize.    To  do  him  justice, 

however^^ 
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however,  he  took  bis  disappointment  very 
philosophically." 

**  So  you  have  found  that  out,  BatemaiL 
A  notable  discovery,  upon  my  life !"  and 
her  ladyship  seemed  to  enjoy  the  happy 
conclusion.  ^^  But  he  is  gone,  Bateman— 
deserted  his  post  at  last,  and  you  are  come 
to  reconcile  me  to  the  truant's  defalcation  T 
and  she  so  playfully — so  delightfully,  and 
with  so  much  naivete  suited  the  action  to 
the  words,  that  a  more  profound  speculator 
of  man's  wisdom  would  have  been  en« 
slaved  by  woman's  wit. 

"Iwish,Fanny,"  said  he,  "youlived^r 
me,  instead  of  the  world— and  I  think "* 

"  Hush !  not  a  word  on  that  subject, 
Bateman ;  for  what  would  the  world  say 
of  you  ?  why,  that  you  were  an  old,  jea- 
lous, monopolizing  fool,  who  was  afraid  to 
entrust  your  wife  beyond  her  leading- 
strings,  lest  she  should,  like  many  other 
handsome  wives,  be  found  deficient  of  two 
very  essential  qualities  in  a  young  woman, 
who$e  persoTial  charms  might  have  hap- 
pened 
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1  to  make  her  fortune,  as  mine  did, 
sir  John  Bateman  —  honour  and  grati~ 
tude!"  and  she  curtseyed  with  a  playful 
air,  in  a  manner  at  once  so  conscious  of 
her  own  beauty,  and  the  rank  he  had  pla- 
ced ho"  in,  that,  had  the  baronet  been  a 
bachelor,  the  odds  had  been,  be  would 
not  have  remained  long  so. 

"  The  only  gratitude  I  should  ask  of 
you,  Fanny,"  returned  he,  "  would  be 
your  society,  and  leave  the  world  to  itself, 
and  to  its  own  thoughts.  But  come,  I'll 
say  no  more  about  it  now.  Yet,  with  re- 
spect to  hoTWur,  Fanny,  if  you  acknow- 
ledge the  rank  you  are  in,  your  own  sense 
will  tell  you,  that,  with  unrestrained  li- 
berty, there  is  a  certain  boundary  to  your 
actions,  beyond  which  the  rank  would  be 
levelled  with  the  lionour." 

"  You  mean  a  divorce,  I  suppose,"  said 
she,  laughingly. 

*'  Assuredly,"  he  replied.  "  But,  my'' 
dear  Fanny,  my  observation  merely  arose ' 
through  the  chance  turn  of  the  conversEi-  ^\ 
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tJM>  I  n^iei:  doubted,  joui:  oanedsiew 
in  «39ent;iii}$,  iia^wi^^rer  I  migkb  disliike  youe 
l^ursulto  in  fiiyolity*** 

'*  Qi^  you  wick$d  ma&r  tappkig  him 
oa  tbe  cbeek)  *^  to  caUi  f99hicn  frirolitjY 
Yfhm  it  is  the  veiy  weaus  of  exirtflooe. 
Yqu  shaU  be  black-balled^  in  every)  ^iotiifi^ 
of  it  in  London.'' 

**  I  shdH  be  pioud  of  the  honour  tkey'Q 
do  me,**  said  he. 

The  letters  were  laid  every  momiiigieQ. 
the  bseakfast^table,  ajbn^mth  the  da8)r 
papers;  apd  lady  Bateman,  who^  from  the 
late  hours  she  kept,  was  genetaUy  used  to 
take  her  morning's  repast;  in  bedi, :  or  ki 
her  dce8sing-ixx>m,  had^^for  the  last  two  or 
three,  appeared  below  to  partake  of  it  widi 
six  Jjoha.  A  promiscuous  heap  of  notes, 
billets,  letters,  and  papers,  generally  pie* 
s^ted  themsdves,  the  porter  always,  giv- 
ing in  whatever  had  come  from  tbe^day 
pec^edipg.  H^r  ladyship  re^  some^  tossed 
oif]m.^  i0|b<H*t  ^3^:  wovsh^  and  "  paha'd^  at  a 
fe9^';:.wh^cj»ir  Joho^  caidessly.tbkipgup 
,i:  i)  alaige 
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a  large  sealed  letter,  just  casually  glanced 
his  eye  on  the  direction. — "  From  Ire- 
land," said  he.  "  Who  do  you  correspond 
with  there  pray  ?" 

Her  ladyship,  with  more  impatience 
tiian  good  manners,  hastily  snatched  the 
letter  out  of  his  hand.  Her  face  was  a 
deep  scarlet ;  but  at  the  instant  of  securing 
the  letter  in  her  own  hands,  her  self-pos- 
session resumed  its  station. — "  Who?" 
repeated  she.  "  Why  Maria  Dorville 
that  was,  to  be  sure — Mrs.  O'Connor  that 
now  is;  and  I  charged  her  to  write  me  a 
long  detail  of  that  country,  and  all  about 
liow  she  likes  the  natives  there.  I  have 
been  waiting  very  impatiently  the  ful- 
filment of  her  engagement,  I  assure  you." 

"  Read  it  then,"  said  sir  John,  *'  and 
let  me  hear  something  about  it  likewise. 
Do  you  know,  I  have  often  thought  of 
running  over  there,  and  taking  a  view  of 
the  old  estate  ?  I  really  think  I  should 
too.  Come,  let's  hear  all  about  Maria, 
and  her  observations.  Are  not  you  going 
c  3  .to 
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to  open  the  letter  now  ?    There,  can  be 
no  secrets  in  it,  I  should  suppose/' 

**  How  can  I  tell  ?"  said  her  ladyship^ 
gaily.  **  She  may  have  quarrelled,  with 
CyConnor,  for  what  I  know ;  I  must  read 
it  first  to  myself,  and  then— —But  Lotd! 
what  would  bring  you  to  Ireland^  Bate- 
man,  looking  after  the  bog-trotters  ?  and 
maybe  get  your  throat  cut  into  the  bargaiii ! 
You  shall  not  go,  Bateman ;  I  don't  wwt 
to  be  your  widow — ^in  that  manner^  fao^- 
^ver,"  and  she  laughed  4gain«-  "  Yw 
know  your,  poor  friend,  I  have  heard  you 
say^  lost  his  life  there,  and  it  should,  be  a 
warning  to  you."  .     ,.,. 

i« '^Mt*  was  in  his  professional  duty,"  i^ 
turned  sir  John.  "  Poor  Neville]  But 
times  are  changed  there  since.** 
»»-»"  Not>  much  for  the  better,  by  what  we 
learnr"  observed  her  ladyship ;  "  and  you 
must  not  go,  Bateman.". 

"  This  was  very  peremptorily  said^  bat 
it  tvas  in  kindness  and  good  nature,** 
l^ought  sir  John,  *^  and  she  may  be  right . 

-Ill 


—1*11  not  make  up  my  mind  about  it  yet." 
Miss  Pultney  was  still  constant  in  her 
visits  to  and  with  lady  Bateman ;  and  sir 
John  having  spoken  to  her  respecting  the 
paragraph  about  her  wedding,  she  now 
only  laughed  at  it;  and  said,  although  it 
had  vexed  her  at  first,  she  since  consider- 
ed it  but  as  a  jest,  and  whoever  did  it, 
had  paid  for  it.  Lady  Bateman  bad  made 
very  light  of  it,  and  she  abided  by  the 
opinion  of  her  friend,  and  did  the  same 
thing.  Sir  John  was  not,  liowever,  satis- 
fied with  this  kind  of  nonchalance,  but 
determined,  without  saying  more  about 
it,  to  take  the  newspaper  it  was  in  to  the 
publishers  of  it,  and  learn  what  he  could 
there  respecting  how  it  had  been  conveyed 
to  his  hands  for  publication,  or  whether 
any  money  had  been  given  in  with  it.  He 
had  ordered  his  man  to  seek  out  this 
paper  on  unpacking  his  trunks:  the  man 
obeyed  the  order,  but  no  paper  was  to  be 
found.  Sir  John  was  perfectly  conscious 
t£  having  safely  placed  it  with  some  pa- 
c  3  pers 
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pen  laid  books  of  vtlue,  and  of  their  Iibv- 
ing  been  deposited  in  the  tmiiks.  Every 
ihing  else  was  found  correct,  but  the  news* 
paper  never. 

^  If  8  yery  singular,''  arid  or  Jchn, 
^  and  very  extraordinary  tlutt  that  abne 
should  be  wanted !" 

He  called  at  the  office;  howsever^  t0  in* 
qnire  respecting  the  afiair,  biit  tiMriiiflli 
he  spoke  to  could  tell  him  aothiog,  with- 
out knowing  the  date,  the  whi^  sir  iHm 
did  not  remember;  or,  better  speakii^, 
he  had  never  looked  at  it,  for  when  fie 
read  the  account,  he  had  been  so  surprised 
by  the  circumstance  itself>  that  not  even 
the  month  had  been  observed  by  him; 
and  the  person  hot  appearing  to  like  the 
trouble  of  tracing  bade  the  file,  sir  John 
returned  from  his  inquiry  as  wise  as  he 
had  gone  to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  nd» 
thing  was  said  of  Miss  Neville ;  she  wasnot 
spoken  of;  she  did  not  come;  she4M4  not 
seem  expected ;  she  might  have  been  dead, 
for  what  was  said  oi  her;  imd  rir  JcbOf 
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Still  waiting  with  impatience  and  anxiety, 
made  up  his  mind  at  last  to  be  peremptory 
on  the  subject,  and  insist  on  knowing 
where  she  was,  or  why  she  was  out  of  the 
house,  and  no  accounts  from  her.  There 
was  in  iact  a  lurking  sentiment  in  his 
breast,  that,  with  all  her  imagined  correct- 
ness of  conduct,  in  particular  circum- 
stances, his  lady  never  liked  Ellen,  and 
that  there  had  always  existed  a  jealousy 
of  her,  under  some  shape  or  another ;  and 
who  could  say  she  might  not  have  been 
sent  out  of  the  way  purposely  ?  Ellen 
was  very  beautiful,  and  at  the  least  sixteen 
years  the  junior  of  lady  Bateman.  Yet 
lady  Bateman  was  still  in  the  prime  and 
glow  of  loveliness  ;  but  Ellen  would  still 
be  attaining  perfection,  while  the  other 
would  be  found  waning.  A  rival  so  near 
the  throne  might  not  well  be  tolerated ; 
and  though  sir  John  was  willing  to  make 
allowances  for  the  personal  vanity  of  a 
still  young  and  beautiful  woman,  he  would 
form  no  excuse  for  a  proceeding  that  would 
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JO  manifestly  operate  i^imt  his  own  pos^ 
iive  authority  and  right. 

Lady  Bateman  was  so  miich  ei^gl^ed 
for  some  days»  as  all  the  woiM  was  ia 
•town,  that  sir  John  could  not  find^s0» 
snenjt  for  conversation  with  her.  Ather 
{larties  jout,  she  never  came  home  till  day<» 
light  If  she  left  her  dresdt^-room  at 
noon,  it  was  to  receive  a  crowd  of  wam^ 
ing  visitors,  till .  she  retired  ta  dress^fbr 
dinner,  or  evening  parties.  She  was 
always  in  a  tumult — always  surrounded; 
and  the  only  period  it  might  be  said  tor 
ladyship  was  in  tranquillity,  was  the«h(»rt 
time  she  devoted  to  sleep;  for  ahe  came 
from  a  crowd,  overpowered  and  exhausted 
to  meet  it,  and  awoke  from  her  slumber^ 
to  renew  afresh  the  fatigues  of  the  last  few 
hours. 

Sir  John's  heart  and  hopes  had  for  t 
moment  expanded  with  pleasure ;  but  he 
witnessed  this  eternal,  inexhaustible  rou* 
tine,  and  the  evil  he  believed  was  irreme* 
diable.    Lady  Bateman  was  a  galley- daiv^ 

to 
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to  ber  pleasures;  she  was  absorbed  and 
entranced  in  them;  admonition  would  be 
as  useless  as  recrimination. — "  I  wilt  f 
Ellen  "  said  sir  John  to  himself;  "  I  am 
determined  on  that,  however,  if  she  be 
living — make  a  disposition  respecting  Ju- 
lia for  some  years  to  come,  aiid  again  quit 
England.  Yes;  I  have  nothhig  to  do  in 
it,  but  live  in  misery;  and  wherefore 
should  I  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  my  life? — or — take  Julia 
with  me.  Yet,  no — she  is  yet  too  young-; 
and  the  world  viight  say,  the  motiier  (vas 
unworthy  to  protect  her  child.  But  I  my- 
self will  go — and,  but  for  Julia,  should  be 
gone,  till  death,  to  one  or  the  other,  se* 
vered  the  unlucky  union  of  her  parents." 

A  violent  cold,  caught  while  waiting 
for  her  carriage  to  draw  up  one  wet  night 
at  the  door  of  the  opera-house,  in  thin 
shoes  and  a  light  shawl,  confined  her  lady- 
ship during  some  days  to  the  house — first 
indeed  to  her  bed,  then  to  her  dressing- 
room;  but  impatient  of  any  control  that 
c  5  could 
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could  put  a  limit  to  bar  pursttita^  shfc 
would  go  down  stairs,  and  admit  visttois: 
yet,  as  if  desirous  of  avoiding  to  be  tite^ 
d^tiie  at  any  time  with  s{r  John,  she  wiofe 
for  Miss  Pultney  to  come  and  stop  a  wtek 
with  her;  and  Miss  Pultney  obeyed  the 
mandate  directly.  Her  lady$hip  eonsld^*- 
ed  herself  thus  guarded,  as,  in  presence  of 
a  third  person,  she  could  evade  any  par- 
ticular conversation  with  him. 

Sir  John  came  into  the  afmrtmmt^e 
day,  where  her  ladyship  and  her  friend 
were  seated.  Miss  Pultney  reading  the 
last  new  novel  to  her,  as  the  invalid  re- 
clined, in  an  elegant  morning  costume, 
with  delicate  languor,  on  the  coiich^^Hsir 
J^hn  had  been  out,  and  was  just  returned 
. — "  I  am  glad  to  see  y oil  are  looking  so 
much  better,  lady  Bateman,"  he  observed. 
>*  Pray  do  you  think  of  dining  below 
stairs  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  do ;  bui  have 
you  any  particular  reason  for  the  inquiry^ 
sir  John?" 

■  ~  * 
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"  1  have,"  he  answered.  "  I  met,  in 
the  street,  a  while  ago,  an  old — a  very 
old  friend  of  mine ;  indeed,  a  gentleman 
I  have  long,  long  been  desirous  of  know- 
ing something  about.  So  you  may  judge, 
ladies  both,"  smiling,  and  looking  over  to 
Miss  Pultney,  "  you  cannot  expect  a  dash- 
ing young  beau  ;  no,  really,  nor  a  dashing 
old  one  either,  for  he  is  as  plain  and  or- 
thodox as  any  puritan  need  be  desired: 
but  he  is  a  good  old  soul;  and  as  he  has 
never  seen  you,  Fanny,  I  should  like  him 
to  do  so,  And,  besides,  I  intend  you 
shall  be  his  benefactress,  by  way  of  a 
wedding  present.  Better  late  than  never; 
I  have  all  along  kept  it  in  reserve  for  him." 

"  Bless  me,  who  is  it! — or  what  can  it 
be !"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Is  he  coming 
to-d^?  I  will  dine  below.  I  should 
like  to  see  this  old  fellow— and  I  may  not 
be  at  home  to-morrow — or  goodness  knows 
when." 

"  He  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  Club- 
house Coffee-room,"  replied  sir  John;  "  I 
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beggied  of  him  to  do  so,  till  I  aseertBined 
tliis  point  I  will  go  back  now^  and  brii^ 
him  with  me  to  dinner.*^ 

**  Lord,  we  are  not  going  to  dine  wm, 
BatemanT  exdaimed  her  ladyship-;  "it 
is  scarcely  five  o'clock." 

^  I  know,**  said  he ;  **  but  we  shall  at 
six,  I  hope,**  and  sir  John  set  off. 

"  It  is  one  of  Bateman*s  superannuated 
old  cronies,*'  cried  her  ladyship,  as  sir  John 
went  out.  "  Before  we  were  married,  he 
was  always  fond  of  having  a  set  of  ragga- 
muffins  at  his  heels.  Why,  Bevan  has 
told  me  her  master  had  used  to  feed  half 
the  poor  dogs  of  the  parish,  and  pay  their 
lodgings  and  their  debts,  and  run  his  nose 

into  all  the  prisons ** 

;  Did  any  qualm  of  reflection  stick  in 
lady  Bateman's  throat,  we  wonder?  If 
it  did,  she  gulped  it  down  very  lady- 
like, for  it  was  not  made  perceptible  to 
her  fair  friend. 

'  '*  He  was  always  a  good  creature,**  ob- 
served that  young  lady. 

"Ay,** 
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"  Ay,"  carelessly  answered  her  lady- 
ship, "  there  are  tivo  goods,  as  well  as  too 
good ;  they  must  both  have  tlieir  ex- 
tremes. I  shall  not  change  my  dress, 
however,  for  this  Mr.  Veri/  good;  he 
knows  no  more  of  fashion,  I  dare  say, 
than  the  Chinese,  who  have  always  the 
same." 

Lady  Bateman  wore  a  small,  delicate 
lace  cap,  thrown  loosely  at  the  hack  of 
the  lovely  ringlets  which  profusely  fell 
about  her  beautiful  countenance,  and  a 
bunch  of  artificial  hawthorn  carelessly  de- 
pended from  one  side  of  it ;  her  dress  was 
not  very  close  made,  and  was  just  con- 
trived to  shade,  without  enveloping  alto- 
gether, her  fine  form. 

A  few  minutes  before  six,  the  known 
knock  of  sir  John  at  the  street  door  an- 
nounced his  return. — "  Here's  sir  John  !" 
cried  Miss  Pultney,  throwing  down  her 
book ;  "  I've  been  so  engaged,  I  really 
never  thought  of  the  hour.  I  must  make 
some  alteration  in  my  dress,  however,  or 
he-il 
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iitfU'ima^de  I  slight  him  iind  Ms  irisitor,*' 
and  at^ay  ran  Miss  Fultney  thiy>ugb  the 
Adding  door  as  sir  John  and  his  visitor 
entesred  at  the  other. 

Lpdy  Batemdn  had  rose  from  h^  re- 
^dining  posture  an  the  conchy  to  take  up 
the  hooky. and  teark  the  pagG;  which  she 
obsmred  Miss  Poltnejr  not  to  have  done^ 
and  her  eyes  rested  on  it  as  sir  John  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  followed  by  the  tall, 
gaunt  figure  of  a  man,  in  a  dingy;  but 
well-brushed  black  coat,  &c  &c  a  long 
.visage  a  straight-haired  w^,  and  a  body 
rather  drooping  with  the  visible  wants,  of 
the  world's  desirable  gifts,  thian  with  the 
progress  of  actual  old  age. 

Lady  Bateman  stood  up  Very  politely ; 
she  never,  or  very  seldom;  committed 
herself  on  that  sodre,  as  her  looks  just  fojl- 
lowed  the  act  of  laying  the  book  on  the 
ooucfa  near  her,  when  she  turned  them  on 
the  visitor  at  the  instant  sir  John  pro^ 
Si6unced«^''  The  reverend  Mr.  Doomsday, 
'-■*  t*      -  VOf 
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my  first  tutor  at  college. — Good  God,  are 
you  ill !  Fanny — lady  Bateman " 

Lady  Bateman  had  sank  back  on  the 
couch,  her  faoe  and  lips  whiter  than  the 
cap  she  wore. 

"  Good  GoA— lady  Bateman !"  repeated 
the  reverend  visitor. 

"  Some  water,  sir  John,"  cried  her  la- 
dyship, in  a  faint  voice. 

He  ran  himself  to  fetch  it.  The  instant 
he  was  gone  she  appeared  to  recover  her- 
self.— "  You  are  better,  madam." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  yes — a  little  giddi- 
ness— I  have  been  ill,  and  reading." 

*'  Yes,  I  see  your  colour  coming — you 
are  looking  something  like  yourself ag^m" 

Sir  John  came  back  with  water  and  some 
Iiartshom  drops. — "  Her  ladyship  is  much 
better,"  said  his  reverence — "just  what 
she  always  was — not  the  least  changed." 

"  Oh  yes,"  hastily  replied  her  ladyship, 
"  I'm  always  in  tolerable  good  health,  and 
not  much  one  of  the  fainting  ladies.  But 
you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Doomsday — lam 
rejoiced 
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i^cHoed  to  see  such  an  old  friend  of  or 
John  Bateman.'' 

*'  And  of  your  ladyship^  I  ahould 
hope,  madam,''  he  hemmed  out,  modestly^^ 
yet  marked. 

**  Assuredly,  Mr.  Doomsday,^  she 
quickly  answered ;  **  sir  John's  friends 
must  be  mine." 

.  **  I  was  so  surprised,  my  lady-— •hem ! 
but  your  ladyship's  sudden  indisposition 
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"  Yes ;  but  it  was  nothing,  Mr.  Dooms- 
day.— Sir  John,  my  dear,  will  you  ring 
to  inquire  whether  dinner  will  soon  be 
served  ?  I  dare  say  your  friend  may  not 
"be  used  to  such  late  hours. — Will  you  ac- 
cept of  any  refreshment  previously,  Mr. 
Doomsday  ? — A  glass  of  wine,  sir  John, 
my  dear." 

>*How  wonderfully  gracious!"  thought 
sit  John ;  ^^  after  all,  she  has  some  regard 
for:  the  church,  as  well  as  respect  for  me, 
ix>th  of  which  I  had  much  doubted." 

,<*No  wine  for  me,  madam,  I  beg  to 

thank 
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thank  your  ladyship;  the  very  last  wine  I 
drank,  for  which  I  humbly  ask  pardon  of 
the  Ijord — your  ladyship—^" 

"  There  is  no  sin  in  a  glass  of  wine, 
Mr.  Doomsday,"  hastily  interrupted  lady 
Bateman ;  "  or  if  there  were,  what  should 
become  of  half  the  world  ?  But  you  shall 
drink  wine  with  me  to-day,  my  good  sir." 

"  If  I  don't  mistake — but  I  may — when 
the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out — had  we  not 
better  say — the  wits  are  out — hem  ! — ^But 
there's  a  something  flits  before  me " 

"  I  am  flitting  before  you,  to  be  sure, 
Mr.  Doomsday,"  again  interrupted  her 
ladyship ;  "  you  must  always  think  of  the 
lady  present." 

"  Yes,  my  lady;  but  I  have  a  recollec- 
tion  " 

"  Oh,  you  must  never  bring  your  recol- 
lection in  play,"  she  cried,  "  unless  it  may 
be  for  something  wonderfully  pleasant  in- 
deed ;  always  look  forwards  to  agreeable 
consequences,  Mr.  Doomsday,  and  think 
many  things  happen  for  the  better  in  this 
best 
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best  of  aH  possible  workb.«-^l8  not'  Itet 
right,  sir  John  ?'* 

^'  Yes,  Fanny,  perfectly/  aasiwered  m 
John. 

^  Fanny  T  repeaised  the  parsonh^^liemJ 
^~3re8»  Fanny*— thiols  ngbt.«^i  remember, 
1a^  Bateman,  when— — t'^ 

<"  Don't  I  tdl  you,''  exdaimed  btehb. 
^hipr  '*  yotx  must  jemember  notUing? 
j^xcept  it  maj  be  that  ire  aemeflodbat.io 
wiifh  for  «br  >dinner,  #faioh  my  appetite 
very,  atfongly  reminds  dib  o£--HOiii  and 
k'iS''-^  )be  joyful!  here  eomes  the  wel- 
ixmid  harfain^r-^-^uid  Miss  Fiitbbey.-^ 
Miss  PuIlaiey~>Mr.  Doomsday ;  it  diaH 
be*— the  reverend  doctor  Doomsdaiy  bf 
and  bye.— In  meanwhile,  sir,  hand  me  to 
the  dinner-table." 

.  >^MJpon  my  word,"  thought  Mr.  Dooms- 
dayt  ais  he  conducted  the  lady  of  the  itwir 
aidn  to  the  salk  A  manger,  *^  all  tins  is 
srery  wonderful :  and  I  that  ought  ndt  to 
belike,  must  bave  faith  in  forebodings- 
bread  and  wine!  the  lady!— Yes W 

here's 
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here's  the  bread  and  wine,  without  a 
doubt;  and  to  my  judgment,  the " 

"  Come,  Mr.  Doomsday,"  cried  her  la- 
dyship, interrupting  the  channel  of  his 
ideas  as  she  took  the  head  of  the  table, 
"  for  once  we  shall  reverse  etiquette — yon 
shall  take  my  right  hand  here,  and  Miss 
Pultaey  will  go  down  near  sir  John.  I 
must  have  you  near  me,  my  good  sir,  to 
bless  the  table." 

**  I  cannot  think,  my  lady——" 

"  That's  right,"  she  as  hastily  expressed ; 
"  I  told  you — ^you  should  not " 

Ah,  the  dinner  here  was  not  bread  and 
dieese,  mixed  together  on  a  broken  plate; 
it  was  every  thing  the  palate  might  rdish, 
be  it  ever  so  fastidious,  on  silver  plate  and 
china.  When  had  poor  Doomsday  sat 
down  to  such  a  feast?  Not  often,  for 
many  years  past,  however,  did  he  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  such  a  one  as  the  present; 
and  he  gave  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  inward  and  physical  grace,  which 
testified  itself  in  his  good  appetite,  after 
he 
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he  had  very  impvessively  delivered  the 
spiritual  cme. 

The  heart  of  the  good  host  felt  sincere 
pleasure  at  beholding  his  dear  old  friend 
enjoy  the  gifts  his  table  dispensed.  Hk 
fdid  not  view  him  as  some  iliiboal  minds 
might  have  done— ^gormandizing  on  every 
thing  before  him,  and  eating  with  his  efm 
what  bis  stomach  could  no  longer  aoc^ 
of  He  saw  him  make  a  hearty  meal, 
which  sir  John  apprehended  was .  not  in 
bis  poor  guest's  power  of  doing  every  day; 
and  his  generous  feelings  could  only  find 
pleasure  in  the  present,  regret  the  past, 
and  satisfy  himself  with  the  idea  that  from 
this  time  forwards^  Doomsday  should  ne- 
ver experience  the  want  of  a  comfortable 
table  of  his  own  at  all  times. 

"  And  where  have  you  been  all  these 
years,  my  good  Doomsday  ?**  inquired  sir 
John,  when  the  servants  had  quitted  the  di- 
ning-parlour :  *^  how  much  have  I  wished  to 
Boejou^  but  no  one  could  inform  roe  any 
thing  about  you/* 

«  I  have 
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*•  I  have  suffered  tribulations  and  vexa" 
tions  in  the  spirit,  my  good  sir  John>** 
si^ed  out  the  parson — **  and  I  have  been 
sorely  afBicted.  But  man  is  bom  to  trouble^ 
as  the  spark  flieth  upwards.  I  will  teU 
you  all  some  other  time,  sir  John.  I. 
would  not  intrude  my  heaviness  on  those 
deacla^es.'' 

**  .You  must  consider  lady  Bateman  as 
an  old  friend.  Doomsday/'  said  sir  John, 
'f  Suppose  yourself  acquainted  with  her 
for  yearsy  and  never  hesitate  saying  what 
you  please  before  her.  This  young  lady 
is  .a  particular  friend  of  hers,  and  one 
of  the  very  few  girls,  I  believe — and 
trust  my  belief  is  well  founded*=-whom! 
great  wealth  has  not  been  able  wholly  to 
corrupt"  . 

"  Then  you  infer— partiaUy,^  returned 
Miss  Pultney,  with  a  smile,  and  the  trace 
of  a  blush. 

<<  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,"  said  sir 
John :  ^*  but  there  are  situations  where' 
things  must  be  so,  and  can  be  no  othcfr^ . 

wise. 
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wisa  Yours,  I  should  imagine^  is  <Nie  of 
those. .  Too  much  wealth  is  often  dai^^er- 
ous  to  the  possessor,  particularly  if  it  be  a 
temole*  I  err  much,  if  your  good  ssase 
and  good  mind  does  not  steer  you  ckmtct 
any  dangerous  error.** 

Miss  Fultney  again  sighed»-«^'*  DmY 
think  too  highly  of  me,  sir  Jcikn/^-  said 
sdie,  ^  lest  you  should  have  to  ceisure 
your  own  judgment" 

^  I  may  be  mistaken,  certainlyy'*^  ob- 
served he ;  ^  but  if  I  am.  Miss  PiiltHey> 
then« *" 

^  Then  what  ?"  sdd  she,  impatiently. 

*•  We  must  never  trust  ta  appearances," 
he  replied. 

A  faint,  sickly  smile  was  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  wealthy  heiress,  and  the 
dialogue  ended  between  them. 

Lady  Bateman  and  the  reverend  Mr. 
Doomsday  were  in  the  mean  timefiMin- 
ing  a  treaty  between  themselves.—"  And 
bless  my  soul,**  went  on  the  parson,.  pQ^ 
suing  something  he  was  saying  to^  her  h^ 

dysbipf 
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(lysbip,  "  I  could  not  possibly  forget  the 
circumstance,  nor  the  parties ;  besides — it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  remember  some 
of  them." 

"  It  was  a  waking  dream,  depend  on  it, 
Mr.  Doomsday,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  But 
you  say  you  do  not  recollect  any  name." 

**  But  I  may  though,"  returned  he,  mu- 
sing. "  Upon  my  word,  it  is  very  extra- 
ordinary: a  dream — a  waking  dream! — 
then  I  must  have  had  more  than  one 
dream.  But,  let  me  see — was  not  your 
ladyship's   name — Oliver— or    something 


"  No  matter  what  it  was,"  she  hastily, 
and  a  little  pettishly,  expressed.  "  It  was 
not  that — nor  is  not  that!"  She  leaned  a 
little  towards  him,  and  with  one  of  her 
lovely  smiles,  resuming  at  the  instant  her 
placidity — "  I  have  got  a  snug  benefice  in 
my  eye  for  you — did  you  ever  dream  of 
that  ?  If  you  did,  keep  your  dreams  to 
yourself,  for  telling  them  renders  all  their 
good  import  abortive !" 

"  Herat" 
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^*  Hem  I**  said  poor  Doomsday,  as  sigh- 
ing  to  himself  he  repeated,  internally--- 
^f  and  must  I  sell  my  conscience  to  a 
dream  ?  But  was  it  a  dream,  or  was  it  a 
reality  ?— -one  or  other  it  must  have  been. 
I  think  I  have  it  in  my  recollection  too 
strongly— -and  somewhere  else  also.  I 
must  not  sell  my  conscience :  I  have  to 
answer  before  a  high  tribunal ;  but  as  I 
am  in  doubt,  I  shall  be  silent  at  present" 

Doomsday  had  fallen  into  a  reverie.  Sir 
John,  from  speaking  to  Miss  Pultney, 
turned  round  to  observe  him. — "  I  think 
Doomsday's  gone  to  sleep,"  said  he. 

*'  No !"  cried  Doomsday ;  "  I  am  satis- 
fied I  was  as  broad  awake  as  I  am  at  this 
monaent.*' 

Sir  John  burst  out  laughing — ^*  The 
glass  or  two  of  wine  [for  the  parson  would 
not  exceed  them]  he  had,  has  got  in  his 
head,"  thought  he,  "  and  the  poor  fellow 
will  talk  at  random  for  a  while:  let's  have 
co£Pee,  lady  Bateman,  and  that  will  settle 
us  all." 

"  Agreed; 
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'«  Agreed,"  said  her  ladyship  ;  "  but  let 
us  retire  to  the  drawing-room — the  smell 
of  this  room  affects  me. —  Come,  Mr. 
Doomsday,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you 
behind  here  with  sir  Jolin — he  is  a  dan- 
gerous man  in  the  dining-parlour,  and  I 
would  not  entrust  you  with  him." 

Doomsday,  in  his  conversation  with  sir 
John  that  morning  at  the  coffee-room, 
had  told  him  in  brief  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances which  attached  to  him  in  some 
untoward  events  of  his  life ;  and  singular 
it  was,  that  in  stating  his  having  been  till 
within  a  very  few  days,  a  prisoner  for  a 
debt  of  about  forty  pounds,  in  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench,  that  he  should  have 
been  released  through  a  cliaritable  dona- 
tion of  sir  Joiin  himself  That  man  was 
always  doing  good,  as  Miss  Pultney  said 
— and  always  running  his  nose  into  a  pri- 
son, as  bis  lady  observed.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  from  the  Continent,  he  went 
about  doing  good — 

"  Doing  good  by  stealth,  and  blu^li'd  to  cell  it  fime  !" 

VOL.  IV.  D  He 
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He  gave  three  hundred  pounds  each,  to 
the  Fleet  and  King's  Bench  prisons,  to  re- 
lease deserving  objects,  from  ten  pounds 
up  to  fifty.  Doomsday  was  highly  ren 
spected,  and  the  first  thought  of;  he  was 
immediately  discharged,  and  when  sir 
John  met  him  so  accidentally  and  so  for- 
tunately, the  poor  fellow  was  goipg  to  try 
and  dispose  of  the  little  work  wbicli  he 
had  written  in  his  gloomy  abode,  in  the 
hope  to  possess  himself  of  a  few  pounds^ 
and  return  not  altogether  a  beggar  to  the 
little  family  from  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  estranged.  Sir  John  made  him  re- 
peat his  little  story  to  the  ladies;  and  lady 
Bateman  shewed  more  feeling  than  she 
had  done  at  any  circumstance  for  many 
years  before.  In  his  short  detail,  the  re- 
verend relater  failed  not  to  expressly  iJ} 
terms  of  the  highest  gratitude,  the  land 
assistance  afforded  him  by  his  equally  poor 
friend,  in  the  double  discharge  of  his  own 
and  his  duties,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  hold  the  little  curacy  for  the  benefit 

and 
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and  suppoirt  of  his  poor  wife  and  children. 
— ^** And; now,**  added  Doomsday,  "all 
the  return  I  can  make,  is  to  per&rm  his 
dutiesv  for .  him ;  and  while  I  toil  in  the 
vineyard,  let  him  sit  down  in  tranquil- 

uty." ; 

'^  There  is  not  so  noble  a  debt  on  earth 
as  gratitude,''  observed  sir  John,  "  when  it 
is  repaid^  which  it  is  unfortunately  not 
always  done.  But  I  expect,  my  good  old 
friend,  you'll  not  have  to  toil  longer  in 
any  way-— lady- Bateman  holds  for  you  a 
little  benefice,  which  has  been  in  my  fa* 
mily's  gift.many  years ;  and  it  should  have 
been  yours  long  since,  had  I  known  where 
to  find  you.  The  service  of  it  has  been 
performed  since  the  last  incumbent's  death 
!iy  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  who  is  himself 
n  orders,  and  to  whom  I  allow  a  certain 
ialary  for  so  doing.  I  would  recommend 
liin^  Doomsday,  to  you  as  your  curate." 

•'  Sir!"  irepeated  Doomsday,  with  that 
ook  of  doubtful  hope  mixed  with  sud« 
len  joy  and  surprise,  which  the  counte- 

B  2  nance 
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nance  will  express  at  unesipected  good 
fortune,  but  which,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, is  undefinable.  Such  was 
that  now  of  the  poor  parson ;  and  lady 
Bateman  really  feared  some  suddejQ  revo- 
lution of  his  senses ;  she  immediately  said 
— •*  It  is  something  better,  I  expect,  than 
your  curacy,  my  good  sir,  and  will,  at  all 
events,  place  you  a  step  higher  in  the 
church,  and  may  pave  your  way  to  further 
advancement  in  it.** 

"  It  will  support  my  wife  and  children 
in  comfort,"  said  he,  his  lips  pale  and  qui- 
vering— "  my  poor  wife !  It  will  enaUe 
Rie  to  be  grateful  to  him  who  served  me 
in  the  years  of  my  trouble!     Oh;  sir 

John •'  ' 

'''Not  sir  John,"  cried  her  ladyship, 
taking  his  hand,  and  with  a  gay  tone;  to 
disperse  the  agitation  so  i^uddenly^  and 
powerfully  awakened,  while  a  tear— yes, 
a  tear  of  sensibility  absolutely  trembled  in 
her  own  eyes,  at  beholding  those  painfully 
yet  pleasurably  roused  feelings  of  the  good 

divine — 
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divine — "  not  sir  John,  my  friend,  but 
me — /  am  the  benefactress ;  if  tliere  are 
any  thanks  to  give,  you  should  give  them 
to  me.  But  I  exonerate  you  from  every 
thing  of  the  kind ;  only,"  and  she  gently 
pressed  his  hand  as  she  relinquished  it, 
"  should  I  ever  want  your  services,  you 
will " 

«  Be — prompt  at  every  call,"  he  quickly 
added. 

"  Ay!"  esclaimed  sir  John,  laughingly, 
"  you  see.  Doomsday,  my  wife's  looking 
out  to  be  a  widow,  and  you  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  her  second  marriage." 

"  We  are  but  sojourners  in  this  land  of 
tribulation,  it  is  true,"  replied  the  parson  ; 
"  yet  deeply  should  I  regret  having  that 
ceremony  to  perform  for  lady  Batemrin 
again.^' 

Miss  Pultney  had  two  or  three  times 
applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  as 
Mr.  Doomsday  described  some  of  the 
afflicting  events  which  had  attended  his 
latter  years. — "  Ah,"  thought  she,  "  how 
D  3  many 
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many  deserving  creatares  languiBh  in  mi- 
sery and  want,  while  we  lavish  in- idle 
pursuits  the  wealth  which  would  make 
hundreds  of  such  happy !" 

On  retiring  to  the  drawing-room  ^after 
dinner,  sir  John  called  aside  lady  Bate- 
man,  and  briefly  explained  to  her  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  living  which  ishe 
was. to.  present  as  her  gift  to  JGkxmisday, 
and  which  he  had  not  time  that  day  to 
eitplain  to  her*  and  in  which  he  said 
he  should  be  immediately  inducted.  It 
was  a  living  of  about  four  hundred  a* 
year,  and  the  duties  annexed  were  not 
overburthensome ;  yet  though  they  had 
been.  Doomsday  had  never  shrank  frmn 
the  performance  of  them,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places. 

In  the  absence  of  sir  John  and  hiff  lady 
for  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Pultney  seemed 
eager  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity 
to  retire  likewise,  requesting  Mr.  Dooms- 
day to  excuse  her— psbe  would  he  returned 
instantly ;  and  it  was  not  very  long  before 

she 
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she  did  ^o,  holding  in  her  hand  two  small 
papery  ns^^  with  a  quick  but  timid  gentle 
tone  of  voice^  she  i^id  to  him — "  Accept, 
mygiEibd  sir,  thisse  two  little  proofs  of  my 
respect  and  high  regard  for  yourself,  and 
those  perwns  so  deeply  connected  in  your 
little  mdancholy$tory  of  to-day.  This— - 
for  your  wife  and  your  children :  this — ^for 
the  good  ftiehd  who  to  generously  assist- 
ed tbfem  by  serving  for  you.  I  atn  an 
heiresfr^otore  wtelthy,  I  doiibt  not,  than 
des^irig ;  and  the  pleasure  I  experience 
at  thia  moment  tells  me  I  might  have 
bebn  b^tfer,  and  found  the  richest  reward 
in  iriy  own  feelings.  Here's  my  pocket- 
bbok  ta  lodge  them  in,  and  deposit  them' 
safely  about  you.  I'll  not  have  a  word ! 
rior  any  thing  to  be,  said  here !  Coutts's 
banking-house  in  the  Strand." 

She  did  not  give  him  tim[e  to  reply,  as 
she  glided  out  of  the  room  again,  and  did 
not  return  to  it  till  lady  Bateman  had 
been  some  timef  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Doomsday,,  uninterrupted  by  sir  John, 
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who  left  his  lady  purposely  to  exjdainio 
him  the:  nature  of  the  ^ft  she  was  be* 
stowing.     And  her  ladyship,   no  doubts 
was  huppy  in  the  opp(M*tamky  affiwded 
her  by  this  private  cmiference.  r    ....     . 
At  the .  reappearance  of .  sic  John  .and 
Miss  Fultney  in  the  drawingrcoonii;  It  was 
evident  that  the  mind  of  I!^.  X^cmaq^y. 
had  been  very  much  WDQU|^tiipo]]»  as^t^ 
seemed  particularly  agitated  and  embarras-. 
sed;   but  yet  it  was  attnbuted  to  those 
sudden  efifects  occasione4  ^yr)inex|iected 
good  fortune,  which,  will  sometimes  sub- 
due  the  strongest  mind  more  pow^*fully 
than  the  heaviest  affliction.      He  very 
soon  expressed  his  intention  of  bidding  bis, 
friends  good- night,    when  Miss  Fultney 
judiciously  and  kindly  suggested  the  good 
parson's  going  home  in  a  coach,  when  a 
hackney  one  was  accordingly  ordered ;  in- 
deed she  .conceived  in  her  own  mind  it 
were  better  he  should,    with  those  two 
checks  about  him,   although   she  never 
hinted  a  sentence  of  such  a  thing.  Dooms-. 

day 
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day  himself,  however^  was  not  so  lost  in 
reocdlection  but  he  could  justly  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  his  young  friend,  and  was 
thankful  for  her  consideration.  Miss  Pult- 
ney  had  all  her  senses  about  her.  She 
ordered  the  coach  to  be  paid — **  For," 
thought  she,  '*  poor  fellow,  with  twelve 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  he  may 
lack  twelve  pence  to  pay  the  shilling 
Jai^.*^ 

And  she  was  right;  but  sir  John  Bate- 
maii  had  already  anticipated  all  the  im- 
mediate- wants  of  his  worthy  old  friend/ 
mid  provided  ibr  theHi  by  slipping  intci^ 
his  hand  wherewithal  to  meet  present  ne^- 
cessities. 

•■'■  '^-y 
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CHAPTER  U. 


No  d^hiqg  vintffr'  of  l^y^Bateinan  vm 
in  trutfe  an4  fijifit  h?!ttw  |!l«Wj^  at  8f|eju)g 
sir  John  i^turq^  t^^ima.  tban^  wai^^  la^y 
Mary  Stafibrth.  She  had  herself  bwi 
from  tovirii  a  few  yrefj(si  at  hisfifst  ai^- 
val ;  bftt  learning  i1}  i^piniftdif^e^  wlwB 
she  caj^e^  b^ol^i  .s])$,h«sjbenQd  tarom^j^iaad 
bi4  him  qcff^iaJPly  wel^ni^.  H^!  lady- 
ship,  with,  all  h^r  faujit9;  s^  filigbtfiw  wais 
honest  where  she  professed  to  be  sa 

Lady  Mary  drove  off  to  sir  John's  at 
rather  an  unfashionable  early  hour  for  a 
morning  visit ;  only  hers  was  not  intended 
as  a  fashionable  visit,  but  as  a  friendly 
one,  and  the  hour  of  it  was  immaterial, 
except  that  she  really  wished  to  avoid 
meeting  there  a  crowd  of  loungers.  She 
accordingly   found   with    lady   Bateman 

only 


only  Miss  Pultney  and  Miss  Stradford, 
the  latter  lady  having  just'  called  in,  as 
she  chanced  to  pass  by,  she  said. 

Lady  Mary  j^rofessed  her  visit  to  be 
only  for  sir  John,  and  he  wi(s  therefore 
sent  to»  where  he  was  in  )m  stady,  with 
a  very  agreeable  message  of  a  fair  Udy's 
waiting  to  see  him,  which  brpughl  hiin 
instant  to  obey  the  summons. 

^M  i  might  have  sent  a  hundred  times^** 
sidd  Ifsdy  B^teman»  jestingly,   ''  before  I 
bad  beM  so  fevoured.'* 
'••Ye^n   cri&d    Miss  Stradford—"  but 
your  Jady ship  is  sir  J(^'s  wife." 

**:  And  I  ani  nobody's  wife  yet,  unfor- 
tunately," said  lady  Mary,  pouting  her 
lip ;  !rso^  with  lady  Bateman's  permission, 
I  very  Joyfully  welcome  her  husband's  re- 
turiiP 

.^*,  Well,'*  cried  he,  as  he  shook  bo<h  her 
hands  cordially,  ''  I  had  thought  by  this 
time  certainly  you  wpuld  have  changed, 
your  name  to  something  else  than  Staf- 
forth." 

D  6  "  What 
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.  "  What  can  I  do?*Vsaid  she;  •*  I  am 
like.  Miss  Stradford — no  one  wiU  have 
me," 

*^  Answer  for  yourself,  lady  Mary,"  cried 
Miss  Stradford,  reddening. 

"  Nay,  how  can  you  be  angry,**  return- 
ed her  ladyship,  *\  when  I  indude  noyself 
in  the'observation  ?** 

"  It  may  be  both  your  own  faults,"  ob* 
served  sir  John*  **  With  respect  to  you, 
however,  lady  Mary,  a  man  of  fortune 
would  hesitate  making  you  his  wife,  from 
apprehension  of  your  throwing  Kim  after- 
wards into  a  gaol,  and  a  poor  man *^ 

**  I  should  make  him  rich,"  cried  she: 
**  have  I  not  a  fkmous  jointure  for  Jife,  un^ 
shacJcled  by  any  conditions  whatever?". 

«  Which  you  would,  no  doubt,  take 
care  to  spend  during  it,"  added  sir  Jobi^ 
'*  arid  leave  the  poor  dog,  your  husband,  at 
your  dei^h,  a  predous  legacy  in  your 

dtebtsr 
^  ^*  That^Sjwhniitting  I  was  to  die  first," 

said  :die.    - 

"  Why, 


"  Why,  in  truth,"  said  he,  "  I  hardly 
think  your  ladyship,  or  any  of  your  coad- 
jutors, can  stand  out  above  a  seven  years' 
lease,  on  the  tenure  by  which  you  hold 
hfe." 

"  What's  that  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Dissipation,"  replied  sir  John. 

"  I'll  marry  (if  I  can)  and  reform,"  said 
she. 

"  No,"  cried  the  baronet,  shaking  his 
head  wisely,  "  reform  first — and  you  marry 
after — when  you  like." 

"  And  who  I  like?"  she  cried.  "  Ah! 
Maunsell  ran  away  from  me ;  but,  thank 
my  stars,  /  was  not  the  only  one  he  dis- 
appointed— ^there's  Miss  Fultney  for  in- 
stance." 

"  Me!"  repeated  Miss  Pultney  ;  and  a 
little  hectic  might  have  betrayed  her,  only 
she  thought  it  wiser  to  pass  it  off  with  a 
smile — "  I  am  sure,  lady  Mary " 

"  Be  quiet !"  cried  lady  Mary — "  so  am 

I  sure ;  but  I  am  only  summoning  up. 

Then  there  was — oh   laws! — there  we 

should 
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shoald  have  heexi  all  cut  out-— EUeii  Ke* 
viUe,  prima  donna.  By  th^  .bye,  ladj: 
Bateman,  what's  bedome  of  Eden  ?  WeVe 
never  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  her*  race 
that  last  day  we  travelled  from  Dudkjr 
Abbey — an  age  BSkA  a  hdf  aga .:  Do  you 
know,  I  have. heard  if  said,  by'  way  of  con- 
jiectur^  that  Grosvenor  hU  rai»  awigl"  with 
her  r 

Sir  Johti  gave  a  sudden  start  of  sur- 
prise, that  shook  the  room  qea^y ;  and 
lady  Bateman's  colour  rose  to  crimson^ 
*  Grosvenor!'*  repeated  he— "by  Heayens, 
it  looks  like  it  r 

''  I  bonder  who  dare  miike  the  conjee 
ture!"  exclaimed  lady  Bateman,  in  high 
indignation.  .  ..  ; 

"  Laws,"  cried  Miss  Stradford,  ^l^ch- 
ing  the  matter,  **  hdw  c^n  you[  BitiQf 
peopIe!s  itiouths!  I  have  heard  the  sfune 
thing  in.  £f]ty  places,  and  even  that  your 

ladyship,  lady  Bateman,  knows  all  about 

it"        •  ■  ■' 

•    .        J.    .    -  ^ 

''  And  that^thafs  the  cause  g[  Maun* 

selTs 


SelVshavinggoneon  the  continent,"  added 
lady  Mary. 

From  the  deep  flush  of  crimson,  lady 
Bateman's  face  and  lips  turned  a  deadly 
white,  and  her  whole  frame  trembled, 
either  with  passion  or  apprehension — she 
had  not  power  to  utter  a  word.  Sir  John 
was  scarcely  any  better,  but  that  his  emo- 
tion proceeded  from  different  feelings — 
"  Where  is  Ellen  ?"  be  exclaimed,  in  a 
commanding  tone — "  I  insist  instantly  on 
knowing  where  she  is,  lady  Eateman  ? 
By  the  God  that  made  me,  out  of  this 
room  you  shall  not  go,  until  you  liave  told 
me !  I  have  repeatedly  asked  you  the 
question,  which  you  have  always  evaded; 
but  now  the  honour  of  Ellen  Neville  is 
publidy  implicated,  and  I  will  know"  the 
truth  ! — I  will — and  shall — be  obeyed  !" 

Never,  no  never,  from  the  hour  sir  ■ 
John  Batenian  knew  what  passion  or 
reason  were,  never  had  he  been  seen  in 
such  a  storm  of  anger — his  whole  character , 
seemed  changed — he  shook  with  passion 
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to  his  very  finger  ends-*-4uid  he  stood  be-* 
fore  where  lady  Bateman  sat  on  a  couch, 
like  an  aven^g  minister,  waiting  for  her 
to  speak« 

*'  You  terrify  lady  BatemaH,"  said  Miss 
Pultney,  who  was  herself  alarmed  at  this 
sudden  burst  of  rage. 

**  I  did  not  apprehend  such  a  tempest" 
observed  lady  Mary,  ^  or  I  had  certainly 
said  nothing  of  Miss  Neville.^ 

''  Nor  I,  I  am  sure,"  drawled  out  Miss 
Stradford,  who  in  her  heart,  no  doubt, 
enjoyed  the  mischief  she  had  accelerated. 

"  Pray,**  cried  sir  John,  more  hastily 
than  politely,  but  passion  was  now  his 
master — **  pray  make  no  observations,  la- 
dies !  Ellen  Neville's  character  is  puUidy 
attacked — so  is  lady  Bateman*s;  she  is 
called  on  to  answer  to  both  charges ;  if  she 
be  innocent,  she  can  have  no  hesitation.'" 

**  I  am,"  faintly  uttered  lady  Bateman. 

"  Where  then  is  Ellen  Neville?"  asked 

he, 

**  I  know  notj"  she  replied. 

"That 
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'*  That  cannot  be  true  !"  cried  he ;  "  you 
have  always  replied  to  my  questions  re- 
specting her,  that  you  knew  where  she 
was,  and  often  heard  from  her." 

"  I  had  my  reasons,"  said  she. 

"  Then  give  them  now,"  he  cried,  "  be 
they  what  they  may!"  And  turning  to 
lady  Mary — "  Your  ladyship  just  now  ob- 
served you  had  not  seen  or  heard  any 
thing  of  Miss  Neville  since  the  last  day 
you  travelled  from  Dudley  Abbey ;  you 
parted  from  her  on  the  road,  in  company 
with  a  strange  woman,  I  have  understood 
—pray  explain  the  circumstance!" 

"  And  how  have  you  understood  that, 
sir  John  ?"  asked  lady  Bateman,  rallying 
her  spirits.  "  Are  there  informers  in  my 
house  ?  or  are  you  so  mean,  sir,  as  to  ask 
questions  of  my  servants,  to  the  disrespect 
of  your  wife  ?" 

"  I  am  the  master  of  my  own  house, 
and  my  own  servants,  madam,"  answered 
he,  "  and  hold  myself  responsible  but  in 
my  own  person  for  my  own  actions ! — I 
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am  your  master  also,  lady  Bateman !  and 
however  I  ttiay  oveirldok  yoiit  follies,  I 
never  will  tolerate  an  act  by  which  you 
would  disgrace  ydureelf.  I  again  repeat, 
where  is  Ellen  Neville?* 

"  I  shall  tell  yourself  only,**  ilfei^ied  lady 
Bateraali.  "  You  will  judge  then  from 
what  motive  I  have  ke^^t  silent  to  you  on 
the  subject,  and  be  iishamed  df  ybur  sds* 
pioioris/' 

**  I  shall  be  Willing  to  ^pol6gii»ei  fdr  ti\y 
hftiste^  if  I  have  been  iii  ^*o^^  returned 
he ;  **  but  I  have  never  been  dshamed  of 
any  act  of  my  life — 1  trust  1  never  shall 
be." 

As  the  storm  begi^rl  to  subside^  lady 
Mary  rose  to  depart,  glad  perhaps  to  es* 
(3ipe  dny  further  return  of  it.  She  wns 
indeed  concerned  she  should  have  been 
the  person  to  awake  it;  yet  she  weald 
not  regret  any  circumstance  that  should 
elucidate  the  strange  and  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  Ellen,  of  which,  in  their  own  im- 
mediate circles,  there  were  now  beginning 

to 
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to  be  many  strange  conjectures.  Some- 
thing had  got  into  circulation  connected 
with  the  ball  at  Clerbury  Castle,  but  no 
one  could  tell  the  right  story,  while  every 
one  was  of  opinion  that  lady  Bateman  was 
jealous  of  Ellen's  youth  and  beauty. 

As  lady  Mary  rose  to  go.  Miss  Pultney 
and  Miss  Stradford  followed  her  example; 
and  lady  Bateman  found  she  should  be 
left  to  meet  the  ensuing  scene  deserted  by 
her  best  friend,  and  those  very  persons 
who,  having  raised  the  storm,  left  her  to 
calm  it  how  she  might.  She  could  have 
'  forgiven  them  all  their  running  away  at 
such  a  moment — except  Miss  Pultney; 
and  her  ladyship,  whatever  her  other  feel- 
ings might  be,  really  felt,  at  this  instant, 
how  little  dependence  there  was  on  fe- 
male friendship.  Yet  lady  Bateman,  how- 
ever she  might  have  found  herself  alarmed 
by  this  sudden  ebullition  of  passion  in  sir 
John,  because,  from  being  unexpected, 
it  created  surprise,  knew  the  ground 
she  was  going  on — she  had  it  all  in  her 
mental 
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mental  cpnception ; ;  and  she  waited,  like  a 
mancBUvering  commander,  some  decisive 
attack,  that  would,  by  drawing  an  un- 
willing acknowledgment  from:  her,  be  a 
proof  how  much  she  felt  fwand  respected 
the  feelings  of  sir  John.  She  had  not, 
however,  looked  for  such  a  tempest  of 
passion,  or  she  had  perhaps  not  waited  so 
long.  But  this  conviction  that  he  could 
be  violent,  gave  her  a  qualm  of  apprehen- 
sion, lest  he  might  not  be  so  e9SjHy  man- 
aged; as  she  had,  from  his  general  ocmduct, 
supposed. 

Lady  Bateman's  courtesy  brought  her 
to  the  drawing-room  door  as  lady  Mary 
Stafibrth  withdrew,  followed  by  the  other 
two  ladies;  but  sir  John  took  care  her 
ladyship's  complaisance  should  extend  no 
farther ;  he  led  her  back  to  her  seai>— pas- 
sion had  subsided,  but  determination  was 
visible. — "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  lady 
Bateman,  I  wait  to  know  what  has  be* 
come  of  Ellen  Neville,  or  where  she  is? 
Whatever  may  be  your  ideas  respecting 

Ellen, 
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Ellen,  I  know  not,  or  care  not;  she  wa* 
entrusted  to  me  as  a  child  of  my  own,  by 
the  man  I  loved  and  esteemed  most  on 
earth ;  I  have  ever  looked  on  her  as  my 
child — considered  her  as  such — shall  pro- 
vide for  her  as  such;  and  as  such  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  father  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  his  child,  so  long 
as  the  statute  laws  of  the  country  place 
her  under  his  guardianship." 

"  I  don't  understand  any  thing  of  the 
statute  laws,"  said  her  ladyship;  "  hut 
you  should  have  staid  at  home,  and  taken 
care  of  her,  or  have  taken  her  with  you." 

"  But  I  did  not  do  either,"  returned  sir 
John  ;  "  I  left  her  in  your  care." 

"  Unfortunately,"  answered  her  lady- 
ship; "  and  as  to  providing  for  her,  sir 
John,  it  is  very  well — if  she  has  not  pro- 
vided for  herself." 

"  Is  she  married  then  ?"  be  asked.     "  If 
unfortunately,  as  you  have  made  use  of 
the  word,  she  comes  doubly  under  my  at- 
tention; I  may  condemn  her  for  such  an 
act. 
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act,,  in  not  letting  me  know  of  it«  ]mt  I 
shall  not;  the  less,  think,  hep  my  child,  for 
all  that.** 

*^  Sir  John/'  cried  her  ladyship,  stand- 
ing  up,  and  pacing  ,the  Foom  ii^  apparent 
agitation,  '*  I  could  have  wished  to  con* 
ceal,  and  conceal  for  ever,  the  unhappy 
cause  of  Ellen  Neville's  absence  from  mine 
and  your  protection.  Whatever  were 
her  hopes — the  promises  held  out  to  her— 
the  means  used.  Heaven,  only  knows! 
But  it  is,  alas !  too  true^  she  doped  with 
-^lord  Sinclair!" 

"Sinclair!"  repeated  sir  John.  "What! 
Ellen  Neville  not  his  wife  ?  The  mistress 
of  Sinclair!  Impossible!  Have  you  proofe, 
lady  Bateman?" 

"  She  has  been  seen  to  admit  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  by  a  ladder  of 
ropes,  through  her  bedroom-wiqdow,  at 
Dudley  Abbey,"  replied  her  ladyship: 
"  that  you  will  allow  to  be  proof  positive. 
Even  Maunsell  saw  it ;  and  no  doubt  the- 
plan  was  laid  for  her  going  off  with  him, 

as 
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as  we  travelled  to  London ;  when  it  was 
pretended  her  carriage  broke  down,  and 
she  could  not  come  on  for  a  few  hoiirs^ 
until  the  accident  was  repaired." 

*^  And  why.  was  not  Ellen  in-  yours  ?" 
asked  he,  impatiently. 

"  There  was  not  room  to  cram  in  all 
the  junior  ladies/'  she  as  quickly  answer- 
ed ;  "  and,  of  course,  she,  as  one  of  the 
family,  would  resign  the  place  of  honour. 
But  would  you,  sir  John,,  have  had  me 
blast  her  character  to  all  the  world,  by 
blazoning  what  I  knew  of  it  ?"  • 

..  "  Yet  how  are  you  assured  this  is  truth  P** 
observed  sir  John. 

".  Have  I  not  told  you  one  fact?"  re- 
plied his  lady ;  "  that  is  in  itself  convic- 
tion. Bad  as  she  is,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose she  had  a  plurality  of  lovers." 

"  No,"  said  he,  and  the  word  seemed  un- 
consciously expressed :  "  but  Sinclair ! — '* 
he  added,  musing,  while  passion  was  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  perhaps  doubt. 

"  And  what  has  become  of  either  since. 

Heaven 
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Heaven  knows!"  resumed  her  ladysUp; 
**  only  it  is  thought,  and  I  imagine  it  to 
be  the  case,  he  is  gone  out  to  India,  in 
the  suite  of  the  new-appointed  governor- 
general.  We  must  conclude  her  to  be 
gone  with  him  therefore." 

**  Ifs  as  false  as  hell!"  exclaimed  m 
John,  relapsing  into  passidn.  '^  That 
single  circumstance  gives  the  lie  to  it  all  1 
Sinclair  is  not  gone  to  India  " 

"  Not  gone  to  India !"  repeated  lady 
Bateman ;  and  it  would  not  have  required 
an  over  nice  discemer  of  the  human  &ce 
divine,  to  discover  on  hers  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  surprise  or  disappoint- 
ment blended  with  those  two  strong  ex- 
pressions. Sir  John,  it  happened,  was  not 
looking  towards  her. — "  And  Where  then 
is  he?" 

"  Wherever  he  is,"  replied  sir  John,  "if 
it  be  between  heavien  and  earth.  111  find 
him."  * 

"  That's  purgatory,"  thought  her  lady- 
ship ;  *'  and  heaven  and  earth  both  know 

I  am 
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I  am  there  this  moment. — You  would  not 
-surely,  my  dear  sir  John,"  she  said  aloud, 
"  think  of  running  after  a  worthless  girl, 
who  has  so  ungenerously  and  disgracefully 
thrown  off  your  authority.  He  may 
marry  her  besides;  and  making  any  stir 
would  be  probably  destroying  the  intent, 
by  frustrating  every  thing." 

"  Had  1  returned  to  Naples,"  thought 
sir  John,  as  he  paced  the  apartment,  little 
attending  to  his  kind  lady's  prudent  ob- 
servation, "  instead  of  pursuing  an  ignis 
Jatuus  here — and  after  all,  is  there  not 
some  very  strange  circumstances  iianging 
together,  which  look  mysterious?  I'll  find 
out  the  bottom  of  ail  this,  however — I 
will,  by  Heavens,  though  it  were  to  cost 
me  my  life." 

"  Poor  Maunsell !"  resumed  lady  Bate- 
man;  "  he  certainly  felt  more  than  he  ex- 
pressed on  this  unfortunate  business.  I 
imagine  he  has  run  over  to  Paris  for  a  few 
weeks ;  but  at  his  return,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  newspaper  detail  will  have  only  anti- 

VOL.  IV.  E  cipated 
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cipated  the  meiriage  of  him  and  Mi» 
Pultney." 

*^  Is  there  any  truth  in  man  or  woman  ?" 
repeated  sir  John,  while  he  moved  to- 
wards the  dow.  **  No !  woman  is  a  com- 
pound of  vanity — and  mim  c^deceif  He 
quitted  the  room  as  he  spoke,  apparently 
without  knowing  what  he  was  dlMog,  or 
what  he  had  said.    . 

Lady  Bateman  could  not  tell  ifi  iiituch 
manner  to  apply  the  expression  ;  it  might 
aOude  to  tpore  than  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion ;  it  might  have  some  indirect  appli- 
cation :  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us 
all!  Sir  John  left  tlie  room,  in  viatUe 
abstraction  of  thought,  and  lady  Bateman, 
wrapped  in  her  own  ideas,  gave  orders  to 
be  denied  to  all  visitors  that  morning;  and 
retiring  to  her  dressing-room,  became  as 
closely  enveloped  in  mystical  profnncbties 
as  even  sir  John  himself  might  be. 

Lady  Bateman  had  not  recovered  the 
^surprise-'^tfae  more  4;han  surprise,  at.  see- 
ing the  reverend  Mr.  Doomsday  brought 

before 
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rlier,  and  as  an  old  friend  of  sir 
I  John's,  till  ehe  met  with  this  interroga- 
htion  from  him  respecting  Ellen.  Of  this 
[]atter,  however,  she  was  in  expectation, 
i^though  thrown  off  her  guard  by  the  im- 
'putatioiis  cast  on  herself,  with  respect  to 
that  young  lady's  disappearance;  for  he 
never  apprehended  there  could  be  any 
eoincidence  of  circumstances  to  implicate 
"Grosvenor  at  all,  let  alone  her  being  con- 
cerned in  it.  Ellen  was  gone  three  or 
four  months  before  he  left  London,  from 
which  he  was  not  long  departed,  and  it 
was  understood  he  had  but  gone  on  a  little 
excursion  to  some  of  the  watering-places. 
There  was  therefore,  she  thought,  some- 
thing very  illiberal  in  the  attack  made  on 
her  character  by  it;  and  in  the  cooler  mo- 
ments of  sir  John,  when  reason  took  place 
of  passion  and  prejudice,  she  would  so 
palpably  state  those  matters,  she  must  ex- 
onerate herself  in  his  eyes.  Besides,  Gros- 
v.enor  would  not  be  long  absent  at  this 
tame,  and  his  retucn  would  check  aU  those 
1 .  E  2  idle 
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idle  surmises.  But  with  respect  to  Doonis^ 
day,  her  ladyship  was  completely  enerva- 
ted; for  had  he  risen  from  the  grave, 
where  he  might  have  lain  some  yean,  and 
stood  before  her,  she  could  not  have  been 
more  dismayed.  In  her  attendance  to  the 
King's  Bench  prison  at  the  time  Grosve- 
nor  was  in  there,  and  that  she  visited  bim 
as  Miss  Oliphant,  she  first  saw  Mr.  Dooms^ 
day,  who  used  occasionally  to  officiate 
there  for  the  regular  chaplain  of  the  phoe, 
who  was  an  acquaintance  of  his ;  and  sub- 
sequently when  her  mother  became  an  in- 
mate here  also.  Miss  Oliphant  bad  met 
him  more  than  once.  To  be  sure,  in  pass- 
ing back  and  forwards  through  the  mot- 
ley crowd  of  inmates  here,  unwiUingiy  as- 
sembled, the  beautiful  Fanny  had  not 
been  very  desirous  of  exhibiting  her  face, 
as  she  always  wore  a  close  bonnet  imd 
veil,  and  left  conjecture  to  form  its  own 
opinion  of  what  might  be  beneath  them. 
It  was  not  that  she  disliked  the  admira- 
tion it  might  and  would  have  excited^  but 

3  It 
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it  was  that  it  should  never  be  recognised 
afterwards  as  having  been  within  the  walls 
of  such  a  place.  The  parson,  however, 
had  seen  her  plain  enough  once  or  twice, 
and  hers  was  certainly  a  countenance  which 
once  seen,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
Within  the  first  year  or  two  of  her  mar- 
riage with  sir  John  Bateman,  she  liad  not 
unfrequently  thought  of  this  reverend 
gentleman ;  but  she  never  heard  his  name 
spoken  of  by  any  one,  unless  it  might  by 
chance  be  reverted  to  in  some  private  re- 
collection of  past  times  by  Grosvenor  to 
her;  and  she  herself  never  alluded  to  it 
under  any  circumstances.  She  had  never 
heard  sir  John  speak  of  it — did  not  even 
imagine  he  had  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  such  a  name  or  person — nor,  in  short, 
did  she  ever  for  a  moment  give  a  thought 
to  its  possibiUty.  She  had  not  indeed,  in 
the  subsequent  years  of  her  marriage, 
thought  about  the  good  divine  at  all,  and 
he  had  probably  faded  from  her  recollec- 
tioD  entirely,  had  not,  in  one  of  her  blck- 
£  3  erings 
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eririgs  with  Grosvenbf,  his  name  bteri 
enUed  bj  hifn:  in  ^estiob,  whesr  she  v^ 
derotood  the  poor  patfson  waft  in  SuratitB 
v^  hioMelf ;  yet  still  treslding  in  the  stoki 
paths  he  had  done  some  year»  befertt^«<to 
make  us^  of  hil(  own  wotdt««^boiicing  in 
the  .viney^.  Bat  when  (Ml  a  skiddcin  It 
app^ar^  before  her  in  the  dfaWifig-rooiR 
of  her  own  boilse,  1^  by  sir  John^  and 
present^  aa  tin  old  friend  Oie  powdir  of 
h^  iliind  stom^  for  a  momeilt  anmfeibh 
ted ;  and  she  wondered  afttrwarda  to  ha^ 
self,  how  she  fbund  toergy  'imffident  to 
eollect  her  ststonished  senses,  to  to  to  8p>- 
pear  disembarrassed. 

Had  she  fnet  hitn  al(»e^  it  Would  have 
beto  a  matter  of  less  momentary  (Hisses* 
quefice ;  for,  bold  and  daring^  as  was  her 
Ispdyshlp,  sh«  might  have  dreaded  the 
scrutinizing  ^nc^s  of  sir  John ;  but  sus* 
picion  was  not  much  the  character  of  the 
good  baroneV  ftt)d>  least  pf  all^  smspicMli 
in  this  quarter.  Yet  Itidy  BMdman  mi^t 
aik  hers^If^  where  waa  the  (ioiriequence  of 
^  sir 
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sir  John's  knowing  about  it,  since  he  ac- 
tually met  her  in,  and  married  her  from, 
tliDse  very  walls  she  dreaded  being  8H]>. 
posed  to  have  ever  entered  ;  and  although 
not  virtually  a  prisoner  in  her  own  person, 
her  mother  was  for  debts  of  her  daughter's 
contracting,  the  which  she  chose  to  be 
responsible  for.  It  would  be  therefore 
concluded  a  matter  of  no  consequence  at 
all,  even  though  sir  Jolin  had  recognized 
their  former  acquaintance.  Of  that,  how- 
ever, lady  Bateman  had  her  own  reasons 
to  keep  concealed,  therefore  must  be  the 
best  judge  why  she  chose  to  do  so.  The 
opportunity  furnished  her  of  speaking  a. 
few  words  in  private  to  Doomsday,  at  the 
time  of  leaving  the  dining-parlour,  she 
was  glad  to  avail  herself  of.  She  had  rea- 
dily perceived  that  bis  recollection  was  at 
variance  with  time  and  events,  to  give 
evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  her  being  the 
person  now  &>ating  in  his  imagination; 
and  that  he  had  brought  doubt  to  cer- 
£  4  tainty/ 
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tainty,  by  establishing  in  his  mind  the 
assurance  of  her  ladyship  being  the  same 
he  had  known  in  the  King's  Bench  some 
years  back. 

When  left  by  sir  John  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  to  the  poor  parson  his  un- 
expected piece  of  good  fortune,  her  lady- 
ship having  suggested  the  idea  of  its  beii)g 
the  wisest,  and,  perhaps,  safest  thing  she 
could  do,  to  avow  herself,  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment  in  deducing  her  theory  to  practice. 
— •*  No  doubt,  my  dear  '^uri"  sdd  she, 
kindly  taking  his  hand,  and  seating  him 
beside  her  on  the  couch — **  no  doubt  you 
may  recall  to  your  mind  having  seen  me 
before  now  ?•* 

"  I  was  puzzled  at  first,  I  avow,  my 
lady,"  he  replied ;  "  because,  seeing  jrou 
in  this  exalted  situation,  and  never  having 
heard  the  death  of '* 

"  My  poor  mother,  when  she  was  un- 
fortunately placed  in  that  horrible  abode,'" 
hastily  interrupted  her  ladyship,  *^  met  a 
very  great  friend  in  sir  John  Batemanj^; 

but 


, ) 
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but  I  must  tell  you,  my  worthy  sir,  it  is 
a  circumstance  altogether  which  my  dear 
sir  John  never  likes  to  have  reverted  to, 
under  any  form  ;  therefore  I  would  beg 
of  you  never  to  mention  the  subject  to 
him.  I  am  his  wife — and — shall  be  al- 
ways happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  my 
good  sir :  and  with  respect  to  this  benefice 

"  And  pray,  may  I  be  bold  enough  to 
ask,  how  long  may  your  ladyship  have 
been  married  to  sir  John  ?"  inquired 
Doomsday,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  I  really  don't  exactly — cannot  tell, 
just  at  this  moment,  the  day — the  ■  " 
And  her  ladyship  was  hesitating  and 
evading,  as  Mr.  Doomsday,  taking  up  the 
words,  observed — "  Not  so  very  long,  I 
should  suppose,  madam,  as  I  think  it  may 
be  now  about  two  years  back,  that  I  one 
day  met  Mr.  Grosvenor  in  some  street 
there,  within  the  rules,  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  him,  and  inquired  most  par- 
ticularly after-     ■" 

£5  At 


hi. 


At  tlMi  modiQfiit  the  ^inlHtt  <^  tkb 
raittn  dodi*  timicdi  andte  ma  Uttl*  Jidii, 
fo  bid  Atff  tann&tnfri-^  JDicNXf  ftkci"  h^ 

''1)609  ttite^  tfiiunnc  deirf,"  sM  ttie 

lM»-^K)b  net  kMiig  bet)  but  b(rt£iig  op 

hft^  Iitfl«  Ift)^  fiUMlth  to-  itt  but  yMA 
her  ladyship,  somewhat  disconcerted  hj 
the  d>ild%  totMnce^  ptttisfafy  r^tifed  to, 
wi^-a-''  T>tk^  away  this  ebad-^who  lot- 
<iei«dy«u  to  <t^a&  her  in?*  sM  life  iknrsof 
maid  direetly  ajipearfed  within  vide  cf  tift 
dotfr. 

"I  thoHfht,  My  fady^  «s  lUili^  Julii 
(MAtae  «V^  Hig;ht  KltniWir  «bM  thft  im^ 

*'  Ybtt  IttSri  no  btaimM  t»  ^lAku^i^Md 
higfati  child;  and  ^d— go^'ty ;  limie^ 
vnou|^,*  oH^  the  nisMtiri^  «s  tliiB  'dtir 
«t«a«utei  "w^  kjesffs  in  h«r  ey«ft  M  tUi 
)n»(>f  nlNiff,  threw  faer  filtle  intu  Tosnd 
bi»  iMlycHIp^  wetkt  tukd  kissed  her  t#&  w 
fhtf^tiMiie& 

Lady  Bateman  oetHtaxiiy  tkS^tli  JlUk, 

and 
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end  with  qU  a  motlier's  afiection-^he  w^ 
not  angry  with  her,  but  vexed  for  some 
particular  reason — "  Go  now,  my  love," 
added  she ;  "  and  good  night — God  bless 
you." 

"  Amen!  amen!"  piously  ejaculated 
the  parson. — "  God  bless  you,  sweet  crea- 
ture!" The  child  held  her  little  hand  out 
to  him. 

"  Dood  nite,  sir.  Dod  bess  oo' — "  and 
she  turned  up  her  face  to  him  for  a  kiss. 

The  picture  was  beautiful — the  holy 
impression  of  pious  fervour  pronouncing 
the  benediction  which  flowed  from  the 
heart,  on  the  head  of  angeUc  innocence 
and  beauty.  He  pressed  his  lips  to  the 
ahild's  forehead  as  he  uttered  the  blessing, 
when  the  sweet  creature  instantly  tripped 
away  to  the  arms  of  her  attendant,  leaving 
poor  ^Doomsday  in  admiration,  in  doubt, 
and  again  more  pei*plexed  than  he  had 
ever  been  over  his  orthodox  pamphlet, 
wherein  he  desired  to  prove  to  the  world) 
that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 
£  6  thai 
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Itiat  man  was  bom  to  suffidng,  and  that 
it  was  good  for  him  to  be  in  trouUe^ 
''  of  which/*  often  thought  tl»  poor  pw- 
son,  as  he  wrote  by  his '*  farthing  rush* 
light,**  with  a  crust  of  brown  bread,  iind  a 
jdice  of  Dutch  cheese,  fetched  from  the 
next  chandler's  shop,  *^  of  >  whidi^  I  have 
bad  my  share-^I  thank  the  Ijord  r  .      i 

*'  She  is  a  fine  creature,**  aaid  Dapmgj^ 
day;  ''  but,  bless  me,  lady.  0Meman,  how 
oMis  she?**  )    :  :- 

The  question  was  a  puzzler^  and  a  poser 
---what  an  unlucky  entnmce  of  the  little 
urchin !  Lady  Bateman  stood  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis^^a  n^k  and  whirl- 
pool in  the  straight  of  Messina,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  lying  opposite,  ^each 
iMier,  so  dangerous,  that  some  years  ago, 
vessels,  stood  the  danger  of  being  engul]^ 
ed  by  the  one,  or  dashed  to  pieeafi.  against 
the  other.  It  is  said,  however,  'l^at  the 
great  earthquake  of  1783,  whiifti  almoin 
destroyed  Sicily  and  Calabria,  whoUy  re^ 
nioved  the  w>hiripool  Cfaivrybdiijk  Betweoi 
;>;'?»  *i  ^  these 
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these  two  dangerous  points,  metaphori- 
cally, now  stood  lady  Bateman,  and  the 
query  was  which  to  choose.  She  had  not 
much  time,  however,  for  deliberation; 
and  she  thought  she  might  find  some 
places  to  climb  up  Scylla;  so  she  e'en 
chose  that — "  But,"  added  she,  after  having 
briefly,  very  briefly  indeed,  hastened  over 
some  kind  of  explanation,  "  we  shall  say 
no  more  on  the  subject,  my  good  sir ;  it  rests 
between  us ;  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  you  that  which  will  make 
you  and  your  dear  family  comfortable  all 
your  future  days.  Sir  John  deputes  me 
to  be  the  presenter,  and  in  a  day  or  two, 
I  hope  to  find  you  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
installed  in  your  new  benefice." 

The  parson  could  only  attempt  to  bow, 
for  even  in  that  bend,  he  appeared  just 
now  particularly  struck  with  a  stiffness  in 
his  back.  (Some  of  those  very  orthodox 
dispensers  of  the  gospels,  without  wearing 
stays,  are  particularly  tight  laced.)  Dooms- 
day hemmed — he  seemed  to  have  got  a 
great 


tYni  vltttt  to  bed. 
"  DoOd  nite»   ifiatfli 

faet^M).  not  ki«6iig  he 
ber  Htil«  voif  »v&uth 
her  ladyship,  sotnewha 
the  diild's  tntrance^  pt 
with-^"  Take  away  th 
deredydu  teMnd  het-in 
maid  direetljr  appeared 
door. 

"  I  thoui^t,  ttly  iml 
tMMFie  «VM^  nfght  «Itn<SH 

"  Ybu  tnW  no  busitwfc 
higfat,  chiM ;  and  'gd~ 
vntnigh,"  orM  Ae  man 
ewetuf^  wtkh  it^EHs  -In 


rijAogry  with  ber,  but  f^x^  fyr  9Qm6 

»joiili|r  reasQii-r^f  Gq  novr^  my  loive,^ 

q4  she ;  ""  ^1^  go^  night— God  bkt^ 

il'  Amen!  amenT  pioiisly  ejaouhted 
y  parson.*^^^^  God  U^  you,  sweet  eraoi- 
;e !"    The  child  held  her  little  fagnd  out 

^-  Dood  nite,  jnr.  Dod  belss  oo' — **  ^d 
^  turned  up  her  face  to  him  for  a  kiss. 
E|ie  picture  was  beautifiil— -the  holy 
pi*e8aion  of  pious  fe^our  pmnouiiGiBg 
}  bededietion  which  flowjed  from  the 
urtt  on  the  head  of  angdie  ionoe^ifie 
1  heauly.  E£e  pressed  bis  Hps  to  tfaf 
id's  foretiepd  as  he  ujttered  the  Uessifig^ 
ma  ^tbe  sweet  creature  instantly  itijpfidd 
^y  |2>  tibe  arms  of  her  attendant,  leaviDg 
)r  Pooms^ay  in  admirat;^on,  in  doufat^ 
1  agaip  raoEe  perplexed  Ihan  lie  had 
tr  jbeeo  ^ov^  his  .orthodoix  {mmphkfii 
c^^in  he  desuredrfx)  pcoye  to  tib^  voridi 
t  fiSk  leaa  canity  iond  yexftlam  .4xf  iqpasbi 

£  6  that 


"  oi  wnicn/  oTcen  cnoug 
son,  as  he  wrote  by  bii 
light,"  with  a  crust  of  bn 
«Uoe  of  Dutch  cheese,  1 
next  chandlei'B  shop,  **  o 
bad  my  share— I  thank  t 

"  She  is  a  fine  creatur 
day ;  "  but,  bless  me,  lac 
old  is  she?" 

The  question  was  a  pu: 
—what  an  unlucky  entn 
urchin !  Lady  Batetnai 
Scylla  and  Chaiybdis — a 
pool  in  the  straight  of  Me 
coast  of  Calabtia,  lying 
«liher,  so  dangerous,  that 
vessels  stood  the  dangw  o 
ed  by  the  one,  or  dashed  i 
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1^  two  dangerous  points,  .metaphoii^ 
Ur,  now  stood  lady  Bateman,  and  the 
^ly  was  which  to  choose.  She  had  not 
ijCfa  time,  however,  for  deliberation; 
•i  she  thought  she  might  find  some 
oes  to  climb  up  Scylla;  so  she  e^eti 
>8e  that — *^  But,"  added  she,  after  having 
efly,  very  briefly  indeed,  hastened  ovet 
ne  kind  of  explanation,  **  we  shall  say 
more  on  the  subject,  my  good  sir ;  it  rests 
tween  us ;  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
presenting  to  you  that  which  will  m^ke 
u  and  your  dear  family  comfortable  all 
•ur  future  days.  Sir  John  deputes  me 
be  the  presenter,  and  in  a  day  or  two, 
liope  to  find  you  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
stalled  in  your  new  benefice.'" 
The  parson  could  only  attem^  to  bow, 
r  even  in  that  bend,  he  appeared  juM 
w  particularly  struck  with  a  sti£Pness  te 
}  back.  (Some  of  those  very  ortbod^ 
spensers  of  the  gospels,  without  wearii)g 
lys,  are  particularly  tight  laced.)  Dodniii^ 
y  hemmed— he  seemed  ta  hwe^got^ 

great 
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"  ot  wnicn,"  otten  ttiought 
son,  as  he  wrote  by  his  "  1 
light,"  with  a  crust  of  browr 
slice  of  Dutch  cheese,  fetcl 
next  cbandWs  shop,  "  of  w 
had  my  share — I  thank  the  ] 

"  She  is  a  fine  creature," 
day ;  "  but.  bless  me,  lady  £ 
old  is  she?" 

The  question  was  a  puzzle 
-~what  an  unlucky  entrance 
urchin !  Lady  Bateoian  st< 
Scylla  and  Charybdis — a  roc 
pool  in  the  straight  of  Messini 
coast  of  Calabria,  lying  of 
ifltfier,  so  dangerous,  that  son 
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t^ese  two  dangerous  points,  .meta^^hon^ 
i41y>  DOW  stood  lady  Batetnan,  and  the 
i^eiy  was  which  to  choose.  She  had  not 
^uch  time,  however,  for  deliberation; 
1^1  d  she  thought  she  might  find  some 
j^laces  to  climb  up  Scylla;  so  she  e^en 
^ose  that — **  But,**  added  she,  after  having 
briefly,  very  briefly  indeed,  hastened  ovet 
ome  kind  of  explanation,  **  we  shall  say 
lo  more  on  the  subject,  my  good  sir ;  it  rests 
between  us ;  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
>f  presenting  to  you  that  which  will  nmke 
you  and  your  dear  family  comfortable  all 
your  future  days.  Sir  John  deputes  me 
to  be  the  presenter,  and  in  a  day  or  twb, 
I  hope  to  find  you  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
installed  in  your  new  benefice.'" 

The  parson  could  only  attemj^  to  bow, 
for  even  in  that  bend,  he  appeared  juM 
now  particularly  struck  with  a  stififoess  te 
his  back.  (Some  of  those  very  orthodc^ 
dispensers  of  the  gospels,  without  weuSilg 
stays,  are  particularly  tight  laced.)  Do^s* 
day  hemmed— he  seemed  ta  haveHgo«tt 

great 
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great  Ditny  ails  and  aibneafei  aU  w  an  iti- 
•tant;  for  he  was  aloaoBt  ataruek  ^um^  9» 
well  as  sti£ 

:  '*  Here  comefi  sir  Jobn^'*  hiMlUy  fidf)^ 
ber  ladjfship ;  "*  be  wutimiii  and  b0  (nlmt^ 
l>oomiday«" 

""Silant  enough,'*  thoi^ht  JDocHMdigF; 
^^  fer  I  am  tongue-tiedi* 

Doomsday  declined  the  benefice  !-7rbiit 
with  grateful  and  bumUe  diaiiks  to  m 
John,  ki  a  letter  he  addressed  to  htm  the 
di^  foUowiqg ;  and  without  my  fwtim 
exphmation  of  his  reasons  £or  so  doin^ 
said,  he  could  not  consdentiously  aeoept 
the  gift,  or  discharge  the  dti^ee  ^  it« 

Sir  John  was  a  little  j^kffi^  at  fynt; 
but  he  knew  Doomsday  to  be  AH  ftipiai^' 
honest  servant  of  the  ataition  he  ^l6^,  ftnd 
he  soon  forgave  him^-t-s^isfi^,  t^io  ciipji 
ntfiectiah^  tiiat  be  did  aet  &om  metipas  id 
eoDtdenee,  and  would  not  m^dexi^kt  die 
dukjtt  iie  antglht  perhaps  think  liia  str^i^b 
43£  ibody  and  health  unequal  to  fiilfiHii^ 
to  thw  rery  mtnuteat  ^UschMge.   Sk 

John 


John  knew  nothing  of  Miss  Pultney^ 
gift ;  or  indeed,  whether  he  had  done  so 
Or  not,  it  would  have  been  no  conse- 
qnence :  he  enclosed,  in  his  letter  of  re- 
ply, a  bank  note  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
with  an  assurance,  that,  without  ques- 
tioning his  motives  further  as  to  his  re- 
fusal of  the  benefice,  it  should  be  left  as 
it  was  for  twelve  raontJis,  and  should  re- 
inain  for  Ins  acceptance  any  time  within 
that  period,  if  in  case  he  should  find  rea- 
son to  change  his  mind ;  but  peremptorily 
insisted  the  enclosure  should  not  be  re- 
turned, sir  John  not  being  aware  that  the 
hWtiveB  which  induced  Doomsday  to  re- 
linquish the  living  miglit  not  operate  to 
pttvefit  his  aceeptance  of  the  money. 

Doomsday  was  now  comparatively  a 
wealthy  man — his  conscience  was  clear  of 
having  his  principles  bought  or  strfd — he 
EfOuld  oome  before  any  tribunal,  if  called 
on,  with  dean  hands;  and  he  had  nothing 
to  say  unless  he  was.  He  retired  to  his 
fittle  curacy  and  bis  family,  sat  down  in 
content. 
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content,  made  his  kind  friend  rich/  as 
well  as  himself,  did  his  duty,  and  blessed 
the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits,  and  the 
pudding  which  Miss  Fultney*s  ^ft  ena- 
bled him  to  procure  for  his  children  and 
his  friend,  in  addition  to  the  hot  jointr- 
every  Sunday. 

Lady  Bateman  noted  what  sir  John  had 
said  respecting  lord  Sinclair's  not  baying 
gone  out  to  India — ^  He  must  have 
gone,"  thought  she,  **  and  sir  John  is 
mistaken;  the  report  was  too  prevalent, 
too  general,  for  it  to  be  otherwise.  Be- 
sides, the  governor  and  suite  sailed  at  tbe 
time  stated,  and  Sinclair  has  not  been  seen 
or  heard  of  since— that  very  circumstance 
answers  to  its  being  an  error  of  sir  John's. 
Thank  God  for  it !  for  were  it  otherwise 
< — good  Heaven,  were  it !  But  it  cannot 
be.  No,  no,  he  is  there,  safe  enough,  by 
this  time,  and  £llen— — Let  sir  John  go 
after  him  if  he  pleases;  he  is  fond  of 
roaming—^  citizen  of  the  world-— and.  he 

has 
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has  my  free  permission  to  go  where  it  may- 
suit  his  fancy." 

Lady  Bateman  thought  .she  would  not 
be  so  brow-beaten  by  her  lord  and  master, 
as  he  called  himself,  but  that  she  would 
meet  him  at  dinner  that  day,  notwith- 
standing there  was  no  company  invited, 
or  expected.  Her  ladyship  therefore  came 
into  the  drawing-room  at  the  usual  time, 
and,  to  evince  her  respect  for  him,  in  a 
very  elegant  dinner-dress. — "  He  shall  not 
say  I  slight  him,  however,  by  being  in- 
different to  my  toilet  because  nobody  is 
here." 

No  person  was  in  the  room,  nor  had  sir 
John  come  yet.  The  last  bell  rang.  Her 
ladyship  descended  to  tlie  dining-parlour, 
took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  there  sjie 
stood,  politely  waiting  sir  John's  entrance. 
He  did  not  appear. — "  Is  your  master  in 
his  study  ?  Tell  him  dinner  waits — he  has 
not  heard  the  bell." 

"  Master's  not  at  home,  my  lady." 

"  Not 
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'^  Not  at  homi?,  isn^b  he?  diimer  should 
not  have  been  served  till  he  was.** 

How  wondeifuUy  oomfdaimnt  of  her 
ladyship !  But  she  was  alonei  Hev  lady* 
ship  however  sat  down,  lingeied  over  the 
dinners-table  in  melancholy:  grandeur,  and 
^d  not  rise  from  the  dessert  until  hee 
watch  told  Hirce  quarters  past,  deiiren^  up 
ta  whidi  hour  he  had  not  arriv^;  and 
ticed .  and  ennwyd  of  bsr  own.  unsociil 
company »  she  withdi^w  to  her  bedchaoi* 
btr,  rang  for  her  wodia^  and  retired  to 
bed,  vexed  she  had  shut  her  door  to  all 
visitors  to-day,  and  convinced  she  could 
not.  have  more  disagreeable  comf^ny  at 
axiyf  time  than  her  own  refleetions^ 

Sir  Jcim  did  not  return  home  that 
nights  He  had  gone  into  hi&  study  after 
the  fracas^  with*  lady  Bateman,  wl|ere  he 
remained  for  about  a  cotiple  of  hours^  tVr 
gaged  about  aome<ihing  that,  Wa$  no  pGnr«- 
son's  business  to  inquire  into  $  at  the  end 
of  which  time  be  rang  the  befi  for  the 
hoosekeeper,  spoke  with  her  a  few  mU 

nutes, 
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nutes,  and  then  went  out,  locking  his 
study-door  first,  and  giving  her  the  key, 
which  he  desired  she  might  take  the 
charge  of  till  he  came  back. 

Almost  as  soon  as  lady  Bateman  had 
risen,  Mrs.  Bevan  appeared  before  her, 
and  presenting  a  letter  to  her  ladyship, 
said  she  had  orders  from  sir  John  to  give 
it  to  her  at  this  time. 

"  Ijord,  Bevan,"  exclaimed  her  lady, 
tearing  the  seal  in  a  pettish  sort  of  way, 
"  I  can't  think  how  it  is  sir  John  deputes 
you  his  confidential  messenger  at  all 
times !  I'm  sure  you're  the  picture  of  ill 
news,  and  I  dare  say  the  bearer  of  it  now, 
you  look  so  primmed  up  and  formal,  as  if 
butter  would  not  melt  in  your  mouth. — 
Lord,  how  I  hate  an  old  maid !" 

"  I  have  been  a  widow,  ray  lady,  these 
twenty-two  years." 

"  Have  you  !"  as  she  <^ened  her  letter. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  have  been  so  long 

one :  the  man  could  not  boast  of  much 

taste   that  made  you  a   wife.     Welt  !» 

what 
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ivhat  does  sir  John  say  here— can  you 
tell  ?  It  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing, if  you  can." 

**  Sir  John  does  not  honour  me»  my 
lady,  by  informing  me  his  secrets,"  and 
Mrs.  Bevan  looked  stately  enough. 

**  Indeed !  Then  you  know  it  is  a  se- 
cret that  is  in  this  letter." 

*' Pardon  me,  my  lady,"  said  Bevan; 
^  my  words  did  not,  I  believe,  imply  any 
such  thing." 

**  You  are  getting  on  your  stUts,  Bevan 
—-so  you  had  better  get  down  stairs,  be- 
fore you  might  chance  to  have  a  tumUe.** 

"  I  will  take  your  ladyship's  advice,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Bevan ;  "  they  are  but  frail 
supporters  at  the  best  of  times." 

Her  ladyship  opened  her  letter—"  What 
|s  in  the  wind  now,"  thought  she,  **  that 
he  writes  from  his  study  up  stairs  ?"  Sbe 
read—started— exclaimed  instantly — "  Or- 
der that  woman  to  return." 

"  Vat  vom'n  femme,  mi  lady?"  aaked 

the  suivante,  very  stupidly,  no  doubt. 

"  Vhat 
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"  Vhat  voman  femme,  mi  lady!"  re- 
peated her  ladyship,  with  a  look  of  con- 
tempt— "  wiiat  woman  but  her  who  has 
just  now  been  here,  stupid !  that  ill-look- 
ing picture  of  ill  luck :  I  am  sure  she 
might  be  taken  for  one  of  the  Fates — she 
has  destiny  on  her  ominous  hrow—Bevan, 
to  be  sure." 

Bevan  was  back  again  in  two  minutes. 

"  Where  is  your  master  gone  to  pray?" 
asked  her  lady  of  her,  as  she  entered  the 
room. 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  my  lady,"  re- 
plied Bevan;  "  sir  John  did  not  tell  me 
he  was  going  any  where." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  returned  her  ladyship, 
in  a  passion;  "you  know  all  his  move- 
ments.   1  command  you  to  tell  me." 

"  I  am  sure  I  would  if  I  could,  my 
lady,"  answered  the  poor  housekeeper. 

"  That  is  another  falsity,"  cried  her  la- 
dyship:  "  you  would  not  if  you  could." 

Bevan  was  silent.  If  such  was  her 
ladv's 
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iady*8  t)pinioii,  wbne  was  idie  use  in  ques- 
tioning  her. 

"  Well  r  exfdaimed  my  lady,  after 
i¥aiting  a  few  seocnds,  '^  am  I  to  w»t  a& 
day  your  answer.  Mistress  Bevan  ?  or  am 
I  worthy  one  ?'* 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Bevan  might  have  a  trite 
reply  to  that  last  query,  only  she  bottled 
it  up  in  her  own  brain.  Yet  as  she  sup- 
posed she  must  give  an  answer,  she  con- 
cluded, that  probably,  by.  advancing  a 
supposition,  she  might  pacify  her  4ady; 
however,  as  it  happened,  she  most  unfor- 
tunately pitched  on  the  most  iiwkward 
one  could  be  thought  of.^^'^  I  assure  your 
ladyship,"  said  Bevan,  **.sir  John  never 
told  me  a  sentence  of  where  he  was  going, 
or  a  word  on  the  subject;  only,,  as  be 
handed  me  the  letter  I  just  now  gave  your 
ladyship,  he  said — *  Deliver  this  to  yoyr 
lady  in  the  morning,  when  you  may  learn 
she  is  awake— not  before  that  time.  I 
am  going  from  home  at  present,  and  can- 
not say  how  long  or  how  short  a  period  I 

may 
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may  be  ^sent,  except  that  I  fihfdl  ndt  be 
back,  I  think,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  at 
all  events.*  But  to  say  as  I  think,  tny 
lady,  it  is  my  belief  sir  John  is  gone  to 
Ireland,'* 

Lady  Bateman  held  the  epistle  of  sir 
John  yet  in  her  hand;  and  most  luckily 
^for.BeVttn  it  was  not  of  harder  texture 
-than  paper,  for  her  ladyship,  rolling  the 
imfortunate  letter  up  between  her  hands, 
in  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  sudden  rage 
she  could  not  control,  rose  from  her 
chmr,  Md  flung  it  with  all  her  might  at 
the  head  of  Bevan.-— "  How  dare  you  pre- 
sume to  think  such  a  thing!"  exdaimed 
she,  her  beautiful  countenance  inflamed 
with  the  rapidity  of  her  entiotion — "  is  it 
because  you  have  lived  here  till  you  fancy 
yourself  lady  paramount  of  the  house, 
that  you  durst  venture  your  opinion ! — 
Begone !-— quit  it  now  and  for  ever !  You 
slttill  learn  to  know  who  is  the  mistress ! 
Ireland !  oh  God—?—"  and  in  the  passion 
which   blended  with   it   more   than   one 

cause 
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cause  and  consequence,  she  fell  back  in 
her  chair,  in  a  violent  hysteric  fit 

Sevan  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  down 
the  stairs — G^enevieve  called  after  her  with 
all  the  strength  her  lungs  were  capable  of, 
while  she  ran  to  her  lady.-—"  Madame  !— 

£h,  Bevang  done Maitresse  Bevang 

— Dieu — Mi  lady — vat  no  do  ici  mysel 
Pour  I'amour  de  Dieu,   Bevang! — 
venez  done  a  9a,  mi  lady  die  no  !** 

Bevan  was  deaf — to  the  caU  of  Gene- 
vieve.— "  I  don't  belong  to  the  houses" 
thought  she;  "  I  will  not  answer  that 
mam'selle — nor  her  lady  either;  I  who 
have  lived  here  twenty^ne  years,  to  be 
ordered  out  of  it,  because  I  did  my  duty 
to  its  master !  But  I  will  not  go — that  I 
won't ;  no,  not  an  inch,  until  sir  John  re- 
turns, and  that  I  have  his  orders  to  quit/' 

"  Bevang !  Bevang — venez  !" 

But  Beva7ig  was  down  the  grand  stairs, 
and  the  voice  of  Genevieve  grew  fainter 
on  her  ear,  until,  turning  the  lower  stair- 

case 
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case  to  her  own  apartment,  it  \vas  no 
longer  heard.  Bevan  sent  no  one  to  as- 
sist her  lady,  and  Genevieve  had  it  all  to 
herself. 

But  what  could  lady  Bateman  do  in  this 
matter,  though  she  were  to  throw  herself 
into  convulsions  every  moment  of  the  day 
with  passion? — It  would  avail  nothing.  If 
sir  John  was  gone  to  Ireland,  she  could  not 
now  prevent  it,  and  she  must  meet  the  re- 
sult. Yet,  on  cooler  reflection,  when  her 
mind  became  a  little  tranquillized,  she 
thought  to  herself — "  What  business  had 
sir  John  now  in  Ireland  ?  He  was  not 
going  there  to  look  after  lord  Sniclair — 
and  it  was  his  lordship,  she  presumed,  he 
wished  to  seek  for.  He  might  have  had 
some  idea  of  going  to  Ireland,  perhaps, 
and  might  have  likewise  mentioned  so  to 
Bevan,  to  look  after  his  old  estate  there; 
but  even  that  was  a  doubtful  idea,  as  he 
had  so  many  years  personally  abandoned 
the  place — and  at  this  moment  he  was 
more  thinking  of  Ellen  and  lord  Sinclair 

VOL.  IV.  F  than 
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than  any  other  concerns — so  that  on  cool 
deliberation  sir  John  was  not  gone  there. 
Suppose,  after  all,  he  was  gone  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  Calcutta ! — spcied 
the  traveller,"  thought  she*  "  Or  if  he 
should  return,  I  hope  he  will  bring  me  a 
palanquin,  or  a  hackery,  in  remembrance 
of  the  agreeable  aquatic  excursion  I  gave 
him.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  far  more 
desirable  voyage  than  cross  the  herring- 
brook  to  Bogland,  to  eat  potatoes  and 
butter-milk,  and  smoke-dry  himself  by  a 
turf  fire,  in  a  mud  cabin/'  But  all  this 
did  not  bring  her  ladyship  actually  nearer 
the  point  of  fact,  except,  that  after  many 
pros  and  cons,  she  settled  it  in  her  mincf 
that  he  was  gone  in  search  of  lord  Sinclair 
without'a  doubt,  and  it  might  be  many  a 
long  day  before  he  found  his  lordship. 
Yet  did  not  sir  John  say — his  lordship 
was  not  gone  to  India  ?  Yet  how  could 
that  be  ?  He  was  not  to  be  seen  any 
where  about  for  some  months ;  and  had 
he  been  in  England,  to  a  certainty  he  had 

been 
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•n  some  of  the  time  in  London;  but 
!  would  inquire  about  that  matter — and 
•  ladyship  did  so — but  of  no  person  she 
ght  suspect,  who  could  know  any  thing 
the  report  respecting  his  lordship  and 
len.  In  fact,  that  report  had  come  from 
y  Bateman  herself,  and  was  undoubt- 
y  confined  to  a  very  few  persons ;  only 
indal  is  like  a  snowball,  gathering  as  it 
Is,  and  blackening  in  the  evolution. 
le  inquiry,  however,  confirmed  the 
irds  of  sir  John  ;  and  her  ladyship  learn- 
,  with  infinite  chagrin,  that  lord  Sin- 
ir  had,  to  a  certainty,  not  gone  to  In- 
;  for  at  the  time  of  the  governor-gen  e- 
going  out,  an  embassy  wiiicli  had  been 
le  time  afloat  in  the  cabinet  was  set- 
i,  and  lord  Sinclair's  brother  appointed 
bassador  to  Naples ;  with  him  therefore 
lordship  went,  as  holding  the  secon- 
y  station ;  sh)ce  which  time  however, 
1  very  recently,  his  excellency  had  died 
:re,  when  a  new  appointment  was  di- 
tly  made  out. — "  What  is  this  they 
F  3  call 
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call  the  new  ambassador  at  Naples  ?"  said 
tlie  gentleman  who  was  giving  lady  Bate* 
man  this  information,  and  he  seemed  re- 
collecting a  moment—"  I  say,  Westoott,* 
to  another,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
**  you  that  are  in  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house,  what  is  that  new  title  of  our  re» 
cently-appointed  ambassador  at  Naples?" 

"  Dumferline,"  replied  he,  "  in  right  of 
his  mother,  who  was  a  viscountess  in  her 
own  person,  but  who  took,  of  course,  the 
higher  title  of  countess,  in  virtue  of  her 
husband  as  an  earl;  the  ambassador,  her 
second  son,  is  now  lord  viscount  Dumfer- 
line." 

"  Then,"  thought  her  sagacious  lady- 
ship, "  the  whole  embassy  has,  no  doubt, 
undergone  a  revolution  and  change.  Hea- 
ven grant  however  lord  Sinclair  may  not 
come  back  here  again,  at  least  not  until— 
not  until  Grosvenor  returns  however ;  and 
now  his  marriage  with  Miss  Pultney  roW 
be  forwarded  by  every  stratagem  within 

my 
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^tiy  power — if  possible  the  moment  lie 
comes  back!" 

Lady  Bateman  had  many  weighty  con-^ 
cerns  on  her  hands  just  at  present;  but 
still  she  dashed,  and  drove,  and  laughed, 
and  danced,  and  flung  care  and  reflection 
away  whenever  she  could,  by  keeping  ever 
within  the  vortex  of  dissipation  ;  yet  when 
jon  her  pillow,  she  sometimes  could  not 
deep,  so  busy  was  thought,  and  so  dan- 
gerous the  path  she  trod ;  she  was  aware 
of  it  in  her  cooler  moments ;  and  scarcely 
had  she  any  stay,  save  one,  to  bring  her 
through  the  most  doubtful  and  hazardous 
task  she  might  yet  have  to  encounter. 

Amongst  all  lady  Bateman's  follies,  or 
■vices,  which  ever  may  be,  she  had  be- 
come a  deep  and  desperate  gambler,  not 
publicly  so,  and  only  where  she  was  sure 
of  catching  a  green-horn  worth  plucking ; 
she  had  tried  it  successfully  on  her  dear 
young  friend.  Miss  Pultney,  and  would 
have  finely  handled  O'Connor,  had  he  not 
iteen  put  on  his  guard  by  Sinclair;  but 
F  3  she 
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she  had  in  two  or  three  instances  made  , 
capital  hits,  and  by  which  she  was  enabled 
now  and  then  to  put  in  practice  many  of 
her  daring  plans.  It  happened  however 
her  wary  ladyship  had  been  caught  in  a 
trap,  accidentally  set  for  her,  by  tiro 
strange  gentlemen.  One  of  them  had  been 
formerly  a  knight  of  Malta,  extremely  gen- 
tlemanly in  manners,  and  though  his  ft^ 
tunes  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  he  had  not 
come  to  England  with  any  intentiicMi  of 
duping  the  people,  but  rather  to  shun  the 
society  in  his  own  place,  which  some  up- 
set of  property  precluded  him  the  power 
of  appearing  among,  in  the  rtyle  he  was  at 
one  time  used  to  do.  In  England  he 
would  not  be  much  known,  and  might 
contrive  to  appear  exteriorly  at  least  as  a 
gentleman.  He  met  an  acqumntance  in 
London,  who  was  dashing  in  high  style 
among  the  nobility — **  I'll  shew  you  the 
way,  D'Egremont,"'Said  he,  "  to  carry  all 
before  you.  The  English  are  the  best- 
natured  creatures  on  earth,  where  a  foreign- 
ers 
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'El's  in  question ;  they'll  run  after  him,  whe- 
ther it  be  singer,  dancer,  or  fiddler,  and 
even  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  country- 
people,  so  liberal-minded  are  they  to  what 
does  not  belong  to  them — would  think 
nothing  of  six  or  eight  thousand  pounds  for 
three  or  four  months  to  an  Italian  per- 
former at  the  opera— e'est  blen  <;a — mais 
par  example — that's  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose— they  love  gaming." 

"  I  am  no  gambler,"  said  D'Egremont. 

**  Nor  I,"  returned  colonel  Vysche ;  "  but 
I'll  play  cards  or  dice  with  them,  and  win 
their  money,  if  I  can — fairly — if  tliey 
let  me ;  and  unless  I  win  at  the  first,  I'll 
cut  directly." 

"  Have  you  played  yet  ?"  asked  D'Egre- 
mont. 

"  Yes,  and  won  too — a  lady — and  so 
shall  you,  D'Egremont,"  returned  Vysche. 

"  Win  the  lady,"  said  D'Egremont, 
smiling.     "  Is  she  handsome  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  has  been  beautiful,"  replied 

his  friend ;  "  but  no  longer  the  beauty  of 

F  4  extreme 
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extreme  youth,  yet  still  a  lovely  womaH 
*— married  to  an  English  baronet,  old 
enough,  as  I  am  informed,  to  be  her  father 
— ^leaves  her  to  spend  his  fortune  here^ 
while  he  spends  his  time  in  other  climates; 
she  will  play,  and  plays  well  too ;  but  she 
has  one  fault,  and  tene;s — she  is.  perdue,  r 
.    "What's  that,  Vysche?** 

"  Flatter  her,  and  she  does  not  know  a 
card  in  her  hand' — mais— she  can  aflford  to 
lose— ^he  has  gold  and  diamaots:*'      ;  •> 

Lady  Bateman  certainly  piM^  *  hersdf'  in 
the  way  of  a  regular  seUto  at  gamblipg 
with  this  pair  of  elegant  foreigners,  and  she 
had  probably  beaten  them  out  of  the  fidd, 
could  she  have  played  her  own  gam^ ;  but 
it  so  happened  that  the  party  attracted  at- 
tention; some  looked  over  to  watch  the 
two  strangers,  that  th^y  pUyed  fairly,  as 
foreigners  were  sojnetimes  known  to  be 
adepts  at  the  calrd-table— others  perhaps  to 
have  an  eye  on  her  ladyship,  who  however 
found  herself  so  surrounded,  that  she  ne- 
ver could  dispose  of  a  cajrd  agreeable  tt 

her 
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her  intention;  the  consequence  was,  she 
lost  herself,  and  lost  her  money — attacked 
them  another  night,  in  hope  of  recovering 
her  losses— ^was  again  unlucky — had  a 
chance  of  double  or  quits,  and  came  off 
minus  seven  thousand  pounds !  To  pay 
that  sum  was  impossible  for  her  at  pre- 
sent ;  she  however  found  an  excuse  in  sir 
John's  being  out  of  England;  but  entered 
into  her  own  recognizances  for  three 
months.  The  two  gentlemen  never  ex- 
pressed a  dissatisfaction  to  her  ladyship's 
settling  her  debt  of  honour  with  them  in 
the  most  convenient  manner  to  herself; 
yet  could  they  at  the  same  time  avoid  a 
reflection  on  the  licence  tolerated  in  an 
English  wife,  of  dispersing  her  husband 
and  children's  property  at  a  gaming-table : 
the  custom  to  be  sure  is  not  general;  but 
in  the  higher  walks  of  society,  such  things 
have  happened,  and  not  unfrequently  has 
led  from  error  to  guilt. 

Sir  John  came  home ;  but  durst  lady 
Bateman  teU  him  she  had  thus  involved 
F  5  herself? 
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herself?  Sir  John  went  away  i^in,  and 
she  was  as  far  from  redress  as  ever.  She 
threw  out  many  indirect  hints  for  Miss 
Pultney  to  catch  at ;  but  Miss  Pultney 
did  not  appear  to  notice  these  kind  of  ob- 
lique observations ;  and  her  ladyship  con- 
ceiving her  to  •  be  wilfully  inattentive  to 
them,  did  not  dare  ui^  any  request  on 
the  subject  openly :  but  it  became  a  matter 
of  positive  necessity  that  a  marriage  should 
take  place  directly.  MaunseU  was  gone^ 
took  himself  off,  with  French  leave,  to  the 
very  great  disappointment  and  vexation 
of  lady  Bateman,  and  secret  affliction  and 
chagrin  of  Miss  Pultney's  affections. 

"  Well,  Pultney,  my  love,*'  as  herlady- 
ship  said,  when  she  at  times  observed  that 
young  lady  particularly  low  spirited,  **  I 
would  never  vex  and  lament  myself  to 
death,  after  an  ungrateful  fellow  like 
Maun  sell,  if  there  were  not  another  dis« 
engaged  man  in  the  country— and  to  run 
away  so  shabbily ! — I  woiild  not  for  worlds 
hurt  your  pride  or  self-consequence,  but  I 

declare 
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declare  I  think  you  shew  very  little  of 
either  to  send  a  thought  after  him." 

"  My  dear  lady  Bateman,  you  do  not 
think " 

"  Indeed  but  I  do,  my  very  dear  Miss 
Pultney !  think  you  are  throwing  away 
your  thooghts  and  your  happiness  alter 
an  ungrateful  creature — yes !  and  a  deceit- 
ful creature  too,  after  all ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  he  thinks  more  of  Ellen  Neville 
than  of  any  other  woman — and  really,  were 
you  to  be  married  to  him,  I  should  not  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  this  said  Ellen 
Neville  did  not  mar  your  matrimonial 
felicity  in  the  end." 

"  And  was  not  Grosvenor  in  love  with 
her  also?"  said  Miss  Pultney. 

"Oh  Lord,  ay  to  be  sure!"  cried  her 
ladyship,  "  all  the  men,  no  doubt ! — why, 
my  dear  girl,  and  wherefore  pray  ? — why 
then,  because  men  are  so  much  more  clear- 
sighted than  we  females  in  those  matters, 
and  they  could  discern  what  we  could 
not." 

f6  "I 
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"  I  don't  icomp^hend  you,  Jady  BSe^ 
man.**  .- 

:    "  Psha !  nonsense ! — why  then»  that  she 
was  no  better  than  she  should  be."       .: 

•*  We  are  ncHie  of  us  that,  I  fancy,*  said 
Miss  Pultney,  smiUng;  *'yet  after  al^  I 
confess  I  still  want  faith  in  thinking 
Ellen  Neville  undeserving  our  esteem.^i 
<  ''  How  r  exckdmed  lady  Bateman ;  *'  are 
you  also  so  infhtuated  with  the  creature? 
Why,  Pultney,  I  could  tell  you ,  sudi 
things — ^but  no  matter.  Sir  John  Beten 
man  too,  with  all  his  holiness,  and  godli- 
tiess,  and  goodliness — I  hav^  seen  through 
it  a  long  time — and  I  have  every  reason 
to  apprehend  the  story  I  first  told  of  her 
(to  conceal  the  worst  part  of  her  conduct) 
was  actually  true— that  sir  John  himself 
laid  the  plan,  and  waited  for  her  as  we 
travelled  from  the  abbey — yes,  and  is  now 
gone  after  her  too." 

"  Gone  after  her  I  have  no  doubt  at  aU,*' 
replied  Miss  Pultney ;  "  but  it  is  in  search 
^f  her— for  the  rest,  lady  Bateman,  I  should 

indeed 
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indeed  be  an  infidel :  I  allow  I  am  not  a 
wife,  and  have  not  the  fears  or  jealousies  of 
one;  but  I  think  I  should  prefer  blessed 
singleness  all  my  days,  than  have  a  pre- 
conception I  should  be  jealous  of  my  hus- 
band, to  the  destruction  of  my  own  better 
feelings,  or  even  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
female,  whom  chance  or  circumstances 
might  place  within  his  care.  Good  God ! 
Ellen  Neville  was  considered  by  him  as  a 
■daughter — she  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
parent.  My  dear  lady  Bateman,  your 
prgudices  must  run  very  high  indeed — 
but  your  judgment,  your  own  heart,  the 
goodness  of  sir  John's,  should  tell  you— 
the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  We'll  not  argue  the  matter,  Pultney 
-dear,"  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  a  subject 
which  she  saw  directly  she  should  not  be 
victorious  in,  "  for  you  know — 

"  One  convinced  against  their  will, 
•  Is  of  the  BKtne  opinion  ailU." 

—A  fine  thing  to  have  a  scrap  of  poetry 
to 
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to  tag  at  the  end  of  one's  speedi^"  added 
her  ladyship^  laughingly,  **  it  ^^ves  such  a 
brilliant  finish,  and  shews  our  laming!^ 
Well,  Pultney,  you'll  marry  Grosvendr, 
and  astonish  the  world  bjr  shewilrrg  itfm 
were  disinterested  enough  to  think  you 
had  fortune  sufficient  to  msike  you  happj* 
without  wanting  one  with  your  husband: 
berides,  there  is  no  obi^taele  to  his  taking 
the  names  of  Tryford  Pultney.*' 

**  No  more  than  taking  the  owner  of  theiOi^ 
ezdaimed  that  young  lady,  jestingly:  *^bat 
if  I  should  marry  him,"  added  she,  after  a 
little  pause,  attended  by  a  heigho !  *Mf  I 
should^  I  shall  not  be  in  a  hurry,  and  shaH 
have  half  my  fortune  disposed  of,  out  of 
his  reach,  at  all  events/' 

"  That  will  be  a  proof  you  think  veiy 
meanly  of  the  man,  if  you  fear  to  entrust 
your  fortune,  as  well  as  yourself,  to  his 
disposal,''  observed  lady  Bateman. 

"  Fear  or  not,"  returned  Miss  Pultney, 
"I  would  marry  no  man  without  these 
preliminaries ;  or  should  he  make  a  beggacr 
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of  me  afterwards,  no  one  would  compas- 
sionate my  folly,  whatever  they  might  do 
to  laugh  at  my  great  prescience  and  very 
great  disinterestedness!  No,  no!  I'll 
bind  him,  as  well  as  myself,  as  fast  as  law 
and  lawyers  can!" 

"  And  church  and  gospel,"  added  her 
ladyship ;  "  then  pray  you,  dear  Pultney, 
set  the  lawyers  to  work  with  all  might 
and  main,  that  when  Grosvenor  comes, 
we  may  be  ready  for  God's  holy  ordinance, 
and  leave  Mr.  Mauiisell  at  his  arrival, 
whenever  that  may  be,  to  see  you  thought 
as  little  about  htm  as  it  is  apparent  lie  does 
about  you." 

"  You'll  let  me  wait  Grosvenor's  com- 
ing, at  all  events,"  cried  Miss  Pultney ; 
"  you  would  not  have  me  run  after  the 
lawyers,  would  you  ?" 

"  But  he'll  come  on  the  wings  of  love 
arid  impatience,"  exclaimed  her  ladyship, 
"  if  you  only  say  you'll  have  him  when  he 
does — poor  fellow  !" 

"  Not  poor  then,"  subjoined  Miss  Pult- 
ney, 
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ney»  between  a  sigh  and  a  smile ;  '^  and 
as  to  having  him,  I  suppose!  must,  lady 
Bateman — ^you  seem  to  have  made  your 
mind  up  to  it;  and  he  is  your  friend,  al- 
though many  years  older  than  me.  Maun- 
sell  certainly  has  not  acted  with  that  can- 
dour of  mind,  and  nobleness  of  heart,  I 
had  believed  belonging  to  him.  I  avow  I 
felt  a  strong  interest— a  warm  sentiment; 
but  will  my  marrying  Grosvenor,  or  any 
other  man,  be  a  matter  of  even  momen- 
tary consideration  to  him  ?  surely  not 
—he  cares  as  little  for  my  wealth  as  be 
does  for  me,  and  vice  versa.  In  giving 
my  hand  to  Mr.  Grosvenor,  therefore,  I 
do  not  do  so  because  I  thiiik  it  will  give 
a  pang  of  disappointed  hopes  or  affection 
to  the  heart  of  Maunsell,  but  that  both  be 
and  the  world  may  then  think  mine  were 
not  so  deeply  implicated  as,  I  fear,  was 
but  too  apparent  sometimes  in  his  pre- 
sence; but  it  is  past — I  shall  think  no 

more  of  him " 
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*'  And  marry  Grosvenor  ?"  hastily  sub- 
joined her  ladyship. 

*'  And  marry  Grosvenor !"  repeated 
Miss  Pultney,  with  a  deep  sigh  she  could 
not  suppress,  and  a  tear  she  could  not  re- 
strain ;  but  hastily  ran  from  the  room,  to 
conceal  both  from  the  observation  of  lady 
Bateraan. 

And  lady  Bateman — the  dear  solicitous 
friend  —  without  losing  a  moment,  she 
wrote  off  to  Grosvenor,  almost  regretting 
now  she  had  dispatched  him  so  hastily 
from  her,  since  this  event  had  so  speedily 
been  brought  about — desired  him  to  re- 
turn instantly,  or,  at  all  chances,  not  de- 
lay beyond  actually  disposing  of  the  busi- 
ness she  had  entrusted  to  him;  and  when 
he  had  secured  Miss  Pultney  and  her  for- 
tune, he  would  be  his  own  master,  to  do 
as  he  pleased — she  urged  him  to  be  expe- 
ditious,  that  that  young  lady  should  not 
have  time  to  change  her  mind — "  And  be- 
sides," thought  her  wary  ladyship, "  I  have 
no  time  for  delay  myself — it  approaches 
rapidly— 
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rapidly — ^this  decision  of  Pultney  antid- 
pates  my  most  sanguine  expectations— 
she  is  to  be  depended  on — her  word  is  her 
bond.  Should  Grosvenor  hesitate  to  make 
good  his  promise  immediately  on  his  mar- 
riage with  her — ^but  no,  I  have  no  occa- 
sion to  doubt  it-— he  knows  he  musth^ 
honourable  there." 

The  letter  was  dispatdied  to  Grrosvenor; 
iEind  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  la^ 
Bateman  actually  insisted  on  Miss  Ptdt- 
ney  getting  in  preparation  her  wedding 
dresses. — ^*  We  shall  tiot  say  to  whom 
you  are  going  to  be  married,  tny  dear 
friend,"  said  lady  Bateman ;  ^  but  give 
the  heau  monde  something  to  amuse  it;  in 
an  enigmatical  form,  by  puzzling  their 
biains  for  its  solution." 


CHAP^ 
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The  weather  was  delightful,  as  captain 
O'Connor  and  his  lovely  youthful  lady 
pursued  their  tour  in  Ireland.  Mrs. 
O'Connor  was  delighted ;  every  thing  was 
new  to  her,  and  she  came  determined  to 
be  pleased  with  every  thing  she  saw.  Her 
young  companion,  however,  Paulina  Brad- 
ford, became  a  coward,  at  the  very  first 
moment  almost  of  setting  her  foot  on 
Irish  ground.  In  the  very  central  spot  of 
its  greatness,  Dublin,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred, which  created  a  wonderful  sensa- 
tion in  her  mind,  and  made  her  apprehend 
a  further  encounter  of  its  national  man- 
ners. They  landed  late  in  the  evening  at 
the  Pigeon  House,  when  captain  O'Con- 
nor, leaving  part  of  his  servants  to  see 
the  luggage  safely  removed,  proceeded 
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with  his  lady  and  Miss  Bradford^  and  the 
remainder  of  the  attendants,  by  carriages 
which  wait  purposely  at  the  waterside  to 
ply  the  passengers,  for  Keams's  Hotel  in 
Kildare-street. 

It  happened  this  night  there  was  a 
masquerade  at  the  Rotunda,  Sackville^ 
street,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lying-in- 
Hospital*,  which  adjoins  it.  The  mob 
on  those  fancy  festivals  are  particukriy 
annoying  in  Dublin— ^they  collect  in  masses 
•through  all  the  principal  streets,  and  stop 
every  carriage,  every  five  yards  perhaps, 
thrusting  their  links  through  the  window's, 
to  the  danger  and  apprehension  of  every 
person  withinside.  Captain  O'Connor  was 
directly  aware  of  what  was  the  matter, 
and  had  only  time  to  briefly  explain  this 
circumstance  to  the  ladies,  when  the  car- 
riage was  stopped,  and  a  blazing  flambeau 
presented  at  the  window,  he  having  let 

down 

*  This  hospital,  it  has  been  understood  bj  the  authoTi 
iKhi  ereeted  many  years  ago  by  an  ancestor  of  her  husband 
fr-j)3p6se;  who  endowed  it. 
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down  all  the  glasses.  ■ —  "  What's  your 
kracVrV  cried  twenty  voices  at  once — 
"  what's  your  kract'r  V  (character). 

"  Wellington,  Blucher,  and  Alexander," 
replied  O'Connor. 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah !"  vociferated  the 
mob — "  WiUintin,  Blukur,  an'  Axandre, 
luirrah  !  go  on — go  on  3" 

The  carriage  was  first  interrupted  about 
Trinity  College,  from  which  place  to  the 
hotel  might  be  possibly  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distance;  it  was  then  nearly  ele- 
ven o'clock,  and  tliey  did  not  reach 
Kearns's  until  half-past  one. 

Mrs.  O'Connor  was  completely  exhaust- 
ed, and  Paulina  Bradford  declared  she  had 
got  quite  enough  of  Irish  manners.  No 
argument  whatever  could  induce  her  to 
enter  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom, 
her  own  opinion  being,  that  if  the  popu- 
lace was  so  unrestrained  in  the  central 
part,  what  must  it  be  in  those  which  were 
leas  under  control — she  positively  and  de- 
cidedly refused  quitting  Dublin ;  and  ha v- 
f  '  iiiff 
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ing  found  out  some  connexion  of  her  mo- 
ther, to  whom  she  had  from  her  an  in- 
troduction, Paulina  begged  to  remain  stsp 
tionary  with  them,  while  her  ^friends  pur- 
sued their  little  tour,  when  they  would 
return  by  this  way^  and  take  her  up. 
Those  persons  might  be  supposed  of  too 
respectable  a  rank  in  life  to  consider  any 
emolument  necessary  for  this  self-invited 
guest  being  thrown  thus  suddenly  on  them; 
but  Paulina  herself  gave  indirect  hints  of 
her  own  independent  spirit,  and  she  was 
received  a  welcome  inmate.  There  is  a 
fate  in  every  thing — at  this  house  Paulina 
met  a  young  Irish  barrister,  whose  elo- 
quence at  the  bar  of  justice  was  no  less 
favourable  than  it  proved  at  that  of  love: 
she  was  entrapped  in  the  wiles  of  either 
love  or  law — or  both  perhaps ;  and  how- 
ever a  Dublin  mob  might  have  alarmed 
her,  she  very  soon  was  led  to  confess  she 
neither  regretted  her  own  presence,  or  her 
friends'  absence. 
Every  thing  happens  for  the  best  in 

this 
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this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  says  "  Can- 
didas;"  and  Paulina's  stay  in  Dublin  hap- 
pened  for  the  best,  in  more  instances  than 
one. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  quitted  Dub- 
lin and  Paulina,  with  a  promise  of  soon 
returning  to  both,  and  set  off  on  their 
tour.  They  went  through  Kilkenny,  that 
|£unous  town  of 

I         "  Water  mitliout  mud — and  land  without  bog, 
Fire  without  smoke— and  air  without  fog  !" 

O'Connor  popped  his  nose  into  all  the 
^ud  cabins — would  take  a  sup  of  butter- 
milk from  a  noggin,  or  a  nate  taste  o' 
whiskey  to  their  better  acquaintance.  His 
lady  too  made  herself  equally  agreeable, 
unless  with  two  exceptions— of  speaking 
the  language  and  tasting  the  whiskey ; 
but  she  partook  of  their  eggs  and  their 
breadfruit,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as 
they  gave  them;  and  always  rewarded  the 
'hospitality  by  a  little  present  of  money  to 
^ery  child,  and  something  more  consi- 
derable 
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derable  to  each  adult  who  happened  to  be^ 
long  to  where  she  fared.  O'Qonnorob- 
served  to  his  lady,  that  in  some  of  those 
isolated  cabins  where  she  bestowed  tbeie 
remunerations,  the  trifle  given  was  to  the 
inhabitants  a  fortune. 

However  delicate  in  her  looks,  ribtwith* 
standing  her  being  so  very  tall,  yet  the 
extreme  fairness  of  her  complexion,  and 
gentleness  of  manners,  giving  her  that 
peculiar  cast  of  languor,  she  was  still  vay 
far  from  possessing  any  affected  fine-lady 
delicacy:  she  would  take  the  half-naked 
bare-feeted  children  on  her  knee,  and  chat- 
ter to  them,  to  their  great  delight  and  ad- 
miration, without  understanding  a  word 
that  was  said  to  each  other-— even  the  pa- 
rents were  in  many  parts  as  unintelligible 
as  the  children  ;  the  latter,  however,  were 
in  general  rosy-looking,  curly-headed  ur- 
chins; and  the  most  disagreeable  thing  she 
found  about  them,  was  the  strong  perfun^ 
of  the  turf  smoke ;  and  this  not  usually 
having  in  these  poor  hovels  any  vent  but 

through 
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lltltrougli  the  doors,  every  one  in  the  place 
L  was  impregnated  with  the  same  odour  ; 
even  the  roof  and  rafters  were  dyed  with 
it  a  dhigy  black  :  yet  however  tlie  smell 
might  oflend  the  senses  of  a  stranger,  it 
was  neither  unwholesome  nor  unpleasant 
to  the  inhabitants;  so  true  it  is,  custom 
reconciles  every  thing: — but  still  the  turf 
of  Ireland  is  a  very  different  material  to 
that  kind  of  spurious  imitation  so  called 
in  England. 

Our  travellers  went  on  through  Mun- 
Ster,  there  being  some  antiquities  in  that 
county  which  were  worth  viewing — passed  * 
into  Cashel,  an  old  though  very  small  city, 
and  here  halted  awhile,  to  explore  one  of 
the  grandest  ruins  in  the  country — stand- 
ing on  a  lofty  eminence,  rearing  its  head 
in  proud  superiority,  the  towering  object 
for  miles  around,  of  ages  gone  by — the 
castle,  or  as  it  is  locally  (we  may  say)  call- 
ed by  the  people — the  rock  ofCashel.  Mrs. 
p'Connor  and  her  husband  spent  more 
than  three  hours  here,  yet  had  not  even 
L  VOL,  IV.  G  then 
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dien  explored  half  its  secret  passages^ 
They  met  here  two  or  three  officers  of  tbe 
town,  there  beii^  a  Tery  handscmie  bar* 
racks,  and  a  small  detachment  of  trdops, 
always  in  the  place.  These  genttemen 
were  extremely  polite — soon  fiiund  oat 
that  O'Connor  was  <me  of  their  chth-^ 
pointed  out  a  number  of  passes  their  guide 
oyeriooked,  in  her  haste  to  bring  tbe 
strangers  on— -and  finally  solicited  the  ho- 
nour of  his  and  his  lady's  company  to  dm- 
net  at  the  mess.  There  was  to  be  anas- 
sembly,  they  said,  that  evening,  where, 
*  no  doubt,  they  meant,  if  they  c^  not  My 
it,  Mrs.  0*Connor  would  appear  a  constel^ 
lation  among  the  stars — (a  Liondon  star 
must  surely  extinguish  a  little  blinking 
luminary  of  a  smoke-dried  country  town 
in  Ireland ! — however  die  did  accept  tbe 
invitation  to  make  the  trial,  they  as  pt>- 
litely  declined  it,  and  set  off  for  ClonmeH, 
which  was  not  i^tkore  than  about  twehte 
miles  distant,  intending  to  piK>eeed  tbit 
Wfiy  ^n  to  Cork,  \v4iich,  o&  the  second  city 

of 
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of  the  kingdom,  must  be  deserving  con- 
sideration. 

-They  made  a  very  short  stay  Hkewise 
in  Cionmell.  The  weather  was  particu- 
larly inviting  to  travellers,  the  evenings 
delightfully  fine,  and  the  roads  agreeable. 
They  therefore  proposed  setting  oiF  for  the 
next  stage,  the  second  evening  of  their 
being  there,  after  tea.  It  was  about  a 
fourteen  miles  run,  and  with  good  horses, 
they  sliould  aiTive  at  an  early  hour.  The 
moon  was  not  yet  at  the  full,  but  her  light 
was  sufficient  to  throw  a  soft  and  mellow- 
ing tint  on  all  the  objects  round.  Besides 
which,  there  were  two  men-servants,  well 
armed,  and  the  master,  who  had  loaded 
pistols  in  the  carriage — two  postilions — 
and  two  women  on  the  dicky. 

It  Hfas  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  they 
drove  from  the  Globe  Inn.  There  was  no 
rebeUion  at  tliis  period;  the  people  were 
peaceable  enough — or,  had  the  aggregate 
body  of  a  poor,  simple,  credulous  set  of 
men  not  been  led  on  by  promises  they 
G  2  could 
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could  not  well  define  (except  that  they 
looked  great  things),  and  were  never  in- 
t^ded  to  be  kept,  together  with  some 
other  pendant  matters  equally  injudicious 
to  p^mise,  as  unjust  to  break,  they  had 
been  peaceable  always!  Whether  this 
ip^ht  be  the  argument  of  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
0'Connor,^rMer  saith  not ;  but  we  shall 
suppose  it  to  be  hers ;  for  as  Foar  said— - 
V  Women  will  talk  of  what  runs  in  their 
head.''  And  what  have  women  to  do  with 
afi&irs  of  the  state?  Nothing,  since  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  who  happened  to 
govern  it !  But  on  the  principle  of  female 
incompetency,  we  shall  cut  short  Mrs. 
O'Connor  in  her  politics. 

*'  Och !  an'  beesn't  the  roads  safe  enough, 
yer  honour,"  observed  one  of  the  postilions 
to  captain  O'Connor,  who  just  made  a  ca- 
sual remark  to  that  purpose,  as  the  men 
adjusted  the  chaise  at  the  inn  door,  **  barin 
an'  it  might  be  we  fall'd  aver  acrass  a 
stump  of  a  three  or  so,  an'  thin  we'd  be 

all 
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all  cumin  down,  mistress  an'  all  o'  us — 
the  Lord  prosper  her." 

O'Connor  went  into  the  house — his  lady 
was  putting  on  her  pelisse. 

"  Arrah  then !"  continued  the  man  to 
bis  companion — "  may  be  an'  it  isn't  her 
honour's  own  silf  as  is  not  the  nate  cratur 
— as  shtrait  as  a  populir,  an'  as  fair  as  a 
crud.  An'  what  il  raisilf  besayin  to  Shee- 
lah  whin  I  goes  home?  A'  thin  what  il 
I  bees  sayin  to  her,  but  Sheelah  says  I, 
bad  look  to  my  own  fadther's  son,  let  my 
modthir  be  who  she  would,  an'  I  havn't 
been  drivin  the  most  beutifullest  darlinist' 
SDwl  as  ivir  stept  into  shoe  ledther  (only, 
by  the  powers,  I  believe  her  honour's 
ledther  shoes  be  silk  pumpers),  an'  shure 
an  its  fitting  themsilves  shud  be  upon  such 
a  nate  leg.  Musha,  an'  what  odds  is  it 
my  telHn  yees  it — han't  yees  yerown  two 
pair  o'  eyes  as  well  as  mysilf  to  see  out  of? 
An'  beyn't  his  honour  just  such  anodthir 
jewil  of  a  darlind — an'  moreover,  Larry, 
beyn't  he  one  of  oursilves  ? — didn't  mi- 
G  3  silf 
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sOf  Bee  it  on  his  bonoar's  tengne  the  mc^ 
ment  I  hard  his  noungieoHon  f^ 
The  party  drore  from  the  door  with  a 

it  miist  be  a  gallop,  to  shew  the 

mettle  of  the  cattle,  howeirer  they  might 
lag  on  the  road.  Nothing  like  setting  off 
from  the  inn  in  high  style,^  as  Boniftce 
makes  his  bow,  and  shews  bis  politeiiess 
and  his  bits  of  blood  to  the  departing  and 
eoming  guest.  Biit— -lefa  leare  the  tilik 
Tellers  on  their  way,,  and^  as  we  aoa  in 
Ireland,  while  they  are  pursuirig  their 
journey,  take  a  look  at  some  ao^dinfmee 
we  left  in  the  country. 


**  Ah  then,  Norar  dear,  did  you 
see  a  more  sourer-looking  creetur  nor  that 
Toman,  Mrs.  Donnelan,  in  all  your  bom 
dajFS?"  asked  the  mistress  at  Monk  Qtovt 
House  of  her  attendant  one  night,  as  they 
sat  together. 

*•  Why  thin  did  I,**  answered  ITomb, 
^'  barrin  it  might  be  a  half  ripe  crab-apple, 
as  souY  as  Bilgerus  himsilf^  whoivir  the 
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divil  Siigerus  was,  'kays  misilf  does  know 
gra  dear,  barrin  it  may  be  the  ould  one, 
cross-chirst  about.  Shure  we  have  no 
call  to  be  spakin'  of  the  divil  at  all  at  all. 
But  troth  the  daiefs  as  nate  an'  as  quite 
3  body  as  one  id  see  on  a  suramir's  day." 

"  Then,  Norar,  what  a  simplus  you 
must  be !"  cried  the  mistress.  "  How 
does  you  know  what  sort  on  a  body  this 
daughter  may  be?  Sure  she  does  not 
never  open  her  mouth  to  say  a  word,  good 
nor  bad,  because  the  old  lady  be  so  cwt- 
tagous  and  cross." 

"  Oeh !  an'  ill  look  to  her  sort,"  ex- 
dmmed  Norah,  "  to  be  always  a  balyrag- 
gin  that  jewil!  Arrah,  mistress,  only  be 
lettin  me  just  after  ^'in  her " 

"  What,  Norar?"  suddenly  cried  out 
her  lady.  "  Don't  be  doing  no  vinder- 
cation  to  the  old  woman,  girl,  as  would 
put  us  all  in  jeff'ery.  We  knows  no- 
thing concarning  any  o'  the  krocaguUs, 
and  let  them  all  go  in  peace,  Norar." 

"  Och,  an'  the  divil  speed  the  owld  wo- 
G  4  man 
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man  iny  how  P'  sold  Norah,  '^  Only  let 
ber  be  lavin'  her  jewil  of  a  dater  behind* 
an*  ill  look  to  mysilf,  see^  inistreBS,  if  I 
wud  not  be  workin  these  tin  fingirs  o*  my 
own  to  bone  an'  flesh,  afore  she  shud  want 
a  male's  mate,  an*  the  Lord  prospir  her»* 

"  Well,  Norar,  you  know  well  enough 
it*s  all  a  mystical  business  to  me— only 
the  girVs  well  enough.  But  don^  talk  to 
me  of  beauty,  Norar.  Wasn't  /  the  flower 
o'  Thread  needle-street  ?  And  what  am  I 
now,  Norar  ?" 

"  Och,  jewil,  an  what  is  yeersilf  ?  Why 
an  owld  cabbidge  lafe.'* 

"  Norar,  you're  an  impudent  xoarkt, 
for  to  go  for  to  dare  for  to  be  talking  to 
me  in  likes  manner !" 

"  Och,  an  jewil,  why  did  ye  be  axin 
me  ?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue — I  wants  none  o' 
your  blarney,  Norar!"  and  the  mistress 
was  in  a  passion  at  the  disparagement  of 
her  beauty  at — sixty-five !  "  But  go  about 
your  business.     And,  d'you  hear^  ^  over 
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the  stile  across  the  road,  at  the  bottom  o' 
the  arveneur,  and  see  if  you  be  seeing  no- 
thing as  flit  us  all  out  of  our  senses  as 
last  night." 

"  Och,  an'  bad  look  to  mysilf  an'  I  does, 
mistriss  jewil !"  replied  Norar.  "  Nor  it 
isn't  yoursilf  id  be  axin  me,  barrin  ye  was 
in  a  passhun.  But  I'll  be  goiii  in  the 
momen,  afore  iny  of  us  is  awake,  an'  that 
'ill  do  all  the  same." 

The  two  females  who  were  stated  to 
have  arrived  some  time  before  at  Monk 
Grove  House,  were  already  more  than 
three  mcnths  there;  yet  little,  if  any  thing, 
was  yet  known  of  them,  except  that  they 
were  supposed  to  be  motlier  and  daugh- 
ter. The  mother,  on  her  arrival,  had  pre- 
sented a  letter  to  the  principal  female  of 
the  house,  which,  having  undergone  the 
necessary  investigation,  the  visitors  were 
considered  to  be  at  home ;  but,  as  in  many 
other  instances  probably,  the  visitors  were 
not  very  welcome  ones  to  the  good  lady, 
who,  if  she  said  nothing,  of  course  thought 
a  5  the 
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iihe  more.  The  y^mng  one  wai^  Mcb  a 
itrafige  compound  of  tadtufiiity  Md 
toothing,  that  one  woold  be  almost  tempts 
ed  to  suppose  her  voice  was  lost  beneiKl^ 
the  rotundity  of  her  eoveribgs ;  lidded  to 
Which^  she  wore  a  great  large  mob-df^ 
that  neatly  coneealed  h^  fac^  and  a  deep 
dose  bonnet.  This,  howev^,  was  bat 
ber  travetlmg  dress ;  she  appeared  in  the 
house  a  very  different  figure,  although 
the  same  silence  continued,  as  nothing  be- 
yond a  '*  yes,**  or  a  *  no^*  passed  her  Kpa. 
The  old  woman,  her  mother,  was  eter 
dose  at  her  heels;  she  could  not  IocAl  or 
turn  without  ber ;  in  the  house^  or  out  of 
the  house — that  is  in  the  garden,  for  she 
could  not  go  a  step  furtlrer-*<he  mother 
was  the  daughter's  shadow ;  they  kept 
their  own  apartments;  but  not  in  the 
antinck,  as  the  neno  old  lady  chose  the 
best,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  motfifi- 
eation  of  the  other  old  gerdlewoman,  who 
had  considered  lierseff  hitherto  the  mis- 
trasB.    She  found  now,  however,  she  was 
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looked  on  but  as  second  in  command,  for 
even  Norah  was  obliged  to  be  submissive, 
and  obey  the  orders  of  the  former,  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  the  latter. 

Persons  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  a 
town  life,  or  the  dissipation  sometimes  at- 
tending it,  can  be  little  acquainted  with 
the  hours  kept  there ;  and  in  that  of  a 
country  one,  the  folks  are  certainly  rising 
when  the  others  are  about  going  to  bed. 
Norah's  own  mistress  did  know  something 
of  a  town  life,  yet  here  she  was  a  tolerably 
early  riser ;  but  poor  herself,  who  had 
never  been  out  of  sight  of  the  green  fields, 
(for  the  barracks  she  had  spoken  of  were 
situated  in  one),  was  totally  ignorant  of 
quality  hours ;  and  though  she  had  com- 
paratively little  to  do  in  this  great  old 
edifice,  yet  she  every  morning  rose  before 
the  sun*s  beams  topt  the  mountain's  brow^ 
whose  summits  were  visible  from  her  na- 
tive cottage— the  Gaultys,  or,  in  the 
knguage  of  the  country,  Fhelem-dhe-Mo- 
<2Hia— the  Alps  of  Ireland.  She  sang 
g6  while 
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while  she  milked  the  oow,  some  old 
ditty  of  love  or  murder,  thought*  perhnps. 
of  poor  Jackson,  wiped  a  tear  off  with  the 
back  of  her  hand,  and  continued  her  soogu 
Norah  was  no  longer  a  girl ;  but  though 
the  bright  season  of  youth  had  gone  by, 
she  had  many  years  yet  to  come  ere  she 
should  reach  her  five-and-thirtieth.  But 
if  she  was  the  child  of  ignorance,  she  was 
equally  that  of  simplicity  and  innocence; 
and  the  kindness  of  her  heart  was  as  good 
as  her  principles  were  uncontamiuated. 

It  might  be  about  four  o*clock,  of  a 
lovely  morning  in  spring,  when  every 
flower  was  putting  forth  its  beauty  and 
its  fragrance,,  and  the  birds  warbled  their 
matin  orisons,  to  which  Norah  united  her 
tong,  and  now  and  then  a  gentle  hw  cf 
pleasure  from  the  white  baleen  she  milk- 
ed, sitting  in  a  little  paddock  at  one  side 
of  the  house,  over  which  projected  the 
large  pendant  branches  of  the  chesnut,  tbe 
ash,  and  the  elm,  that  a  soft  gentle  vmoe 
<i-^for  she  heard  not  the  step-**<^led  out*- 
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"  Norah!"  At  the  same  time  a  most 
lovely  white  hand  touched  her  shoulder, 
which  was  as  instantly  raised  to  its  owner's 
head,  and  a  finger  applied  to  her  lip,  in( 
token  o{  silence. 

The  start  of  Norah  had  assuredly  beeir 
followed  hy  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
had  not  the  sudden  import  of  the  stranger's 
movement  arrested  it  as  it  arose. 

"  Jesus!  Maria  an'  Josef!"  repeated 
Norah,  within  her  teeth,  "  an'  what  angil 
be  yersilf,  darlind?  for  shure  I  nivir  clapt 
my  own  two  eyes  on  ye  afore." 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Norah  ?"  cried 
the  other,  with  some  little  surprise — "  Mrs. 
Donnelan's — daughter." 

"  Och,  Fadthir  o'  Marcy!"  and  poor 
Norah  was  beginning  to  exclaim,  when 
she  was  again  stopped. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  I  conjure  you,  No. 
rah,  be  silent !  and  as  you  hope  for  Hea- 
ven's  mercy  in  another  world,  do  not  be- 
tray me !" 

«  What's  that,  jewil  ?"  said  Norah. 

"Say 


"*  Saj  nothing  to  thitib~iir)r  motbefr^bat 
I  have  spoken  to  you." 

^  Odi !  an*  since  ye  Ud  me  whist/*  t^ 
pied  Ncxnah,  ^  bad  look  to  me  an'  tbey 
don't  tare  the  tongue  out  o'  my  Md  afore 
rU  be  afiir  sayin  a  word  to  nobody^  good, 
bad^  nor  indifferint.— -Arrah !  by  all  the 
books  ivir  was  shut  or  opened.    ■  ■  ■  "     . 

^  Enou^,  Norah ;  I  will  believe  ymL" 

No  wonder  poor  Norah  should  he  at  a 
kM  to  recognise  the  beauteous  visioQ  be- 
love  her;  she  had  never  seen  her  but  close- 
ly enveloped,  and  hardly  daring  evep  to 
glanee  an  eye  towards  her,  there  was  ro- 
thing  strange  in  the  ioHnediate  w«Qt  of 
recognition.  At  present,  a  white  nKmiiig 
dress,  loosely  thrown  on,  could  not  osn- 
eeal  the  grace  and  ^mmetry  of  the  wear* 
er's  person.  Her  halr«  disencumbered  of 
its  coverings,  was  confined  togetber.hy  a 
large  oonodb^  which  sca^eely  secured  tfae 
ridi  pcofusion  of  the  long,  waving,  gloaq^i 
dark,  auburn  tresses;  but  the  countenanfie 
which  those  rich  ringleta    would  .  have 
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bad  they  not  been  tbus  confined, 
presented  every  thing  that  could  bestow 
perfect  beauty  in  the  face  of  woman,  with 
»  the  single  exception  of  its  being  strongly 
\  impressed  with  something  indefinable  to 
I  the  capacity  of  Norah,  unless  that  she 
'  thought  it  sorrow  ! 

I  With  extreme  caution  this  young  fe- 
'  male  drew  from  her  bosom,  where  she  had 
I  it  concealed,  a  letter. — "  Put  it  in  your 
,  pocket  instantly,  Norah,"  said  she,  "  lest 
'  any  one  come,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  what 
you're  to  do." 

Norah  did  so  securely.—"  Och  !"  thought 
Norah,  very  sagaciously,  "it's  to  her  sweet- 
heart ;  an'  ill  look  to  the  owld  woman,  an' 
isn't  it  hirsilf  'id  be  partin  'em,  the  oto/rf, 
■sun-dried  cabbidge  lafe!  an'  dusn't  she  be 
^gettin  the  time  whin  she  was  yung 
liirsilf." 

*'  There's  a  man  comes  here  sometimes 
■with  fish,  I  see,"  resumed  the  young  fe- 
male, in  a  very  low  voice,  indeed  nearly  a 
Vhisper;  and  she  being  considerably  taller 
than 
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than  her  very  attentive  auditor,  she  stoop^ 
ed  to  oommunicate  her  words  to  the  earof 
Norah. 

**  Sure  an'  there  be,**  said  Norah,  and 
her  ideas  were  again  at  work ;  '*  but  sure  it 
isn't  wid  himsilf  the  sowl  of  a  crater  Id 
be  in  love  width." 

''  Do  you  think  he  would  put  that  let- 
ter in  the  nearest  post-office  for  you,  No^ ; 
rah?"  again  spoke  this  personage — '^  and  be 
careful— ^h  yes,  solemnly  promise  not  to 
say  a  word  of  it  to  human  being,  but  give 
it  in  there  as  quickly  as  possible;  and 
here,  Norah,  here's  a  guinea  for  himself, 
and  another  for  you.  If  he  executes  tbe 
commission  faithfully  (and  I  shall  soon 
know  if  he  does),  I'll  give  him  ten."* 

"  Oh,  Je ,"  was  beginning  the  as- 
tonished Norah. 

"  Silence,  on  your  life!"  cried  the  other, 
quickly  interrupting  her,  ''  I  may  be 
watched,  and  you'll  ruin  all !  I  left  the 
•—that  woman  asleep,  my  mother !" 

*^  Arrahy  jewil,  an'  isn't  it  misilf  '11  be 
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Ijetter  nor  that  same,"  said  Norab, 
sounding  the  young  person's  keynote, 
althougli  not  quite  in  such  a  dulcet  voice. 
"  Dusn't  the  gasoon  of  a  postboy  pass 
by  the  big  walk  there  Jrontinjinminst  the 
road  iv*ry  night  'twist  nine  an'  tin  o'clock ; 
an'  though  it  idn't  be  Norah  id  he  after 
goin  that  silf  same  walk  at  iny  price,  iny 
how,  akays  there's  nothin' good  in  itsilf 
after  there's  no  light,  an'  sure  'id  not  I 
be  goin,  jewil  dear,  for  ye  !  Och  !  avor- 
neen  an'  that  will  I,  in  the  nameo'  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost !"  and  No- 
rah  crossed  herself;  "  an'  shure  it's  nothin 
that's  bad  'ill  be  comin'  to  misilf,  akays 
I'm  doin  good." 

"  And  God  bless  you,  Norah  !  and  He 
will  bless  you  for  it,"  cried  the  fair  speaker, 
■who  was  turning  away. 

"  Arrah !  jewil  dear,""  said  Norah,  just 
catching  gently  the  skirt  of  her  gown  to 
arrest  her  flight,  "  savin  yeer  prislnce, 
what  'ill  I  be  doin  wid  this  money  ?  Shure 
I  beyn't  to  gin  iny  of  it  to  the  gasoon, 
akays 
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akays  its  his  fais'ness;  to.  ride  about  for  the 
gintrys'  litters^  an*  why  sfauxl  ye  be  ffi)e^ 
himsilf  a  ginee?  Och!  die  Fadthor  d 
Marcy!  take  yeer  goeld^  darlind^  nf^ 
Bad  look  to  Norah  an  if  hirsilf  wanto  it 
at  all  at  all ;  an\  jewil,  idn't  imsibds  be 
sayin  I  robbed  a  diufcb  or:  a  dkapek,  as  if 
Norah  id  be  doin  such  a  hcdednt  uahmF 

**  Keep  them  both  youisel^  and  not  a 
wordi"  said  tiie  young  person .;  ^  hid€ 
them  until  there  may  he  an  oppoatcHiy^ 
for  your  making  use  of  them.r^Not  anwi 
Norah— r-I  can't  stop  to  parley.  But.  hm 
^^hew's  a  crown«-piece  —  give  it  to  the 
postboy  for  his  trouble ;  it  will  be  quite 
enough  ;  he  might  make  some  observa- 
tion if  it  was  a  larger  suol  :  andbeauieteU 
lum  to  put  it  in  the  office  himself  immfr 
diately,  and  not  shew  it  to  any  one.* 

The  speaker  waited  not  funther^  but, 
with  a  quicky  though  gentle  step»  reisuned 
from  whence  she  had  issued^ 

Norah  went  into  the  milk^shed,  tbst 
die  might  be  certain  no  one  oouldfiee 
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was  doing,  when  she  carefully 
||pecured  her  money  (and  the  letter,  with  its 
BBve  shillings,  ready  to  give  the  postboy 
fchat  night)  in  the  bottom  of  a  good  large 
prown  Holland  pocket ;  then  returning  to 
pnish  her  work,  she  bestirred  herself  so 
muickly,  that  she  was  more  forward  %vith 
per  household  affairs  this  morning  than  she 
mad  been  a  long  time;  for  breakfast  was 
oready  long  before  any  of  the  other  person- 
Siges  appeared  to  partake  of  it. 
I  Springpassed  by.andeven  summermade 
VBpid  progress.  This  young  person  seem- 
fced  to  be  so  closely  watched  by  her  mother, 
ffliat  even  the  very  air  from  the  gardens 
Va*  hardly  allowed  to  blow  upon  her,  and 
*never  without  the  old  lady  being  at  her 
jelbow,  to  prevent  a  Zephyr  from  spiriting 
ifeer  away. 

'  -  They  were  one  morning  below,  when  a 
JHttle  boy  was  seen  to  ride  up  the  avenne 
lin  a  gallop. 

.  •*  Och,  an'  if  here  beyn't  the  gasoon  !" 
pradairaed  Norah,  who,  with  all  her  wits 
^-  about 
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about  ber  (for  onoe  in  her  life  at  all  eveDts)H 
^  Musha!  an'  if  himsilf  beyn*t  bringin  n^ 
the  wirshtud  I  axed  him  to  be  buyin'  for  me 
in  Clomil  a  year  agone,"  and  out  she  ran. 

*'  The  postboy  !"  exalaimed  the  young 
peiton,  and  started  up. 

The  mother  caught  her  by  the  gdwn--* 
**  Where  are  you  going  ?"  she  called  oui^ 
m  a  ooarse»  gruff  voice, — "  Did  you  ex- 
pect a  letter  ?'' 

''  Alas !  no/'  answered  the  voung  giri; 
and  sinking  into  her  chair  agsan,  she  has- 
tily put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyefl^  as 
she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

^  You  had  better  go  up  stairs/'  said  tte 
crabbed  old  lady^  **  and  cry  there  as  nuicb 
as  you  like.** 

The  girl  rose  up,  and  was  quitting  the 
room,  as  Norah  returned  with  two  letters 
in  her  hand,  which  in  passing  Norah,  she 
hastily  snatched  from  her,  and  read  the 
direction — "  Mrs.  Donnelan  !"  repeated 
she ;  and  instead  of  dutifully  handing  them 
tQ  a  parent,  as  one  might  suppose  the  case^ 

— '  she 
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ihe  flung  them  with  indignation  oti  the 
Boor — "  There,  Mrs.  Donnelan !  I  know 
thQ  writing,  and  the  writer  may  one  day 
^l  I  do  so!**  and  she  rushed  from  the 
room. 

One  of  those  packets  was  a  newspaper^ 
:hough  not  one  of  a  very  recent  date;  but 
t  seemed  to  be  sent  merely  as  a  bit  of  a 
reat  in  a  retired  country  place,  where  an 
\d  newspaper,  or  an  old  almanack,  just 
nswers  the  purpose  of  those  of  recent 
tate  *. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  over,  and  the 
ime  daily  dull  routine  succeeded  each 
ther  among  the  quartetto  of  females  a8« 
enisled  there'.  None  of  them  seemed 
ery  amicably  disposed  to  each  other,  un- 
388  it  might  be  those  who  durst  not  shew 

it. 

*  A  gentleman  of  considerable  property  in  Ireland,  re- 
ding in  the  country,  had  a  very  large  library,  which  he 
lok  pride  in ;  bat  never  made  use  of,  as  he  preserved  ali 
le  old  almanacks,  in  which  he  made  a  point  of  reading 
rery  night.  When  asked  what  he  could  fiiid  there  to 
nuse  bim — ^  Upon*  my  word  to  you,**  he  replied  to  the 
oteftioner,^  there  is  very  pretty  reading  in  the  almanacks/' 
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it  Norah  would  spin  and  sing,  as 
turned  tlie  wheel  of  an  afternoon ;  wiSk 
her  mistress  plied  the  needle  at  some  do- 
mestic necessary ;  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Dw- 
nelan  would  condescend  to  sit  with  tbem 
of  an  afternoonp  to  listen  to  some  of  No- 
iah*s  old  stories,  or  croneens,  as  she  called 
her  old  ditties ;  but  they  were  *'  fiwe^  as 
the  shepherd's  pipe  on  the  mountdos;" 
Norah  sang  theold  original  wcurds,  dTwhidi 
no  modern  travesty^  however  garnished 
up  in  their  own  sweet  melodious  airs,  can 
equal,  no  more  than  the  old  plays,  tortofed 
by  modern  innovations,  until  they  are  any 
thing  but  what  they  were.  Who  woidd 
throw  down  an  old  hall  or  abbey,  of  some 
ages  standing,  to  erect  over  the  ruins  a  fine 
shewy  cottage  orn^,  or  any  other  ging^- 
bread  crankum,  which  might  strike  the 
present  fancy?  Answer — no  person  of 
common  sense,  let  alone  common  taste. 
As  well  might  they  throw  down  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  and  erect  pagodas  in  thdr 
place.    But  as  Solomon  says,  who  never 

was 
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(ras  sensible  till  he  had  been  a  fool — "  All 
I  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;"  so  there 
■anity  in  pleasing,  even  with  nonsense, 
nd  vexation  of  spirit  in  doubting  whe- 
ler  we  shall  please, 

'  And  you  saw  a  vast  deal  of  the  rebel> 
on  of  1798,  no  doubt,  my  good  woman," 
served  the  stranger  old  lady  to  N(h^ 
ne  of  those  evenings. 

'  Och !  an'  didn't  I,"  replied  Norah — 
'  an  didn't  misilf  be  seeln  the  heads's  of 
|he  poor  eraturs's  stuck  up  upon  the  spi- 
ers on  the  top  of  that  there  owld  Castle 
i'  Cashel.  An'  didn't  all  the  sogers  be 
pin'  out,  an'  ill  look  to  'em — arrah,  no, 
wil,  why  shud  misilf  be  sayin  that  at  ail  ? 
Vas  not  copral  Jackson  a  soger  ?  the  lord 
imarcy  on  his  sow! !" 

*'  Did  they  put  the  beads  on  the  top  of 
he  castle  ?"  asked  the  young  person,  shud- 
iSering — "  How  horrible  I" 
\  "  An'  didn't  them,  jewil  dear,"  answer- 
led  Norah  ;  "  an'  what  was  woraer,  didn't 
jpmsilvis  put  'em  up  like  a  crass  so!"  and 
she 
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she  put  her  fingers  to  shew  how  three  of 
the  rebels  heads  had  been  placed  on  the 
square  tower,  to  the  horror,  no  doubt,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  must 
have  had  those  objects  constantly  in 
view. 

••  Thank  God,"  fervently  ejaculated  the 
daughter  again,  **  those  scenes  are  over! 
they  were  dreadful  while  they  lasted — bow 
many  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  fi^r  nothing 
— ^howmany  innocent  people  suffered  with 
the  guilty  r 

"  An'  sbure  an*  yersilf  may  say  that, 
jewil,"  returned  Norah.  "  Didn't  misilf 
see  'em  kilt  an'  murthr'd  all  as  one  ?  an' 
didn't  I  cry  the  salt  tears  out  o'  my  eyes^ 
akays  I  was  in  their  barrack  places  thin? 
An'  didn't  copral  Jackson,  Lord  be  good 
to  his  sowl  !^— didn't  himsilf  be  sayin  to  me 
— ^rrah,  where's  the  odds  what  himsilf  sid 
—bey n't  he  did  an'  birid  long  ago;  an' 
here's  poor  Norah  to  till  the  story  !"  and  she 
wiped  her  eyes  in  the  flax  on  the  spindle 
where  she  span. 

**Do 
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"  Do  not  weep,  Norah,"  said  the  young 
person,  whose  own  eyes  at  the  same  time 
were  in  sympathy;  "that  dreadful  lime  is 
gone  by." 

"  Och,  shure  an'  it  is  !"  replied  Norah  ; 
"only  whin  misilf  talks  about  the  sogers, 
an'  thim  people,  I  calls  to  mind  that  dar- 
lind  gintlemun  as  I  seed  brought  home  to 
the  barracks  there,  kilt  out  an'  out — more 
grief  to  'im  as  done  it,  the  pack  o'  teev's ! 
An'  shure  an'  didn't  these  two  hands  wash 
an'  strltch  him,  an'  was  hisilf  as  nate  ii 
corpuses  as  ivir  two  eyes  look'd  at,  an' 
wasn't  he ! — an'  didn't  the  sogers  love  the 
viry  grount  he  walkt  upon! — musha!  so 
did  mtsilf,  akays  he  was  the  dacint  man, 
an'  nivir  sid  no  worser  to  me  nor  '  Norah, 
how  be  ye  ?'— '  Thank  yeer  honor's  axin  !' 
an'  it's  misilf  was  the  cooleendlias  thin  ! — 
a  dane  girl  I  was ;  and  the  jewil  sis  to  me, 
sis  he,  one  day " 

"  What  a  barberidge  way  you  all  have, 
in  this  here  country  of  Ireland,  of  telling 
any  thing !"  remarked  the  new  old  lady, 

VOL.  IV.  H  inter- 
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intetrnptlvg  Jforali  k  ^  PQb<^  fa«  t«H  no- 
thing of  tjhe  l^eod  W  tl^  tail  <^  yoiw  sto- 
ries.   Cmiv^t  jou  h&  goiAg  ati^igl^  ^- 

ward  indirect  way,  and  not  run  z^f^s^ager, 
like  $^  crookM.  SV' 

''  An'  iQQi(«^  gri^  to  4i2f  &r  ijt  T  oi^ 
Norah :  ^  but  yees  soe,  jewili  d^^ai^  mbia 
I  be  oiBin'  %o  mind  owld  tiipes^  w  j^-^ 
silf  migUt  diPit  1  ^git«  tQ  ^^ipiujgtibi^ 
what  I'd  be  thin^kin'  abouti  09^  %^'& 
the  r^sm  a^  vfhy  misUI  cau't  1;n^  riool- 
licting  ^t  all  of  it;  bi^t  (i^fw  I  ww  b> 
live  four  score  an'  tin:  years*^^aA'st  Qq4 
knows,  that  may  be  fpr  iyiii^^  aksiys  Vmw 
scollard,  an'  can't  tijil  \  i'd  pivir  be^  for^ittia 
ma(^ir  Niville,  the  darliod,,  'as  io^ilycft 
kilt  ap'  m.vMrth9r'd-,-4U  lo(^  to  '^ir^.  ^  sUl 
th^ir  sort !" 

**  M^o?  Nevijft^  did  you  say  ?' '  crwdi 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Downelan ;  •^  bu^I 
know  nothing  of  him!  I  o«ly  tliougfat 
— »!  only-nijt  is  a  mielwcbQiy  story ;"  and 
ri^jyog  fi^om  her  qhair  ^s  sjbi^.  spQke,  sIk 

quitted 
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{ostted  th^  worn,  wkUe  tears  wece  vibiUy 
streaming  from  her  sweet  eyes. 

''  Tliia  it's  biraUf  as  has  the  tindir 
heac^"  said  Ncmdv  fetching  a.  deep  siglv 
aa  die  looked  after  her ;  *'  an?  Gfod  blksa 
her  for  itr    . 

^  DoQ-'t  be  a  foittiag  stanff  and  nonsieal 
intir  the  gidi'a  head,"  cried  the  old  lady, 
'^  'bout  tinder  and  matches,  and  them 
Cftere  gbosteses.  You'H  be  for  presuaging 
her,  by  and  by,  this  old  hail  i^huntedf  and 
she'll  be  afear'd  of  her  shaddtf.  Not  but 
ta  siQr  noftbing  saving  the  tru^th,  I  heairs 
noiseses  often  on  the  stairs  at  night,  only 
but  I  never  gives 'em  no  consideration. 
I've  been  used  »to  the  eldest  of  fabrrsks,^ 
and  can't  say  I  have  ever  seed  nothing 
woirse  as  myself." 

"  Arrah !  may  be  ye  cudnr't,;  dear,"  obser- 
ved Norah ;  and  yet,  whether  it  was  made 
aa  an  observation  or  a  r^ly,  Norah  herself 
probably  had  been  at  a  loss  to  find  out  : 
itf  broke  up  the  conference^  bowever,  for 

H  a  /  the 
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the  old  lady  retired  immediately  after  the 
young  one. 

^'  I  hates  that  voman  morally,  Norar/' 
said  her  own  mistress  to  her,  as  the  other 
went  out ;  **  I  wonders  what  could  seduce 
that  krockaguU  to  send  her  as  here.  It  was 
worser  nor  nothing  she  ever  done,  to  be 
coming  to  bodther  us  in  our  own  mant- 
shun  r 

"  An  it's  her  dater's  the  nate  cratur  T 
said  Norah,  in  return. 

^*  I  knows  nothing  of  her  daughter,  no 
more  nor  herself,"  answered  the  mistress ; 
"  only  I  knows  I  wishes  they  was  fairly 
and  squarely  out  on  the  house,  Norar— 
that's  what  I  does." 

"  Och,  an  jewil,  beyn't  'em  be  talkin  to 
us  ?"  said  Norah ;  "  an'  shure  that's  as  good 
as  company  iny  time  at  all." 

**  Talking,  Norar !"  cried  her  lady ;  "  and 
who  ever  heard  nothing  like  that  ere  vo- 
man, as  can't  talk  one  word  of  illegitimate 
English ;  why  it's  worser,  Norar,  nor  your 

bog 
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bog  Latin,  as  no  Cristion  never  heard  no- 
thing likes." 

But  these  were  points  of  nationality 
which  no  argument  could  decidein  brains 
whose  researches  went  no  further  tlian 
what  came  within  their  own  sphere.  A 
high-bred  English  or  Irish  lady,  of  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  in  London,  or  the 
viceroy  palace,  in  Dublin,  had  failed  of 
having  their  words  comprehended  by 
Norah ;  but  in  return,  the  provincial 
brogue  of  Norah  had  afforded  a  fund  of 
mirth  to  the  pupils  of  the  finished  board- 
ing-school. 

Norah  was  rather  late,  one  evening, 
milking  in  the  bawen,  or  little  paddock, 
singing,  as  usual,  over  her  white  foaming 
pail,  when  she  suddenly  turned  round 
her  head,  at  a  slight  noise  made  among 
the  bushes — when  she  observed  a  gentle- 
man, who  beckoned  her  to  him.  Norah, 
though  not  very  courageous,  was  too  near 
the  house  to  be  exactly  afraid ;  besides,  ^m 
the  paling  was  between  them,  and  he  ^M 
I  H  3  looked    ^H 
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looked  too  corporeai£or  a  spiritwd  being; 
she  therefore  approached  him. 

**  Is  there  not  a  person  in  this  -house  of 
the  name  of  Donndan  T*  he  asked ;  **  and 
has  she  not  a  daughter,  a  very  handsome 
girl?^ 

^*  Och,  an  the  fadther  be  good  to  usT 
cried  the  simple  Norah,  ^  an'  if  yeer  ho- 
nour beyn't  the  darlint  gintliman  she 
writ  to — an'  did  not  she  as  good  as  say 
she'd  soon  be  harknin  all  alxnit  it  ?" 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Sid 
she  tell  you  it  was  her  sweetheart  ?** 

"  An'  did  she  till  me  yee'd  be  axin ?" 
said  Norah ;  "  why  thin,  by  the  crass- 
see — if  I  be  tellin'  yees  a  word  about  her, 
akays  she's  one  o'  the  hutUfuUst  criEituts 
my  own  two  eyes  iver  seed.  An'  ye  um^t 
be  givin  me  better  token  nor  that,  afore  il 
be  doin'  yeer  bidin." 

Norah  was  coming  away*  The  gentle- 
man called  her  bade.—-"  Does  she  ever 
walk  out,"  he  -inquired,  **  about  these  fine 

roads 
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roads  and  lanes,  or  towards  the  ruins,  and 
what  time  ?" 

•'  Du8  she  ivir  walk  out !"  repeated  No- 
rah;  "  mushl  'an  is  it  hirsilf  that  ivir  walks 
out,  for  will  tliat  ould  woman  be  ivir  lit^ 
ti*i  her  acrass  the  tlireshild?  poor  sowl,  it's 
my  own  heart  as  pities  her!  But  ye 
needn't  be  axin  me  about  it  at  all,  akays 
misilf  dus  not  know  what  compacity  ye 
be  bavin  to  ax  gneskthuns" 

"  I  see  you  are  a  good  faithful  servant," 
cried  the  stranger ;  "  and  here's  a  guinea 
for  you,  as  a  reward  for  yoiil-  fidelity." 

*'  Och,  the  fadthCT !"  esclaimed  Norah  ; 
"  an'  idn't  a  body  be  thinkin  as  goold 
guinees  grow'd  like  pratys,  in  forin  parts. 
An'  what  id  misitf  be  doin  wid  your  mo- 
ney, astore  ? — Faidth,  an'  it's  Norah  won't 
be  touehin  a  pinny  of  it,  kays  it  mayn't  be 
for  no  good !" 

It  was  in  vain  the  stranger  pressed  her 
to  aocept  the  guinea — Norah  stoutly  re- 
fused it ;  she  had  neither  said  or  done  any 
thing  to  deserve  a  reward,  and  she  as 
H  Af  sternly 
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sternly  refused  to  answer  any  more  ques^ 
tions. 

**  Well  then/Vsaid  he,  io  a  pet,  "  since 
you  will  tell  me  nothing  of  the  girl,  I 
«rill  see  Mrs.  Donnelan  herself" 
.  **  Och,  an'  have  Norah  iny  denial  jto 
yeer  doin'  that  ?"  returned  she ;  "  thare*s 
the  hall  doer  aver  yandir^  beyant  foniint 
the  big  walk." 

"  I  shall  not  go  in,**  be  observed ;  "  but 
tell  Mrs.  Donnelan  a  person  wants  *  to 
speak  with  her." 

"  Arrah,  an'  can't  ye  be  goin'  yeersilf  P'^ 
cried  Norah ;  "  the  owld  lady  beyn't  up 
yit,  an'  if  it  be  hirsilf  yees  want -" 

"  You  compel  me  to  see  her,"  said  the 
gentleman.  "  I  shall  not  go  to  the  house 
—and  must  insist  on  your  delivering  my 
message  to  her,  and  fier  only,  the  moment 
she  is  risen— I  will  go  towards  those  ruins 
till  then." 

Norah,  however    simple,  thought  she 
would  say  nothing  to  the  young  one  of 
this  gentleman  just  now,  prudently  con- 
sidering 
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sideling  that  if  it  was  her  lover,  it  would 
be  only  making  her  unhappy,  that  per- 
haps she  could  not  speak  to  him ;  and  if 
it  were  not,  or  any  friend  of  the  mother's, 
it  might  be  as  well  she  was  kept  in  igno- 
ranee  of  it ;  but  she  punctually  advised 
Mrs.  Donnelan  of  the  message  given  for 
her,  and  she  watched  that  the  old  lady 
made  no  delay  in  attending  to  the  sum- 
mons. Had  she  had  any  intention,  how- 
ever, of  making  any  communication  to 
the  daughter,  it  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  mother,  who,  on  proceed- 
ing to  meet  this  gentleman  at  the  ruins, 
took  care  previously  to  secure  her  young 
charge  safely  under  lock  and  key,  in  her 
own  apartments. 

"  III  look  to  the  owld  sinner!"  exclaim- 
ed Norah,  as  she  went  to  the  room-door, 
under  pretext  of  going  to  do  out  the  cham- 
bers, but  really  to  avail  herself  of  the  op- 
portunity, if  the  daughter  should  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  her.  "  She's  lock'd 
the  doer,  the  fright  o'  the  world!  that  she 
H  5  may 
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may  nivir  die  in  lier  bed !  Lord  pardon 
my  sowl  for  stomrin !  An'  this  jew^  h^re 
shut  up  like  a  ti^^»-Odi !  m'an  ne  mm 
dhidjvn'  nmilf  make  a  bed  for  hen  'till  Iter 
bones  ake~4ee  an'  I  does,  that's  all !" 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Scene  witnrased  by  Mr.  Maimsell  in 
the  gardens  of  Dudley  Abbey,  respecting 
the  ladder  of  ropes  and  Ellen  Neville, 
could  not  fail,  as  a  man  of  strict  honour 
and  truth,  to  determine  at  once  his  mind 
as  to  any  further  idea  of  making  her  his 
wife;  for  no  doubt  could  exist,  he  pre- 
sufned,  of  her  not  being  cither  that,  ot 
something  worse,  to  the  person  so  extra- 
ordinarily and  freely  admitted  by  such  a 
conveyance :  and  stiU  there  was  one  part 
of  the  scene  which  puzzled  him  not  a  little, 
OS  it  appeared  somewhat  singular.  Ellen, 
in  singing  tlie  eong,  appeared  at  the  win* 
dow,  seemingly  without  any  wish  of  con- 
cealing herself;  yet  immediately  after- 
wards she  retired  from  it,  and  reappeared, 
enveloped  in  a  dose  covering,  which  en- 
H  6  tirely 
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tirely  disguised  her  person.  There  was  a 
sufficient  light,  from  the  brightness  of  the 
rooon»  to  make  those  observationst  not- 
withstanding the  beams  of  it  but  partially 
illumined  the  abutments  adjoining  the 
casement,  and  played  through  the  folii^ 
of  ivy  and  other  winding  plants^  which 
crept  along  the  walls  at  this  side  of  the 
building.  And  why  should  she  disguise 
herself  at  this  moment,  he  thought, 
when  her  voice  and  song  should  have  al- 
ready betrayed  her  ?  But  she  knew  not 
that ;  and  her  reason  for  so  doing  was  as 
singular  as  the  business  itself  was,  to  the 
senses  of  Maunsell,  astounding ! 

From  this  moment,  his  head,  the  seat 
of  reason,  relinquished  her :  but  his  heart 
— aks!  love  and  reason  are  not  always 
haiid  in  band !  Love  could  not  be  banish- 
ed its  strong  citadel,  although  honour;  and 
opinion  waged  war  against  the  sly  invader, 
imd  could  not .  with  demonstration  or  ar- 
gument drive  him  completely  out.  Pre- 
vious to  this  fortunate,  or  unfortunate 
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discovery  {one  or  other  It  must  liave  been 
certainly),  it  had  been  Maunaell's  full  in- 
tention that  the  night  of  the  ball  at  Cler- 
bury  Castle  should  very  plainly  evince  to 
.the  world  his  intentions  towards  Ellen 
Neville ;  although.not  to  alarm  herdelicacy, 
and  perhaps  prevent  her  coming  at  alJ, 
he  never  spoke  those  intentions  to  her. 
But  he  had  determined,  after  leading  off 
:the  ball  with  the  appointed  queen  of  the 
revels,  as  in  etiquette  bound,  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  attention 
■to  Kllen  Neville,  and  so  pointedly,  that  no 
one  could  mistake  his  intentions;  and, 
before  the  termination  of  the  whole  grand 
affair,  to  have  it  publicly  known  he  was 
going  to  be  married  to  her.  The  disap- 
pointment  those  intentions  met  with,  and 
by  the  manner  so  frustrated,  so  entirely 
subdued  his  better  feelings,  that  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  festival,  it  could  not 
be  said  he  had  one  rational  moment.  The 
.party,  which  on  this  particular  account  he 
bad  anticipated -with  so  much  pleasure,  as 
u  the 
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theft>rerunner  of  his  fiiture  hap|>iiie8B»  {fot 
he  was  of  doiMetic  bdMUiy  H^gk  tioihii^ 
Kke  those  of  sir  John  BateuMiii,  ttfaehsd 
no  objection  to  cottip*ny  Md  |)ttities  o& 
CBmmaMy)^  proved  to  hini  a  perkfd  of  d» 
glMtest  tniseiy^  and  he  never  fidt  inoie 
pleasmrd  in  its  antici^tion  than  he  did  at 
its  termination. 

Mr.  Maunsell  possessed  v^  little  p^ 
sonal  vanity ;  yet  he  was  a  &^e4ookkig 
young  man*-*^ark,  with  briUiant  eyes  mi 
marked  features;  but  the  bea^y  of  hil 
countenance  arose  more  from  the  harmony 
expressed  in  the  tout  eMemble,  than  from 
the  regularity  of  the  features,  f  he  cha^ 
racteristics  were  goodliess  atkl  snavityt 
nor  did  the  picture  dispasttgtt  the  indeK. 

Without  peri3<mal  vanity,  theft^m^y  te 
observed,  and  observed  it  with?  much  cofr- 
cem,  that  Miss  Pultney  bad  a  rety  ft- 
vourable  opinion  of  him.  This  he  notii^ 
when  he  had  first  the  honomr  of  an  inbo- 
dnction  to  her  abroad.  But  notwith^and^ 
ing  her  imm^se  fortune,  and  that  be  was 

at 
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it  the  time,  and  until  he  saw  Ellen  Ne- 
riile,  free  as  air,  he  was  too  honourable  to 
lake  advantage  of  a  growing  partiality  in 
I  female  whom,  however  he  might  respect 
md  esteem,  he  never  could  love ;  there- 
fore, under  the  belief,  that  by  quitting  her 
presence,  without  appearing  to  notice  her 
beyond  the  general  circle  of  elegant  fe* 
males  with  whom  he  associated,  he  would 
be  acting  honourably  towards  her  and  him* 
Bclf,  as  she  would  soon  forget  him,  sur- 
^unded  as  she  would  be,  by  lovers  and 
fortune-hunters ;  he  therefore  made  his 
hongd,  and  set  off  for  some  othei'  place. 
\  On  remeeting  Miss  Pultney  at  Dudley 
Abhey,  her  embarrassment  at  the  sight 
|of  him  was  obvious  to  himsdt^  but  of 
^urse  he  never  remarked  it,  and  shook 
Siands  with  her,  as  merely  being  pleased 
,to  see  a  person  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
«ome  acquaintance  with  previously. 

Ellen  Neville,  imassisted  by  any  ad- 
(vantages  of  worldly  wealth,  accomplished 
^at  which  the  golden  charms  of  the  other, 
united 
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united  certainly  to  many  more  agreeable 
requisites,  fiuled  in  bmng  able  to  perfmtn ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  Ellen  Neville, 
probably  Mr.  Maunsell  had  again  fled 
from  the  presence  of  Miss  Pultney ;  but 
he  was  spell-bound  to  the  spot  she  dwelt 
on^  and  her  dominion  over  him  threw 
every  other  object  into  a  very  seciondary 
consideration.  The  events  which  sulrae- 
quently  occurred  could  not  expel,  scarcely 
indeed  weaken,  his  affection  for  the  object 
his  heart  had  so  tenderly  selected ;  but 
like  method  in  madness,  he  had  reason  in 
passion,  and  no  longer  indulged  hitnsdf 
in  any  hope  that  Ellen  Neville  could  in 
future  be  to  him  but  as  a  stranger.  A 
very  short  time  convinced  him,  what  he 
had  at  times  suspected,  that  lady. Bate- 
man  was  anxious  to  form  a  union  between 
him  and  Miss  Pultney.  Circumstances 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  her  la- 
dyship*s  being  as  well  acquainted  as  him- 
self with  the  secret  conduct  of  Ellen,  and 

that 
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that  her  opinion  coincided  with  his,  as  to 
the  person  and  the  disgrace. 

Could  Maunsell  have  banished  from  his 
heart  all  recollection  of  Ellen,  he  had  at 
once  offered  himself  for  the  acceptance  of 
Miss  Pultney,  convinced  in  his  own  mind, 
that  if  he  did  not  love  her  with  the  fer- 
vency of  affection  he  had  done  the  other, 
he  would  at  all  times  respect  and  esteem 
her;  and  her  own  amiable  virtues  would 
probably,  in  a  little  time,  give  to  her  all 
the  affection  his  heart  might  be  capable  of 
bestowing.  But  with  Ellen  Neville's 
image  yet  preponderating  there,  the  offer 
of  his  hand  to  Miss  Pultney  would  be 
;  OTving  an  insult  to  her  affections,  and 
shewing  a  contempt  for  her  feelings,  which, 
though  conceived  but  in  his  own  mind, 
would  establish  a  point  of  dishonour  nei- 
ther her  affections  or  her  feehngs  would 
deserve  of  him. 

He  found,  however,  those  maxims  of 
integrity  were  liable  to  be  overcome,  by 
the  indirect  allusions,  combining  with  the 
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Most  gen«KW8  MKfltoieKt*  of  &aak 
friendship.    Lady  Btft^fiin  fVsf^  <mM 

wt  gy«y  epjf>oitutiity>  riftgaiig  IliA  pnJses 

(>blique  htnlft,  tl^it  liftMiitMll  ftt  lti»t  A^ 
dded  ttp<]in  ruAnittg  «mtf  ftonb  tW  j^Mft- 
sibUKy  of  beiltig  Cttttght  in  an  eiigiigt' 
cn^t  h6  Umld  not  «ft  IfeJili  {tt^sent  tiUM 
t«oiMic&Ie  to  hittiMlf  tbd  etitertlig  itatoi 
tt«  had,  lb  fkt,  fiwice  hefiwfe  fl«d  tfed 
lleld-^«  But  iU)W,»  thouglkt  h6,  *<  t  vriil 
bbSttnt  myw&lf,  until  I  le^her  fatewf  Mitt 
Pultney  h  i^diried)  or  H^t  I  «»n  bring 
my  bettf  t  to  bttsite^  to  my  tieed,  for  ofifa^ 
ing  her  my  b&nd.    the  lAou^etvt  I  find 

iBlten  N«^iU«^&  iddu^Acd  bedonding  wM 

in  the  fofiMi^^  I  «h£kU  fly  to  Mi»s  Pultntyi 
atid  submit  my  fUtate  deitihy  lo  Id^-  dlt> 
pottilt  but  until  then>  I  8holl  bid  ISm^ 
laAd  ttdieu.  I  hate  not  implicated  Mysetf 
in  any  way  to  her,  or  her  (Hetid^  and  Mti 
not,  therefore,  6omffifitting  any  b^eadi  of 
itttegrityj  by  removing  myself  ftom  aay 
induceniettt  of  beitig  led  to  do  what  I 

might 
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might  hereafter  repoit  of,  and  possibly  the 
young  lady  herself,  should  any  event  oc- 
cur to  make  her  think  site  was  Ixit  secon- 
dary in  .the  aiTections  of  her  husband. 
No — I  must  meet  Miss  Pultney  at  the 
altar,  with  a  heart  as  disengaged  as  the 
hand  I  present  her,  or  never  meet  her 
there  at  all :  I  shall  give  no  intimation  of 
ray  going,  but  write  to  lady  Bateman 
when  I  am  gone." 

Thus  reasoned,  and  thus  acted,  Mr. 
Maunsell.  He  set  off — "  the  world  be- 
fore him,  where  to  choose" — but  resolved 
on  not  returning  to  England — no— to 
XiOndon,  or  any  place  Ukely  to  meet  the 
I  party  he  fled  from,  until  his  mind  was 
fortified  to  act  according  to  his  integrity. 
,  Should  he  go  on  a  tour  through  England 
'and  Scotland,  cross  over  to  Ireland,  visit 
Killamey,  in  the  county  Kerry,  that  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  lake,  or  lakes, 
as  it  is,  properly  speaking,  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper 
Jake  ?  This  spot  of  enchantment,  which 
forms 
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forms  as  grand  an  object  of  natural  su« 
blimity  and  loveliness  as  any  country 
might  proudly  wish  to  boast  of,  is  fre* 
quently  visited  by  stranger^  who  come 
there  with  delight,  and  quit  it  with  re- 
gret. Mr.  Maunsell,  however,  had  never 
been  to  visit  Cumberland ;  and  he  thought 
that  before  going  into  the  sister  kingdom, 
to  view  a  natural  curiosity  of  this  kind, 
he  should  like  to  visit  the  Lakes  of  Cum- 
berland ;  but  he  would  not  go  to  either 
at  present,  for  in  truth  he  wished  to  quit 
England  just  now:  and  after  many  waver- 
ings in  his  own  mind,  he  concluded  at 
length  on  going  to  Italy.  He  might  meet 
somewhere  there  sir  John  Bateman,  whom 
he  judged  to  be  in  that  direction,  and 
therefore  commenced  his  journey  towards 
that  quarter.  He  had  been  there  before, 
but  no  matter — he  would  take  a  difFei'ent 
route,  and  the  objects  would,  in  that  case, 
be  new  and  interesting.  Mr.  Maunsell 
had  certainly  felt  exceedingly  hurt  at  the 
mention  made  in  the  newspaper,  of  his 
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marriage  with  Miss  Pultney,  although  not 
to  insult  her  amor  propre,  he  said  little 
else  on  the  subject,  beyond  expressing  his 
wonder  at  who  it  was  could  have  made 
BO  elaborate  a  description  of  a  falsity,  and 
it  must  have  been  some  one  who  knew 
the  parties  well.  He  was,  for  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  congratulated  by  many  ;  but 
the  matter  being  directly  contradicted, 
the  affair  turned  to  a  good  laugh  at  the 
hoax.  He  was,  at  all  events,  mortified  at 
it,  and  however  silent  he  remained,  as  to 
his  suspicions,  scarcely  a  doubt  rested  on 
his  mind  of  lady  Bateman  not  having  bad 
a  hand  in  it,  but  with  no  worse  intention, 
he  equally  believed,  than  to  serve  as  a  sti- 
mulus for  his  offering  himself,  in  fact  and 
^earnest,  to  the  lady,  and  giving  truth  to 
the  circumstance.  If  so,  the  attempt  was 
erroneous  and  premature,  for  it  more  than 
ever  excited  his  determination  of  being  off, 
and,  on  a  little  reflection,  of  taking  that 
'direction  in  which  there  was  a  probability 
'of  meeting  with  sir  John ;  considering, 
that 
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that  if  bis  guardian  vfB&  not  acquainted 
with  the  nnfortanate  deiinqueiicy  of  EUen, 
his  marriage  widi  another^  so  publid; 
announced^  mu9t  make  his  chatracter  ap- 
pear in  a  Tcry  disboaoufable  point  of  yiem 
to  sir  John;  and  however  d^cate  the 
sul)9ect,  it  becaoae  a  duty  incumb^t  to 
exonerate  himself  to  that  dear  friacd^  He 
did  not  exactly  know  where  sir  John  was, 
nor  would  he  inquire  of  lady  BatemaD, 
kst  it  should  be  directing  hia  own  roiile; 
but  that  he  was  eil>ker  in  Naples,  Romi^ 
or  Florence,  Maunseil  had.  every  reason 
to  think ;  and  to  those  three  places  he  ecok- 
eluded  on  going  now  himself.  By  one  of 
those  whims  of  chance,  sir  Joha  Batemao 
was  setting  off  post  for  England,  as 
Mr.  Maunsell  was  quietly  jouFneying  on 
his  way  io  the  ^  garden  of  the  wotW," 
and  the  country  of  arts  and  sciences-* 
Italy. 

Maunsell  having  no  particular  wish  to 
accelerate  his  movements,  he  journeyed  on 
at  his  leisure — stopped  every  where  he 

might 
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,  might  fa^€y,  to  look  about  him,  and  tra- 
velled by  the  morning  sun,  or  evening 
Bioon,  as  he  found  it  most  agreeable.  He 
bad  once  hoped  to  have  come  this  road, 
litith  Ucr  %vho  was  now  for  ever  lost  to 
him ;  bitt  that  hope  was  no  more  to  be 
looked  to,  and  even  the  remembrance  of 
it  betrayed  a  folly.  He  lingered  as  he 
crossed  the  grand  and  magnificent  Alps, 
QOiitemplatiug  with  revived  astonishment 
tlwse  great  and  stupendous  bulwarks  of 
gatur^wlijch  separated  nations  fi-om  each 
(Sthej; — beheld,  at  a  distance,  the  tower- 
gig  Mount  Blanc,  I'aisingitsheadin  prou4 
Oaajestic  grajideur  above  its  compeers,  anid 
narying  its  tinges  like  the  cameleoi),  as 
;the  sun  poured  on  it  its  powerful  beams, 
or  played  them  through  some  light  flitting 
«loud.  Now  it  was  rosy  red — now  purple 
.r—now  blue,  till  the  eye,  dazzled  with  it^ 
splfindor  and  its  magnificence,  turned  to 
Biore  approximate  objects,  though  noC 
less  sublime,  ia  the  tremendous  and  a,wfwl 
passes  of  these  gigantic  barriers  of  imtiirsi 
Maunsell 
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*  Maunsell  arrived  at  Naples  at  a  most 
delightful  season  of  the  year— the  siroc 
bad  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  breezes  from 
the  sea  were  cool,  gentle,  and  salubrious. 
He  got  possession  of  one  of  those  elegsait 
houses  inhabited  by  the  people  of  rank  in 
Naples,  whose  flat  roofs  present  eternal 
gardens,  from  whence  the  zephyrs  waft 
along  the  streets  the  most  odoriferous  per- 
fumes, and  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  smdl, 
is  gratified  by  the  profusion  of  the  finest 
flowers  diversifying  these  roofs  with  the 
gayest  and  most  brilliant  hues.  Maunsell 
here  met  many  English  gentlemen,  some 
of  whom  he  knew,  and  others  who  were 
by  those  introduced  to  him,  as  chance 
might  offer  such  a  thing ;  but  he  heard  or 
saw  nothing  of  sir  John  Bateman. 

Had  Mr.  Maunsell  been  a  man  of  less 
moral  character,  in  the  cardinal  and  social 
virtues  of  life,  he  had  perhaps  not  wanted 
some  very  agreeable  auxiliaries  to  while 
away  the  hours  of  his  stay.  Many  of  the 
higher  classes  of  females^  have  iio  objection 

to 
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!fco  a  little  flirtation  now  and  then ;  but  he 
'.•was  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  aimed 
it  notoriety,  through  an  elopement  with 
bis  friend's  wife,  or  the  wife  of  any  man. 
He  had  no  ambition  of  being  thought  a 
Seviliskjinejellow,  whom  all  the  women 
were  dying  for;  and  every  woman  of  re- 
Bpectability  was  as  sacred  to  him,  as 
though  she  might  be  his  mother  or  his 
irister. 

He  had  been  at  "Naples  some  days,  when 
sauntering  one  afternoon  through  tlie 
Strada  di  Toledo,  one  of  the  finest  streets 
in  it,  he  observed  a  very  elegant  English 
equipage  driving  up,  with  two  footmen 
behind  in  deep  mourning.  Maunsell  made 
A  stop,  to  look  at  the  arms  on  the  chariot, 
and  saw  there  were  two  ladies  in  it,  but 
both  so  concealed  by  deep  depending  black 
Veils,  he  could  not  see  their  faces.  The 
Carriage  passed  him,  and  he  walked  on  a 
contrary  way.  He  had  not,  however, 
proceeded  a  dozen  paces,  until  he  heard  a 
quick  foot  behind  him,  and  immediately 
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one  of  those  servants  he  hail  just  noticed 
behind  the  chariot  came  up  to  him,  apd, 
touching  his  bat  respectfully—^'  A  ladji 
sir/'  said  he,  <' in  tbe  carriage  just  patted, 
begs  the  honour  of  speaking  to  yea.'* 

""  Certainly,"  replied  M£  Matlnsell;  ''I 
shall  attend  you  to  the  lady,"  and  instantf 
ly  returned  with  him. 

The  carriage  door '  was  already  opened 
by  the  other  footman,  and  the  step  let 
down,  w.hile  a  beautiful,  delicate,  white, 
ungloved  hand  was  stretchedi  outitohim. 
-—^  I  must  shake  hands  with  ydtb,  Maun- 
sell,  for  all  we  did  iK)t  part  friends  from 
our  last  meeting — but-^we-are  ia anot^ 
kingdom  now — so  there  is  my  band<'r-«Ml 
I  am  glad  to  see  you— tand  how  do.  you 
do  ?**  and'  throwing  up  her  veil  with  the 
other. 

"Good  God! — Miss  Cameron  r  and 
Maunsell  shook  her  hand  with  the  most 
sincere  delight. 

"  And  who  would  have  thought  of  our 
next  meeting  being  here !''  cried  she,  with 

the 
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the  same  gaiety  de  cceur  as  ever :  "  but 
such  things  will  be,  and  no  accounting 
for  tbem." 

Both  footmen  stood  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,  Maunsell,"  said  Miss  Ca 
raeron  to  him — "  I  have  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  things  to  say  to  you." 

Maunsell  obeyed.  Tlie  footmen  stood 
at  each  side  the  door. — "  Where,  your 
excellenza?"  asked  one  of  them. 

"  The  palazza,"  said  the  other  lady; 
and  the  carriage  drove  on. 

Little  was  said,  for  there  was  little  time 
to  say  any  thing.  Miss  Cameron  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  in  Naples  ? — 
was  he  coming  to  make  any  stay  ? — did 
he  know  of  her  being  there? — and  all  that 
kuid  of  indifferent  chit-chat,  till  they  ar- 
rived where  the  carriage  had  been  ordered 
to. 

"  Will  your  ladyship  be  pleased  to  alight 
now  ?"  asked  Miss  Cameron  of  the  lady, 
h^  companion. 

"  With  your  permission,  madam,"  re- 
12 pHed 
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plied  the  other ;  *'  I  will  go  on  to  where  1 
mentioned." 

'*  Certainly,"  answered  Miss  Cameron, 
with  a  respectful  bend  of  the  head,  as  she 
was  about  to  alight.  '*  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  at  table  ?** 

The  lady  bowed  and  smiled — Maunisell 
handed  Miss  Cameron  from  the  carriage 
— it  drove  off/  and  his  young  friend  lead- 
ing the  way,  he  followed  through  a  splen- 
did vestibule  and  hall,  up  a  marble  stairs, 
with  domestics  all  in  deep  mourning,  and 
most  obsequiously  polite,  to  a  magnificent 
apartment,  at  the  door  of  which  two  very 
elegantly-attired  females  were  in  waiting, 
when  Miss  Cameron,  gracefully  throwing 
off  her  scarf  and  hat,  they  were  received 
by  the  women,  who,  courtesying  respect- 
fully, withdrew, 

"  And  so,"  said  Miss  Cameron,  address- 
ing Maunsell,  "  you  did  not  know  I  was 
here.  Well!  probably  not — every  body 
does  not  know  it  yet    But  it  is  a  strange 

world, 
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world,  Mr.  Maunsell ;  and  here  /  am — 
and  there  you  are." 

"  Is  sir  Archibald  Cameron  here  with 
you?"  inquired  Maunsell.  "But  I  pre- 
sumeheis;  for  he  would  hardly  entrust 
you  so  far  from  home  without  his  gui- 
dance." 

"  And  so  you  are  married,  Mr.  Maun- 
sell," said  Miss  Cameron,  not  noticing  his 
observation.  '  Atweel,  wka'd  kae  thought 
it?'  as  sir  Axchy  himsel  might  say  ;  an*  is 
the  laird  o'  Cleerhury's  ladie  here  too  ? 
Well,  Maunsell,  I  confess  it  astounded 
me :  every  one  has  their  tin-n — every  dog 
has  its  day !"  and  she  laughed ;  but  the 
laugh  did  not  appear  as  if  coming  from 
the  heart. 

"  1  am  not  married,"  said  Maunsell,  his 
face  assuming  a  deep  glow;  "  you  have 
seen  the  paragraph.  Miss  Cameron ;  it 
was  an  infamous  falsity  !" 

"  Indeed !"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  emo- 
tion of  strong  surprise :  "  and  how  came 
1 3  it 
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it  to  be  80  publicly  announced,  and  so 
minutely  described  ?" 

^  I  know  not,"  said  Maunsell ;  and  he 
explained  to  her  nil  he  knew  of  the  1mM« 
ness.  • 

"  Oh,"  cried  Bhe,  "  it  was  done  out  of 
malevolence  or  design!  And,  for  Crod'^ 
sake,  Maunsell,  although  I  am  aware  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consideration  to  you»  yet 
to  me  almost  every  thing  on  earth-^What 
is*  become  of  Ellen  NeviDe? — dt  wfaerbfs 
she?  I  have  writteii  and  Writteh,'lffi  I 
am  weary  of  writing,  and  not  the  shkdow 
of  account  from  her.    Can  you  tell  tne?*^ 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Miss  Neville,"  said 
he. 

"  I  thought  it  possible  I  might  be  an- 
swered in  something  of  that  ktnd  of  way," 
returned  Miss  Cat1ieW)ni  With  a  HtUe 
pique;  "  but  forty  or  fifty  thousand  a^^yeir 
were  terrible  odds  against  plain  worth  and 
simple  beauty.  No  W6i!^th  like  sterling 
worthy  and  beauty  cati  be  purchased  at 
any  emporium  of  never-failing  cosmetics^ 

which 
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which  realizes  that  story  my  grandmother 
often  told  me,  of  old  women  ground  young. 
Whether  you  are  married  or  not,  however, 
is  nothing  to  me — only,  what  has  become 
of  Ellen  Neville?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Maunsell, 
*'  or  at  least  I " 

"  You  what  ?"  impatiently  subjoined 
Miss  Cameron,  •'  You  do  not  wisk  to 
know,  perhaps.  It  may  be  so.  I  should 
think  so-  too.  However  I  shall  not  inter- 
pose between  you  and  whatever  you  may 
wish  to  forget  or  remember,  only  tell  ine 
what  you  may  know  of  her.  I  have  writ- 
ten over  and  over  again,  as  I  have  said, 
yet  not  a  single  trace  can  I  find  of  her :  no ! 
no  more  than  if  she  had  never  been  ;  and 
I  almost  begin  to  fear  something  has  hap- 
pened my  beloved  friend,  which  I  shall 
dread  to  learn.  I  wrote  to  lady  Bateman 
previous  to  my  leaving  England,  but  ne- 
ver had  a  reply  from  her.  I  conjure  you, 
Maunsell,  if  you  know  of  Ellen,  inform 
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me!  the  worst  even  is  preferable  to  tbis 
suspense.— She  is  not  dead  surely  !" 

**  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Maunsell; 
adding,  with  a  heavy  sigh—'*  yet  though 
she  were,  Miss  Cameron—** 

**  Though  she  were !"  impatiently  re- 
peated Miss  Cameron — *^  though  she  were, 
Mr.  Maunsell — what  then  T" 

"  Better,**  added  he,  "  weep  over  a  de- 
parted  angel  than  9l fallen  one  !'* . 

Miss  Cameron,  with  a  peculiarly  haugh- 
ty turn  of  her  head,  fixed  her  looks  on 
Mr.  Maunsell. — "  I  do  not  comprehend 
you,  sir,**  said  she :  **  you  are  not  speaking 
of  Miss  Neville  !** 

"  I  thought  we  had  been,'*  he  answered, 
and  his  pride  was  not  a  little  hurt  by  Miss 
Cameron's  manner. 

"  You  do  not  (fore  to  say,  sir,'*  she  re- 
sumed, *'  that  Ellen  Neville  has  fallen ! 
However  her  enemies  may  wish  to  hum- 
ble or  slander  her,  the  beauty  of  her  mind 
rises  as  superior  to  their  malignity,  as  the 
beauty  of  her  person  proves  the  criterion 
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of  their  malice.  But  I  forget — Clerbury 
Castle! — Mr.  Maunsell  was  its  owner,  and 
lady  Sateman  the  queen  of  its  festivities." 

"  Do  not  judge  too  harshly.  Miss  Came- 
■ton,"  cried  Maunsell,  "  without  knowing 
causes." 

"  Then  tell  me,  sir  !"  she  hastily  ex- 
claimed: "  although  I  may  want  faith  to 
believe,  let  me  know  the  argument  by 
which  you  bear  testimony." 

Mr.  Maunsell  walked  up  and  down  the 
room. — "  Why  should  I,  Miss  Cameron  ?" 
said  he ;  "  or  why  now  ?  Let  us  talk  of 
other  things  now;  some  other  time  we 
■will  renew  this  subject :  I  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  say  to  you,  meeting  you 
thus  so  unexpectedly,  and  to  shake  hands 
with  sir  Archibald " 

"  You  shake  no  hands  with  sir  Archi- 
bald, nor  any  one  else  belonging  to  me," 
cried  Miss  Cameron,  "  until  you  answer 
me  respecting  Ellen  Neville — nay,  you 
fihalt  not  quit  this  house  till  you  do !" 
i  Mr.  Maunsell  could  not  avoid  a  smile 
1 5  at 
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at  the  warmth  of  her  expMsldons,  whik 
his  heart  appteuded  thii  WaMrithi  Hit  her 
friendship.^''  Do  Adt  Idt  Oft  -^1  oul^lte 
Thoment  We  fatl  in,  ttiyt^ltf  Mlbs  CiXne- 
ron,**  said  MauVisell :  *"Ifeil  so  nirucB.trae 
pleasure  at  this  unlooked-for  meeting  with 
you,  that  I  trust  you  will  not  thus  so 
suddetily  mar  the  Happiness  this:  ineeiiAg 
affords  me.  HeiEiven :  knows,^  he  added, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  ''I  haye  had  little  shaic 
of  it  these  some  months  back/'      .      : . 

**  I  am  soity  for  ^hat,"*  returned  Miff 
Cameron;  ^^-and'I  beg  yon  to  believe, 
Mr.  Maunsell,  I  have  no  wish  to  forego 
Our  renewed  acqtiaintance— ^friendsliip  if 
you  Will,  at  the  instant  of  doing  sa.  Had 
I  wi^beii  to  avoid  it,  I  had  ir«ot  sent  afta- 
you ;  yet  I  must  and  will  have  an  expla- 
nation respecting  Ellen  Neville.  It  is  ob- 
vious y  oil  kn6w  something  regarding  her." 

"  How  long  have  yOU  b6en  in  this  coun- 
try. Miss  Citheiton  ?"  asked  he^  -  - 

"  Is  that  question  for  the  purpose  erf 
evadinjgmy  inqaity?"^  stte  answered ;» ^'but 
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I  will  reply  to  it — about  five  months.  I 
expect  now  you'll  be  as  expeditious  and 
straight  forward  in  your  reply  to  me."- 

"  Miss  Cameron,"  said  he,  evidently 
much  distressed,  "  you  press  a  subject  on 
rae  which,  I  candidly  avow,  I  should  wish 
to  evade,  and  avoid  replying  to.  Of  this 
however  be  assured,  you  have  no  cause 
whatever,  in  any  form,  shape,  or  light,  to 
accuse  me  of,  or  implicate  my  honour  or 
my  integrity,  in  whatever  lias  related  to 
Miss  Neville  and  me.  She— she  left  me 
without  the  power  of  a  choice,  but  that  of 
— wishing  to  forget  her." 

"  And  from  what  cause,  Mr.  Maunsell  ?" 
returnedMissCameron.  "  Love  and  lovers, 
we  know,  are  liable  to  contingencies  ;  but 
you  are  no  common  every-day  character— t- 
you  do  not  act  decisively  without  conerav- 
ing  yourself  fully  aware  of  acting  right." 
Maunsell  bowed. 

"  I  never  pay  empty  compliments,"  re- 
sumed she ;  "  and  if  I  have  erred  in  my 
opinion  of  you,  I  must  have  been  sadly 
1 6  outwitted 
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IT  judgment.    Your  coo- 
Castle "" 

rful  motiye,'*  he  1191% 
)  that— no  man  of  honoor 


oould  have  witnessed,  and,  placed  as  I  mi 
lespecting  Miss  Neville^  have  oonadad 
hor  afterwards  as  deserving  to  become  Ut 
wife.** 

**  This  is  strong  language,  Mr.  Main* 
•ell,^  cried  Miss  Camenm,  her  s{Hrit  onc^ 
more  rising ;  howeyer,  she  endeavoured  ts 
keep  it  down ;  **  it  is  an  accusation  agaimt 
the  character — the  correctness  of  ISSkaEti 
conduct.  I  must  have  better  proof  thsD 
this  mere  assertion,  sir,  to  admit  its  be- 
lief." 

'*  Suppose  I  tell  you,  and  solemnly  as- 
sure you.  Miss  Cameron,  I  was  an  eye- 
witne9s<— — ''  said  MaunselL 

^  An  eyewitness  to  what,  or  of  what?" 
impatiently  exclaimed  his  fair  auditor. 

*'  Of  that,''  said  he,  **  which  almost  be- 
reft me  of  the  sense  even  of  beholding 
the  scene— it  is  too  delicate  a  subject  to 

state 
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state  to  the  ears  of  Miss  Cameron.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say — Eilen  Neville  confirmed 
the  fact,  by  disappearing  from  the  know- 
ledge of  every  body,  as  the  family  return- 
ed to  town  from  Dudley  Abbey,  after 
Christmas,  and  has  never  since  been  beard 
of." 

Miss  Cameron  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
entranced — "  And  what  did  you  witness  ?" 
sbe  exclaimed,  in  an  agitated,  yet  com- 
manding voice ;  "  and  where  did  she  go  ? 
—with  whom  ? — who  knows  ? — who  told 
you  ? — what  is  your  authority  ? — speak, 
Maunsell !  1  conjure  you,  say  all !  Nay," 
added  she,  and  she  assumed  such  a  majes- 
tic height,  "  I  command  you  1" 

"  Then  be  it  so,  madam !"  he  replied, 
and  rather  indignantly,  at  being  thus  or- 
dered, although  Miss  Cameron's  look  seem- 
ed to  awe  him.  "  I  myself  saw  her  admit 
a  man,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  through 
her  bed-room  window,  by  a  ladder  of 
ropes,  for  which  she  gave  a  signal,  in  the 
lur  of-~'  O  megan  oh — O  megan  eh !'  and 
that 
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that  this  was  lotd  Siodair,  tbeie  was  tto 
doubt;  and  that  she  sloped  with  htmil 
have  lady  Bateman*s  assurance  to  be  a 
feet" 

Miss  Cameron  had  sank  into  tL  chair,  as 
Maunsell  proceeded.  Her  whole  manner, 
however,  was  changed. — ^*  Great— ^reat^ 
great  God !"  she  faintly  expreissed,  ^  £1« 
len!  Ellen!  Ellen  I  JSfy  JEOettf-^iny 
loved,  loved  Ellen !"  and  she  burst  into  a 
vicdent  agony  of  teai^. 

Maunsell  did  not  iattempt  to  interrupt 
them,  convinced  she  wept  over  the  errors 
of  her  so  beloved. 

Miss  Cameron  continued  to  weep  for 
some  minutes. — "  And  tKisi"  isaid  she,  re- 
covering her  voice, "  was  the  caMebf  your 
strange  conduct  at  Cletbui^  Cst^tle !  ^1flit 
you  had  an  interview  with  Ellen^  thefc 
— did  you  not  upbfaid  h^r  witfc  this 
fact?' 

"  Yes,*'  replied  he, "  I  was  com^led  to 
state  it,  that  she  might  know  I  acted|uA 
from  a'hy  lesser  ^uise  than  her  ^wn-^ltti- 
prudence.'* 

«  Guilt  r 
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"  Guilt !"  repeated  Miss  Cameron ;  "  did 
she  not  attempt  to  vindicate  her  conduct?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  repHed  Maunsell, 
**  she  avowed  it.  She  could  not  have  vin- 
dicated her  conduct.  Miss  Cameron  ;  iAie 
^vas,  at  least,  holiest  enough  in  conf^dsing 
'to  the  matter  itself,  as  I  had  witnessed 
■the  scene ;  but  a's,  at  the  time,  I  Init  cop- 
jectured  the  man  to  be  lord  Sinclair,  ■! 
ffipoke  not  my  suspicions  to  her  of  whtim  it 
inight  be." 

"  And  lady  Bateman  confirmed  them, 
you  say,  by  representing  to  you  ^t^*s 
having  eloped  with  lord  Sinclair,"  resumed 
'Miss  Cameron  :  "  tell  me  what  you  have 
•learhed  on  that  part  of  the  business,  Mr. 
"Maunsell?" 

He  did  so — when  Miss  Cameron,  ri- 
sing  from  her  chair,  sounded  a  small  sMv*r 
"bell,  that  stood  on  a  table,  and  the  groom 
of  the  chambers  immediately  answered  the 
summons. 

*'  If  his if  your  master  is  disengaged, 

iiave  the  goodness  to  say  I  wish  his  pte- 
sence 
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•ence  here  a  few  minutes,'*  said  Miss  Ca- 
menm* 

The  man  bowed  and  retired. 

Miss  Cameron  seemed  to  employ  he^ 
self  in  tranquillizing  her  spirits^  whidi  she 
pretty  well  succeeded  in ;  while  Maunicfl 
stood  with  one  finger  applied  t9  his  lip^ 
appearing  to  admire  a  superb  vas^  filled 
with  flowars,  that  stood  beneath  aniiff- 
mense  veranda,  shaded  with  a  splendid 
green  silk  gold  finnged  drapery,  which, 
susp^ided  fix>m  the  top,  fell  in  grac^l 
festoons  to  the  floor. 

The  folding-doors  at  the  bottom  of  the 
apartment  were  flung  open,  and  a  gentle- 
man entered.  Maunsell  turned  round: 
the  gentleman  approached — and,  at  the 
same  instant,  Miss  Cameron  advanced  to 
him. 

*'  Gracious  Heavens  !*'  exclaimed  Maun- 
sell, ^*  lord  Sinclair !"  and  he  nearly  sprang 
back  through  the  veranda. 

'V Allow  me,'*  cried  Miss  Cameron, "  the 
honour  of  acting  here  as  lord  chamba^ 

lain :— 
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lain  : — Mr.  Maunsell,  his  excellency  lofd 
discount  Dumferline,  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  England  to  that  of  his  Nea- 
politan majesty." 

I  "  I  am  astounded !"  exclaimed  Maun- 
lell,   and  had  not  power  to  bow  to  the 


,  "  And  why  ?"  cried  the  lady  chamber- 
|mn ;  "  is  there  any  thing  surprising  in 
the  son  of  a  British  peer  being  ambassador 
,to  a  foreign  court?  But  come,  your  ex- 
i-cellency,"  added  she ;  "  although  we  are 
|_all  old  acquaintances,  it  should  almost  ap- 
pear we  had  yet  to  know  one  another  : 
perform  the  same  ceremony  for  me  that  I 
liave  done  for  you — introduce  me  to  Mr. 
Maunsell." 

His  excellency  smiled : — "  Why  then, 
my  dear  fellow,"  cried  he,  taking  one  of 
his  hands  and  another  of  hers,  "  be  old 
acquaintances  and  friends  for  ever.  But, 
agreeable  to  orders,  if  you  don't  already 
know  it,  Maunsell,  her  excellency  the  am- 
bassador's lady — as  saucy  a  wench  as  there 
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18  in  tbe  Neapolitan  dominions  f*  andki 
kissed  her  hand  affectibiwtei^  ^  he  plaoei 
it  ill  MaufiselVs.     . 

Maunsell's  eyes  wandered  fit>m  onetf 
tbe  0ther»  as  if  doubting  tbe  evidence  of 
bis  eyes  and  ears ;  it  was  all  lAagictofaiiii*^ 
he  seemed  in  a  dream — he  was  tongue^ 
tied-*-*he  had  hot  a  word  to  Bay. 

They  both  saw  his  astonishment^  and 
enjoyed  it. 

At  this  moment,  and  while  yet  Maun- 
sell  held  the  hand  of  lady  Dumferiine,  one 
of  the  folding-doors  re-operied,  and  a  boy, 
the  emblem  of  a  Cupid  in  petticoats,  and 
apparently  between  two  and  three  years 
old,  rushed  in,  riding  a  stick,  and  running 
up  to  the  ambassador,  got  his  head  be- 
tween bis  knees. 

"  Oh,  oh,  nau?ty  pa' ! — un  a'ay  fro*  San- 
dy— naii'ty  pa,  I  tell  ma\  M a'— oo — told 
pa',  nauty  pa*— i" 

"  What  did^papa  do,  my  dearest  love?" 
cried  lady  Dumferline,  relinquishing  tbe 

band 
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0  band  of  Maunsell,  and  catching  the  sweet 

lit  boy  up  in  ber  arms. 

*■,'      *'  Why,"  said  his  excellency,  "  I  had 

^  just  given  him  a  stick  to  ride  on,  when  I 

^  had  your  message,  my  dear  Matilda ;  and 

u  it  is  so  few  moments  I  can  devote  to  him, 

p;  I  had  really  sent  for  him  to  the  nursery  ; 

and  no  wonder  the  dear  little  fdlow  should 

•have  been  disappointed  at  my  hast^iisg 

off  so  quickly." 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Maunsell,  for 
the  first  time — "  tut  this  is  not  yottr  sUd, 
Miss  Cameron  ?" 

"  Why  no,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  not 
Miss  Cameron's  son." 

"  But  how  old  is  he  ?"  suddenly  added 
Maunsell. 

"  Better  than  two  years,"  repfied  her 
ladyship ;  "  but  thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
Maunsell ;  but  it  is  a  tale  of  truth,  and 
will  make  you  regret  your  suspicions." 

"  Oh  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  agony 
and  anguish ;  "  oh  God  !  I  almost  think 
I  see  tlirough  all !     Is  £116b  Itiiiiooettt  P" 
"As 
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^*  As  the  purest  of  Heaven's  angels f 
cried  lady  Dumferline.  **  And  ElkOi 
adored  Ellen,  faithful  to  her  friendtiup 
and  her  confidence,  suffered  herself  to  onk 
in  the  estimation  of  him  she  regarded  m 
«— — Yes,  Maunsell,  your  love,  your  affiae* 
tion,  were  the  treasures  of  her  heart ;  ye^ 
rather  than  betray  her  firiendship^  she  » 
crificed  her  name,  her  character,  heri^ 
grandizement,  and  her  happiness!  Om 
word-— one  word  had  settled  the  business! 
Ellen !  Ellen !  dearest  Ellen !  But  where 
is  she,  Maunsell?  Do  you^  can  you 
guess  ?" 

**  Heaven  only  knows,**  exclaimed 
Maunsell,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  de- 
spair, *'  for  I  do  not !  My  suspicion  rested 
on  lord  Sinclair,  for  lady  Bateman— -" 

*'  Is  a  fiend  r  cried  her  excellency; 
*^  her  policy,  her  art,  and  her  intrigue  go 
hand  in  hand ;  she  has  but  one  equal  to 
her,  and  that  is-—*-" 

**  The  devil !"  called  out  the  ambassa- 
dor, laughing,  "  or — Mr.  Grosvenor !" 

«  The 
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"  The  wretch !"  repeated  lady  Dum- 
ferline,  with  deep  indignation.  "  I  had 
(6ng  seen  through  their  manceuvering, 
Hthough  I  could  not  openly  detect  it 
Waunsell,  there  is  no  doubt  your  marriage 
In  the  papers  came  from  her.  Ellen  Ne- 
rille  is  spirited  away  by  her.  She  has 
bachinations  and  plans  in  her  head,  of 
irliich  the  main  spring  comes  from  a  source 
i  confess  myself  to  have  been  unable  to 
levelop." 

(  "  But  why  spirit  away  Ellen?"  said 
Maunsell.  "  Why  have  any  hand  in  the 
jtewspaper  business  ?  Could  either  bene- 
fcther?" 

'  "  Oh,  ye  sage  lords  of  the  creation !" 
sxclaimed  her  ladyship,  "  that,  with  all 
rour  wisdom,  cannot  sometimes  see  an 
hch  beyond  your  nose.  Poor  sir  John  ! 
[  imagine  la  belle  Fannie  was  once  nearer 
lis  eyes  than  the  tip  of  his  own  nose  were 
othera,  which  made  him  commit  so  egre- 
^ous  a  blunder  as  making  her  his  wife. 

}:  But 
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But  that^  hdtbCT  here  nor  there  now. 
Here  is  my  Utile  $BUidy." 

^  No/*  cried  bis  excellency,  ^'  not  little 
Sandy,  but  Aleipander  tbe  Great." 

*'  Well,  what  yon  please,  Duxbfeiline,* 
replied  his  lady ;  ^  but  this  is  to  be  the 
future  husband  of  littJe  Julia ;  I  have  fixed 
my  mind  on  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  EUen, 
who  adores  the  little  girL" 

^  But  you  have  not  told  me,"  said 
Maunsell,  **  why  your  ladyship'i^  opinim) 
of  lady  Bateman'S'  ^pripdplesi^— her  con- 
duct, I  mean,  respecting  E^en *" 

"  Oh,  I  shall  tell  you  all  presratly, 
Maunsell,"  replied  she;  **  and  about  my- 
self too ;  and  as  to  lady  Batem^-— — But 
of  her  by  and  by.  Your  excellency,  1 
would  much  wish  to  know  when  it  was 
lord  Sinclair  ran  away  with  Ellen  Neville^ 
as  I  find,  by  M^.  Maunsell,  bis  lordship 
has  been  boldly  accused  of  it  ? - 

"  First,"  said  his  excellency,  rather 
gravely,  *'  I  would  beg  to  understand  Mr. 

Maunsell's 
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MauDsell's  authority  for  advanciDg  the 
assertion."  ^. 

"  Oh,"  cried  lady  Dumferline,  "  no 
angry  or  resentful  looks  or  words — you 
have  already  heard  Maunsell's  authority  : 
'fee  only  states  the  matter  because  I  would 
haye  all  out,  whether  he  would  or  no— 
I  Ijady  Bateman. — And  he,  this  said  Maun- 

!se!I,  with  all  his  wisdom,  not  to  see  her 
aim!  Heavens!  would  not  that,  and  the 
newspaper  affair,  tell  you  there  must  have 
:  been  a  motive  ?  I  respect  Miss  Pultney 
'  much,  but  I  imagine  both  her  head  and 
heart  to  be  weak ;  and  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
;eeeding  in  the  affections  of  the  one,  she 
\  permitted  the  other  to  be  directed  by  an- 
other's will.  Miss  Pultney  was  in  love 
with  yoii,  Maunsell ;  that  was  her  misfor- 
(tune,  not  her  fault;  she  was  more  to  be 
I  pitied  there  than  condemned.  You  were 
'in  love  with  Ellen  Neville,  and  Ellen 
Neville  with  you." 

"  Dear  lady  Dumferline,"  cried  Maiin- 

6ell,  "  do  not  say  Ellen  Neville  loved  rae, 

if 
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if  I  was  credulous  enough  to  believe  her 
undeserving  mine  T 

*'  I  don't  care  for  delicacy  and  propriety 
at  this  moment^''  said  her  excellency; 
*'  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth,  shall  be 
advanced.  Lady  Bateman  is  an  adept  in 
the  arts — ^in  the  sciences,  I  believe,  she 
would  cut  but  a  poor  figure,  except  in  the 
science  of  art  Don't  you  comprehend  it, 
Maunsell  ?*' 

^*  I  confess  I  do  not,"  he  answered; 
**  and  yet  I  thought  I  had  known  kdy 
Bateman's  character." 

**  Known  it !"  repeated  the  ambassador; 
"  /  don't  know  it,  that  knew  it  better 
than  you,  Maunsell.  She  wanted  to  make 
a  hand  of  Miss  Pultney,  to  be  sure- 
squeeze  a  few  thousands  out  of  her,  for 
becoming  match-maker ;  and  as  Ellen  Ne- 
ville was  a  stumbling-block,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  her  removed.  But  the  re- 
moval would  be  nothing,  did  she  not  at 
the  same  time  forfeit  her  place  in  your 
esteem,  by  leaving  you  convinced  she  was 
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unworthy  of  it.  Oh,  I  see  it  all  as  clear 
as  noonday !  And  that  damned  rascal 
Grosvetior  may  have  caught  her  in  tlie 
toils !" 

Maunsell's  whole  frame  trembled  as  lord 
Dumferline  uttered  the  suggestion,  and 
his  countenance  assumed  a  deadly  pale- 
ness.— "  It  may  be  so,"  uttered  Maunsell, 
with  a  quivering  lip ;  "  but,  by  my  Maker, 
if  it  is  so,  I'll  shoot  him,  as  I  would  a  mad 
dog." 

"  And  be  hanged  for  him  afterwards!" 
said  her  excellency.  "  No,  Maunsell,  if  it 
should  be,  which  Heaven  forefend,  you'll 
have  your  revenge  some  other  way.  The 
cause  of  Ellen  Neville  is  mine  as  well  as 
yours.  But  you  cannot  guess  the  ties 
which  bind  me  to  her.  You  shall  know 
all  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  I  must 
now  retire,  Maunsell ;  and  his  excellency 
has  to  attend  his  officers.  Have  you  not, 
Dumferline?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  ambassador,  "  and 
I  was  just  going  to  make  the  observation ; 

VOL.  IV.  K  but 
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but  Maunsdl  is  our  guest  while  he  is 
here,  Matilda,  and  ceremony  Witii  him 
gives  place  to  official.duties.  It.approadm 
the  hour  when  I  receive  visitors,  give  au- 
dience,  and  transact  with  my  officers. 
We  shall  meet  again  in  the    evening, 

MaunseH." 

The  ambassador  shook  h^inds  with  him 
and  retir^.  The  child  yet  remaki^  play- 
ing about ;  but  seeing  his  e^^tcellency  with* 
draw—"  Pa'  don,  ma,**  he  said ;  "  an'  Tan- 
dy mutli  do  wi'm — O*  dee'  way  iny  tit?" 

'*  This  boy,"  observed  Maunsell,  look- 
ing with  tenderness  on  the  child^ — •*  I  am 
still  lost  in  wonder." 

"  He  is  Ellen  Neville*s  godsonj"  said 
her  excellency  ;  "  and  if  he  does  not  love 
her,  I  shall  hate  Am.-i-Sandy,  who  do  jou 
love,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Pa  and  ma,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  And  who  else  ?"  said  his  mother— 
'*  dearly ! — dearly !" 

"  Enny  Nevi,"  he  answered. 

''  And  who  is  Ellen  Neville?" 
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"  Dodma,  an'  Dod  bess  'er." 
"Soyoiisee,Maunsell,-'  said  lady  Dum- 
jrline,  "  my  child  is  taught  to  bless  the 
bame  of  Ellen  Neville." 

'  I  am  enveloped  in  mystery,"  cried 
klaunsell :  "  but  you  will  elucidate,  lady 
Dumferline,  you  say." 
'  To-night  perhaps,"  her  ladyship  an- 
JBwered;  "  you  are  our  guest  now,  you 
Ocnow,  his  excellency  says." 
3  "  I  have  a  house  here  for  the  time 
"leing,"  said  he;  "but  I  shall  be  in  at- 
sendance  here,  at  your  pleasure,  my  dear 
nadam." 

'  And  you  dine  with  us  toJay,  Mauii- 
lell?  You  know  our  hours  here  are  not 
in  England.  We  shall  have  a  small 
irty,  which,  when  withdrawn,  1  shall 
•atiiy  your  impatience,  by  a  short  detail 
f  events  that  will  elucidate  some  transac-. 
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'  And  then,"  exclaimed  Maunsell,  "  no 
vent  shall  prevent  me  returning  imme- 
jiSiately  to  England  (short  of  demonstra- 
K  SI  tlve 
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live  impossibility).  Til  seek  EUen  Ne* 
ville,  even  to  the  very  heart  of  that  detest- 
able woman  and  her  colleagues!  Good 
Heavens !  that  such  an  exquisite  exterior 
should  be  the  casket  of  ^o  depraved  a 
mind  T 

**  Nay,"  said  her  excellency,  smiling; 
— **  a  pretty  woman,  Maunsell,  is  always 
allowed  to  sin  with  impunity ;  for  beauty, 
like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  faults^ 
But  come,"  perceiving  Maunsell  was  about 
to  make  some  contrary  observation,  **! 
can't  stay  to  argue  the  point  just  now.  I 
treat  you  as  an  old  friend,  and  just  do  as 
you  like  or  as  you  please,  in  the  palazzaT 

Maunsell's  senses  were  indeed-in  a  whirl 
of  astonishment,  confusion,  doubt,  and  ap- 
prehension. Oh,  had  he  the  wishing-cap 
of  Fortunatus,  to  transport  himself  to  the 
presence  of  lady  Bateman — or  Grosvenor 
— or  Ellen  herself !  but  he  dare  not  seek 
fier  presence,  until  he  could,  by  exposing 
her  enemies,  make  his  peace  with  her.  To 
find  Miss  Cameron  married,  and  for  years 

too!— 
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too!— the  day  he  had  first  seen  those  two 
ladies  at  Dudley  Abbey,  again  returned 
forcibly  to  his  mind,  and  he  recollected 
the  impatience  with  which  lord  Sinclair 
had  rushed  forwards,  actuated  by  a  mo- 
mentary impulse  to  meet  them,  and  he  as 
quickly  returning,  Maunsell  had  subse- 
4]uently  thought  the  object  of  attraction 
to  have  been  Ellen,  because  of  her  being 
the  one  that  enchained  him ;  for  both 
be  and  Miss  Cameron  were  so  guarded, 
the  most  accurate  observer  might  have 
thought  them  strangers  to  each  other. 

Her  excellency  took  the  first  leisure 
moment  offering,  to  satisfy  the  impatient 
wishes  of  Mr.  Maunsell.  The  ambassa- 
dor and  she  retired  with  him  to  the  deli- 
cious gardens  of  the  palazza,  when  the 
cool  breezes  of  night  filled  the  air  with 
the  richest  fragrance,  and  wafted  its  fresh- 
ness to  invigorate  the  strength  after  the 
enervating  heat  of  the  noontide  sun.  The 
brilliant  moon  threw  the  resplendence  of 
day  on  the  objects  round,  and  playing  on 
K  3  the 
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the  rippling  surfioe  of  the  bay^  it  shone 
like,  liquid  silvei;,  aiit  reflected  in  its  \xk 
Bom  the  bright  planet  which  illumined  it 
The  statement  made  by  lady  DumferMne 
was  briefly  this  s-^Matilda  Cameron  was 
the  only  child  :o£.  m  Archibald,  and  iter 
mother  dying  when  she. was  young,  her 
fiither  protested  against  any  second  msr* 
riage;  therefore  was  there  no  likelihood  of 
there,  ever  being  a  son  to  inh^t  the  titles 
or  dispute  with  her  the  .fortune  that.wafc 
not  annexed  to  jthe  former.  Sir  Aschibald 
had  one  brother,  younger  than  himsdf 
only  by  a  year,  and  a  most  determined 
bachelor.  He  had  a  very  handsome  pa* 
trimony  of  his  own,  but  desirous  probably 
of  increasing  it,  and  having  nothing  to 
employ  himself  at  home,  and  no  flimily  to 
look  to,  he  set  off*  to  India,  while  yet  a 
young  man.  There  he  stopped  some  yean 
in  a  very  lucrative  post,  when  he  return- 
ed again  to  Europe,  if  not  withthewedtb 
that  forty  elephants  might  bend  betieath 
the  weight  of,  at  least  with  a  reasona))!^ 

store 
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store  of  that  best  worldly  friend  to  man- 
kind, and  more  than  a  neighbour's  share 
of  a  staunch  liver  complaint,  that  all  the 
wealth  of  Europe  and  Asia  could  not  era- 
dicate. 

Jliss  Cameron  was  a  school-girl  whai 
he  arrived ;  but  he  had  never  seen  her  be- 
fore, and  for  the  best  of  all  possible  rea- 
sons— she  was  not  born  when  he  went 
away ;  and  however  great  his  antipathy 
to  marrying,  or  giving  in  marriage,  he 
was  very  far  from  disliking  this  scion  of 
his  brother.  He  was  quite  pleased  with, 
and  proud  of,  his  niece  IMatilda ;  and  she, 
a  lively,  lovely,  laughing  girl,  was  every 
whit  as  well  disposed  towards  him.  She 
left  school  very  soon  after  his  return  to 
Europe,  and  a  long  time  before  her  friend 
Elien  Neville  did.  Mr.  Cameron  was  or- 
dered to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
breezes ;  yet  wiiUng  to  be  as  near  the  me- 
dical great  men  of  London  as  possible,  he 
selected  a  very  pleasing  spot  in  Kent,  on 
the  coast  between  Mai^ate  and  Bamsgate, 
K  4  about 
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about  seventy  odd  miles  from  London,  tp 
which  place  he  could  occasionally  driv£ 
when  he  wanted  particular  advice  firom 
those  fuU-wigged  gentlemen ;  for  as  a  vast 
deal  of  profundity  lies  under  the  wig  (whei 
it  is  oa  the  headt  no  doubt),  the  larger  the 
wig  the  greater  the  sdence. 

Sir  Archibald  Cameron,  without  being 
what  might  exactly  be  termed  strict,  was 
very  watchful  over  his  daughter,  and  it 
was  very  few  houses  he  suffered  her  to 
sojourn  in  for  any  length  of  time  on  a 
visit,  with  the  exception  of  sir  John  Bate- 
man's,  lady  Bradford,  and  her  unde's. 
With  the  latter  lady  she  has  spent  weeks 
together,  particularly  while  her  beloved 
Ellen  Neville  remained  at  school,  and  who 
was  likewbe  an  occasional  visitor  of  her 
ladyship's,  agreeable  to  her  governess's 
pleasure ;  and  very  often  Matilda  would 
remain  with  Mr.  Cameron  for  a  month  to- 
gether, reading,  or  playing,  or  amusing 
him  in  some  manner  or  another,  until  be 
became  so  exceedingly  attached  to  hei; 

be 
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rlild  willingly  never  let  her  go  from 
him. 

"  But  you  shall  never  marry,  Matilda," 
he  would  say,  "  that  I  am  determined  on 
' — never  marry " 

"  What,  die  aa  old  maid,  uncle?"  and 
Matilda  laughed. 

"  While  I  live,  child," 

"  But  I  don't  wish  you,  or  want  you, 
to  die,  uncle,"  cried  his  niece,  "  and  that 
IS  limiting  me  to  Lord  knows  when." 

"  I  tell  you,  Matilda,  while  I  live,  you 
must  not  marry,"  and  the  good  gentleman 
was  very  peremptory,  "  mind  you  that,  my 
girl ;  I  am  not  going  however  to  tie  you 
Dp  by  any  restrictions  whatever — you  must 
>lease  yourself  in  that  j^spect  after  all ; 
mly  this,  if  you  should  marry  before  I  die, 
['11  leave  the  bulk  of  my  fortune  to  build 
m  hospital  for  old  maids." 

"  It  would  be  the  richest  endowment 
if  public  charity  in  the  nation,"  said  Ma- 
Uda,  archly,  "  for  it  would  have  the  few- 
st  number  of  inmates." 

K  5  "  Who 
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"^  Who  would  fim  the. fbetter  for  iC 
added  her  uncle.  *  **  But  if  you  do  not  many 
as  I  say,  Matilda,  you  shall  <po8tott  the 
whole  in  your  own. person •**...    . 

This  asseveration  Was-often/repeatsdto 
Matilda,  and  she  had  no  reafiioa.  :to .  doubt 
her  uncle's  truth,  for  in  evetgr.  Ammsistiflb 
his  word  was  his  bond.  Jk  made  his  will, 
however,  which  he  shewed  iier/.  and,  with 
the  exception'  of  a  patriooohial .  property 
which  he  had  not  the  power  to  disposeiqC 
and  some  few  legacies,  he  left  the  whtde  of 
his  acquired  property  to  his  beloved,  nisoe^ 
Matilda,  the  daughter  and  only  ohHd  sf 
his. brother  sir  Archibald  Cameron,  -Arc. 
and  by  a  strange  oversight,  he  did  not  say 
Matilda  Cameron,  but  as  it  is  stated  mm- 
ply,  for  the  will  was  veiy  plains  and  very 
laconic. 

"  SUould  you  marry  while  I  live^  Ma- 
tilda," said  he,  '*  I'll  just  clap  a  codicil  to 
this,  that  I  have  changed  my  'mind,  and 
revoking  whdt  afttachei  to  yo.u,  .^spose  of 

it  as  I  already  mentioOt*'    .  . 
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This  was  soon  after  lier  leaving  school. 

"  Well,"  thought  she,  "  my  uncle  may 
make  himself  quite  sure    I'll  not  raarry 
these  many  years — if  I  even  ever  should;  - 
and  I  am  certain,  at  all  events,  not  while 
he  is  living." 

At  a  ball  one  night,  Miss  Cameron  was 
introduced  to  a  gentleman,  with  whom  she 
danced  —  chatted  —  laughed — insinuated 
herself  so  much  into  his  good  graces,  that 
he  fell  downright  in  love  with  her;  nor 
was  she  less  delighted  with  him;  his  con- 
versation gay  without  frivolity — sensible 
without  pedantry ;  his  manners  perfectly 
the  man  of  fashion  and  education  ;  bis  per- 
son tall,  graceful,  and,  without  any  parti- 
cular beauty  of  countenance,  something 
very  commanding  in  his  looks,  at  the  same 
time  very  conciliating.  Such  was  lord 
Sinclair;  and  what  could  poor  seventeen 
do  against  such  a  delightful  wooer  ? 

■  Sir  Archibald  Cameron,  without  being 
quite  so  confined  in  his  notions  of  celibacy 
as  his  bachelor  brother,  of  which  he  gave 
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proofs  by  having  been  married,  was  strong* 
]y  of  opinion  that  no  young  womaii  should 
unite  herself  for  life,  until  she  bad  attained 
that  age  which  the  laws  of  the  country  d^ 
legate  her  own  mistress-— one-and-tweoty; 
nor  would  he,  with  his  consent,  permit  bis 
daughter  to  marry  until  she  attidned  to 
those  years.  He  was,  in  fact,  rejoiced  st 
the  declaration  made  by  his  brother,  not  so 
much  at  the  additional  fortune  it  would 
\mng  Matilda,  but  as  a  security  oS  its 
binding  her  down  to  the  adherence  of  its 
principles. 

Alas!  poor  short-sighted  man,  as  she 
herself  might  observe,  and  did  so,  it  should 
seem,  could  not  see  an  inch  beyond  his 
nose.  Lord  Sinclair  knew  nothing  of  the 
wealth  to  be  left  Miss  Cameron  by  her  un- 
cle, or  perhaps  of  the  uncle  himself.  This 
fortune  she  wisely  concluded  depended  or 
mere  contingencies,  and  the  less  was  said 
of  it  the  better:  but  ^lordship  became 
subsequently  aware  of  her  being  the  only 
child  of  sir  Archibald  Cameron,,  and  as 
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such,  the  reputed  heiress  to  no  inconsider- 
able property  ;  but  that  much  of  it  lay  in 
her  father's  power  to  deprive  her  of. 

To  do  every  justice  to  lord  Sinclair's 
sentiments,  he  thought  of  the  girl  more 
than  her  fortune,  only  his  own  was  so  tri- 
fling, notwithstanding  he  looked  forwards 
to  something  more  agreeable,  both  from  ' 
his  relative  ties  and  his  rank.  To  be 
brief,  however,  he  wooed  and  won  her 
consent,  on  the  conditions  of  the  marriage 
being  kept  a  profound  secret,  until  the 
proper  time  for  divulging  it ;  they  could 
not  be  married  by  licence,  and  were 
therefore  called  in  church  (he  having  gone 
to  reside  a  certain  time  in  the  particular 
parish),  and  simply  by  the  names  of  Alex- 
ander Sinclair  and  Matilda  Cameron. 

Ellen  Neville  had  just  left  school  at  tliis 
period,  and  was  at  the  house  of  lady  Brad- 
ford, and,  of  course,  was  the  dear  confi- 
dante of  all  this  love  affair;  yet  neither 
young  ladies  were  so  blinded  by  their  own 
judgment,  as  not  to  consider  it  would  be 
highly 


highly  proper  to  have  ah  ddeeieiAile  ffbaa 
themidves  oonoeniediiti^e  9Qnt0br\9gndm 
it  should  happen^  kod  Sindaiv  hioMctf  M 
considered  of'  this  aurttfir,  tuid  .while  their 
hashfufaiess  hesitatect  in  >  mentioiiiog  ifaor 
thoughts^  his  loiddiipwatlAiAifirst'tbipiD- 
pose,  and:  mentioned  ladjr  Bcadfiardia&Ihe 
propereat  person  4x>  be.  entruafcd.  i.i^ 
Sineliur^s  dhazacter  stood  high  in.  iha  eiti^ 
nation  of  her  ladyships  but  yet  .witbont 
being  aware  of  that  ^articiilar»ihe.laad'fa& 
fore  her  the  whole  st^le  of  the  hbaimsa 
Lady  Bradford^on  the  ifirst^onsei;  object^ 
ed  to  the  matter  entimly,  faanring  no  wish 
for  any  clandestine  prbceecSnga;  but  Jdi» 
Cameron,  stating  to  her  tUedeoision^iofher 
unde,  at  Ihe  same  time;!enJDiinng(iotheir 
secreqr  on  that  subject  4o  doidrfiinoIaB; 
her  ladyship  was  induoed;t6  xsdunrtehaiice 
it;  but  her  daughters  even. kn)Qw,: mot  a 
single  syllable' of  the  matter;  .and  aheand 
Ellen,  with  some  friend  of  Sihclair's^jsaw 
the  ceoemony  perfonned  in .  the  iehuncb, 
whidiauiited  the  fateswof  fthe  t^o.  Jk>Yer& 
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Sir  Archibaldj  during  these  transac- 
tions, was  most  of  the  time  in  Yorkshire, 
and  but  very  slightly  knew  any  thing  of 
lord  Sinclair.  Sir  Archibald,  although  a 
vexy  good  man,  and  excellent  father,  had 
some  peculiarities;  but  they  principally 
arose  in  respect  to  his  daughter.  He  fear- 
ed possibly  she  might  become  the  prey  of 
some  needy  fortune-hunter,  of  which  b? 
knew  there  were  many,  who,  over  bead 
and  ears  in  debt,  watclued  a  moment  when 
they  could,  by  false  representations  of  their 
own  property,  catch  a  girl  of  fortune,  to 
extricate  themselves,  and  make  a  beggar 
of  her.  But  such  was  not  tlie  case  with 
regard  to  lord  Sinclair ;  he  had  no  debt^ 
at  least  none  worth  speaking  of;  and  the 
moment  of  his  marriage  .being  announced 
publicly,  it  was  his  full  determination  his 
lady's  whole  property  should  be  settled  on 
herself  and  her  children,  and  he  would 
submit  to  her  own  generosity  for  what- 
ever, or  any  part  of  it,  she  might  bestow 
on  him.  It  should  never  be  said  he  stole 
away 
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away  an  hdress,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enriching  himself^  by  not  having  any  set* 
ilements  made  previous  to  the  marriage 
Sindair  loved  Matilda  Cameron  for  herself 
alone»  and  would  have  equally  made  her  his 
wife^  had  she  not  had  a  penny ;  and  subse- 
qyently  har  fortune  was  vested  entirdy  in 
herself  and  her  children,  when  she  direct- 
ly settled  two  thousand  a-year  on  lord 
Sinclair  for  his  life,  independent  of  any 
restrictions  whatever. 

About  fifteen  months  after  the  private 
union  of  these  two,  lady  Bradford  request- 
ed, and  obtained  permission  of  sir  Archi- 
bald Cameron,  for  his  daughter  to  accom- 
pany her  in  a  little  tour  of  pleasure  she 
was  intending  to  make  to  Grasmere  Wateri 
in  Westmorland,  and  likewise  Winander 
Mere  (or  Windermere),  intending,  she 
said,  to  go  by  Lancashire,  and  return 
through  Yorkshire,  when  she  would  safdy 
deposit  her  charge  at  Croxton  Hall. 
They  were  at  this  time  all  in  linden. 

Sir  Archibald  could  offer  no  reasonable 

objection. 
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objection,  albeit  he  should  have  had  none 
himself  to  accompany  them ;  only  this  her 
,ladyship  had  taken  care  to  insert  a  clause 
of  prevention  to,  by  stating  from  the  first, 
that  there  was  no  gentleman  to  be  of  the 
.party,  nor  either  of  her  own  daughters — 
the  elder  having  gone  over  to  Paris,  with 
.some  friends,  for  a  couple  of  months  ;  and 
■the  younger  down  at  Ramsgate,  for  the 
benefit  of  sea-bathing. 

Lady  Bradford  and  Miss  Cameron  there- 
fore went  by  themselves.  Her  ladyship 
said,  once  she  was  clear  of  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  town,  she  wanted  no  parade — 
>she  was  just  going  to  amuse  herself  in  a 
snug  private  way,  and  no  one  should  know 
any  thing  about  her  or  her  companion ; 
she  therefore  went  with  post-carriage  and 
horses  from  some  particular  spot,  and  dofT* 
ed  her  rank  and  title,  to  escape  all  fuss  and 
ceremony ;  and  what  was  singular.  Miss 
Cameron,  though  gay  and  lively,  seemed 
to  enjoy  this  masquerade  frolic.  They 
travelled  under  the  names  of  tioo  Mrs. 
Sinclairst 
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Sindairs,  motlier  and  dadghtw-rin-1 
They  were  abeent  jraafLyr  tw<r:nio&ttu( 
wbeh  lady  fifadibrd»,ag60BaJble:^  ii»  jio^ 
mise,  t9ime  to  Ctoxiqa  JEiaU^jjiRbere  ar 
Arcbibaldt  imfiatiently  awaited  tbe.ie- 
turn  of  bis  dear  MatBda...  Sutloogte^ 
fore  coming  there,  her.  hdyahip  hkd  te^ 
sumed  her  ppoper  appelfadiion^  ras  weQ  as 
Mis^  Cameron.  It  was  observed^  bow# 
ever,  by  her  father,  that  Matilda  did  not 
look  so  well,  be 'thought^  .^s.-rwhen  iBhe 
went  away.  She  *  never, .  hoWerer,  irti 
better  in  her  life,  £he  saidi  than  at  tbis 
time,  nor,  excepting  a  few  hourB'  itidispo 
sitioh,  perhaps  from  a  ccdd  caught  in  tn- 
yelling,  shortly^  after  a^rriving  in  West- 
morland, had  Jiot  had  ia  moment's  other 
illness,  liady  Bradford,:  notwithstanding 
she  riemaiiied  a  fortnight  with  the  Came- 
rons,  >nevier  went  near  Dudley  Abbey. 

Miss  Cameron  was  In' her;  twentieth 
year  when  we  first  introduced  .rher  at 
Dudley  Abbey  ;;and  she  had  then  been 
more  than  three  years  the  wife  of  ksd 

Sinclair; 
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Sinclair;  but  they  seldom,  very  seldom, 
met.  Sir  Archibald  grew  more  and  more 
nrcumspect  of  his  daug^hter's  lovers,  and 
would  scarcely  let  her  out  of  his  sight; 
and  whereTer  they  might  chance  to  visit 
^  inmates  for  any  time,  that  is,  to  stop  a 
few  weeks,  he  made  it  a  point  his  daugh- 
ter's room  should  be  within  his,  or  adjoin- 
ing to  it;  and  it  so  happened,  that  at 
£)udley  Abbey  this  time,  lady  Bateinan 
liad  selected  a  bedroom  for  him,  which 
must  he  passed  through  to  reach  that  of 
Miss  Cameron,  that  overlooked  a  part  of 
the  shrubbery. . 

At  this  period  the  faal£-brother  of  lord 
Sinclair,  that  is,  the  son  of  his  mother,  by 
'a  prior  marriage,  was  expecting  to  go  out 
to  India  in  a  very  lucrative  situation,  with 
Itiie  newly. appointed  governor    of  India, 

faiid  his  lordship  was  to  accompany  him, 
both  brothers  being  extremely  attached  to 
jeadi  other.  But  some  change  in  the 
I'Cabinet  occasioned    an    alteration  in    the 

^Appointments,  and  the  earl  of 1,  :ths 

brother 
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brother  of  Sinclair,  was  nominated  anw 
bassador  to  Naples>  when  be  immediatdy 
appointed  his  brother  (who  determined  to 
go  with  him  wherever  he  went)  the  next 
in  official  dignity  to  him. 

Miss  Cameron  was  aware  those  matters 
were  in  agitation,  and  she  underwent  no 
little  agitation,  as  intending  it  for  the 
period  of  avowing  to  her  father  her  long 
concealed  marriage  with  Sindair.  The 
latter  had  recdved  letters  of  consequenoe, 
which  it  were  indispensible  be  should  im* 
part  to  her,  for  he  must  leave  the  abbey 
directly,  to  reply  in  person.  He  had  no 
alternative  but  that  of  stealing  to  her 
chamber  through  the  window,  and  mak* 
ing  Ellen  the  principal.  The  letter  Maun- 
sell  saw  him  slyly  deliver  to  Ellen  was  to 
tell  her  what  she  should  do,  and  the  song 
selected  was  to  be  sung  by  her  as  a  signal 
of  the  old  gentleman's  being  safe.  Ellen 
sang  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary,  with- 
out assuming  any  disguise,  when  imme- 
diately withdrawing  from   the  window, 

her 
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her  place  was  taken  by  Miss  Cameron, 
closely  wrapped  up;  and  Ellen  instantly 
retired  to  sleep  in  the  nursery  above,  with 
Julia,  which  she  was  often  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  although,  while  Miss  Cameron  was 
at  the  abbey,  they  usually  occupied  the 
same  sleeping-chamber. 

The  appointment  to  Naples  was  scarcely^ 
made,  when  Mr.  Cameron  died,  and  died 
rather  suddenly,  when  Miss  Cameron 
found  herself  undisputed  mistress  of  more 
than  forty  tliousand  pounds  by  him.  She 
immediately  informed  her  father  of  her 
marriage,  and  not  a  little  astonished  him 
by  tlie  discovery.  He  was  at  first  inclined 
to  be  displeased,  but  considering  she  had 
been  three  years  a  wife,  and  neither  she 
or  her  husband  repented  their  engage- 
ment, and  that  there  was  a  son  about  two 
years  old,  born  under  the  auspices  of 
lady  Bradford,  in  the  tour  to  Westmor- 
land, where  it  was  now  understood  they 
went  for  the  purpose,  sir  Archibald 
would  immediately  have  had  his  daugh- 
ter's  , 
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ter^s  marriage  made  public;  but  she  pa^ 
ticularly  requested  not  —  ^  Let  it  •  be 
known  as  chance  might  direct^**  she  ssdd; 
*'  there  was  nO'  Cause  &r  'blaisoning  it 
to  the  world  through'  a  newspaper,  with 
all  the  particulars— ^e  would  have  an  in- 
terminable load  of  ceremony  to  go  throu^ 
and  questions  and  observations^  and  every 
one  talking  of  her;**  she  preferred  there^ 
fore  going  immediately  after  the  emhasB^, 
and  joining  Sinclair  on  the. French  side  of 
the  Alps,  to  setting:  off  in  parade  and 
state.  She  therefore  did  as  she  said«~took 
up  her  son  where  lady  Bradford  had  placed 
him  at  nurse,  a  short  distance  irom  LfOn* 
don,  and  where  her  ladyship  frequentlj 
saw  him,  as  did  his  father,  and  his  m6Aer 
likewise,  whenever  she  might  be  there 
with  sir  Archibald,  which  she  gently 
was  about  twice  in  the  year. 

It  was  the  season  when  sir  Archibald 
was  particularly  fond i of  the-  country  and 
its  sports,  that  the  embassy  set  off,  from 
which  cause  the  marriage  of  Miss  Came- 
ron 
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ron  was  not  fully  koown  in  the  metropolis 
for  a  long  while.  Lady  Bateman,  and  all 
that  coterie,  were  there,  in  the  midst  of 
the  gaieties  and  galas  of  the  period;  and 
if  it  was  known  to  any  of  them,  there 
was  nothing  said  about  it.  The  East  India 
fleet  sailed,  with  the  new  governor-gene- 
ral, about  the  same  time;  and  who  went 
in  this  suit,  or  who  in  that,  was,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  individuals,  mere  con- 
jecture. 

They  had  not  been  above  three  months 
at  Naples,  when  a  violent  attack  of  in- 
jammation  carried  off  the  ambassador 
there.  Lord  Sinclair  immediately  sent  an 
official  express  of  it  to  the  English  cabi- 
net, and  that  he,  as  for  as  the  mere  rou- 
tine of  business  required,  would  go  through 
k,  until  it  was  the  royal  pleasure  to  ap- 
point a  successor.  Almost  immediately 
on  sending  off  his  dispatches,  a  courier 
iHrived  express,  with  an  account  of  the 
death  of  his  mother;  and  within  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after,  his  lordship 
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was  officially  announced  as  the  new  am- 
bassador,  by  the  new  title  inherited  oif  lus 
mother  (who  was  a  Scotch  peeress  in  her 
own  right),  lord  viscount  Dumferlioe. 

The  memorable  night  of  ''  Megan  o'— 
oh,  megan  eh !"  it  should  appear,  that 
through  some  cause  or  other»  but  whidi 
lady  Dumferline  strongly  suspected  a  pri- 
vate assignation  with  Grosvenor,  lady 
Bateman  was  likewise  a  witness  to  it,  cod- 
cealed  at  a  very  short  distance^  within  the 
shrubs,  from  whence  Maunsell  stood. 
Lord  Sinclair  saw  her,  as  he  lay  in  am- 
bush himself,  waiting  the  signal;  and 
dreading  the  character  of  Ellen  or  his  lady 
should  suffer,  left  thus  in  the  power  of  a 
woman  he  believed  .  capable  of  making 
the  worst  of  such  a  private  transaction, 
he  thought  it  advisable  that  Matilda 
should  confide  to  her  the  secret  of  her 
being  privately  married  to  him ;  but  tell 
her  nothing  more  than  simply  that  cir- 
cumstance, except  that  she  wished  to  have 
it  concealed   from   her  father,  until  she 

reached 
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reached  her  twenty-first  birthday,  it  being 
Jiis  request  she  should  not  marry  till  that 

.  period — to  say  nothing  of  how  long  or 
how  short  a  time  she  was  married,  and  be 
■particularly  silent  on  every  other  rfiatter 

.-concerning  it. 

Matilda  obeyed  the  orders  of  her  hus- 

^band,  and  lady  Bateman  readily  promised 

f  secrecy  ;  she  had,  in  fact,  obtained  by  this 
information  a  point  she  determined  to 
•avail  herself  of,  in  giving  her  an  oppor- 
tunity   of    implicating    the  character   of 

i^Uen  Neville  to  Mr.  Maunsell ;  and  she 
ielieved  herself  perfectly  safe,  since  Miss 
■Cameron  desired  so  much  to  keep  the 
marriage  concealed,  for  more  than  twelve 
months  longer.  But  lady  Bateman  little 
knew  that  but  for  Ellen  herself,  that  secu- 
rity had  been  a  rope  of  sand ;  for  had  she 
liinted  to  her  friend  the  scene  that  Maun- 
sell upbraided  her  with,  as  having  been 
eye-witness  to,  not  the  fortune  of  her 
uncle  ten   times  counted,  had  deterred 

^iss  Cameron  a  moment   from   boldly 
TOL.  IV.  L  coming 
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tx)mmg  forwards,  and  dedaring  die  wbolc 
truth.    EUen  was  aMrare  of  this,  and  wu 

silent. 


Whatever  argument  lady  JDumfisriine 
might  have  used  to  induce  Maunsell'i  pro- 
tracted stay  in  Naples,  she  was  aware  bad 
been  useless;  she  therefore  advanced  none; 
and,  in  fact,  her  own  wishea  respecting 
the  fate  of  Ellen  were  equally  an  incite- 
ment with  his  own,  to  his  setting  off  i& 
rectly  for  England.  But  her  ladyship  ob- 
tained a  very  ready  assurance  from  him, 
that  the  instant  he  discovered  her  bdioved 
friend,  and  found  she  had  escaped  all  se- 
rious machinations  of  her  enemies,  be 
would  make  her  his  wife ;  and  even  from 
the  church-door,  set  off  to  Dover,  nor 
make  any  unnecessary  delay,  until  he 
placed  the  two  dear  friends  within  the 
embraces  of  each  other. 

"  Or  whether  your  wife  or  not,  Maun- 
sell,"  exclaimed  her  excellency,  **  if  not 
bound  by  any  positive  ties  to  another-^if 

her 
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,1^  own  free  mistress — tring  to  me  my 
JEllen.  Under  all  and  every  circumstance 
liB-no  matter  what — if  liberty  of  acting  is 
biers — conduct  her  to  me.  Oli,  Maunsellf 
lEllen  is  dear  to  my  heart  and  to  my  soul 
p---weicome  to  my  home  as  my  sister, 
whough  even  the  victim  of  villainy  and 
lltratagem  !  —  conduct  her  to  me,  Maun- 
nell,  as  you  would  the  most  sacred  deposit 
phat  could  be  placed  in  your  hands.  Tell 
Dier — her  Matilda  Cameron  eagerly  awaits 
HiCT-,  and  that  the  highest  distinction  she 
[acknowledges,  is  the  affection  of  her  EI- 
llen." 

So  anxious  was  Maunsell  to  retrace 
[the  road  he  had  come  a  few  weeks  before, 
what  he  set  off  with  only  one  man,  his  va- 
let, and  left  his  other  two  domestics  to 
•ange  matters  for  following  him  more 
sisurely.  He  travelled  as  expeditiously 
!  it  was  possible,  scarcely  allowing  him- 
leiftime  to  take  repose  or  refreshment; 
sd  probably  had  done  little  of  eitlier, 
tre  it  not  from  consideration  of  his  at- 
I-  2  teiidant, 
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tendant»  who  might  not  be  quite  so  in* 
sensible  to  the  common  habits  of  eating 
and  sleeping  as  himself.  He  had  not  kng 
to  delay  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  for  mules 
and  guides,  both  of  which  he  would  im- 
patiently push  on,  almost  to  a  haiaid- 
ous  impetuosity,  were  not  the  guides  more 
collected  than  he  was,  and  less  indined 
to  get  forwards  at  the  risk  of  danger. 

When  more  than  half  over,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  sky  was  becoming  sud- 
denly lowering  from  the  south-east^  and 
as  those  storms .  are  sometimes  very  vio- 
lent, although  not  of  long  duration,  the 
attendants  suggested  their  seeking  shelter 
at  a  small  cabaret  near,  of  which  there 
were  here  and  there  a  few  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers  over  these  passes; 
and  Maunsell  found  he  must  submit  to 
this  temporary  delay.  Before  reaching  the 
little  inn,  however,  the  storm  had  overtaken 
them — thunder  rolled  in  majestic  peals 
round  the  mountains,  echoing  and  re-echo- 
ing in  lengthened  and  repeated  sounds^  till 

they 
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^\iey  died  away  in  faint  and  distant  mur- 
Llniirs,  or  quickly  followed  by  another  dis- 
fcharge  of  heaven's  artillery,  with  rapid 
rflashes  of  lightning,  playing  through  the 
ifleeting  clouds.  The  scene  was  at  once 
grand,  awful,  and  tremendous. 

Our  traveller  had  just  time  to  shelter 
■himself  beneath  the  welcome  roof  of  the 
cabaret,  with  the  guides  and  mules,  when 
■the  rain  came  down  in  torrents ;  it  fell 
in  cascades  down  the  declivities,  where  na- 
ture had  opened  sluices  in  the  mountains 
to  an  awful  depth,  through  which  the 
Alpine  waters  ever  dashed,  throwing  up 
their  white  foam,  and  falling  over  project- 
ing rocks  and  trees  into  irregular  channels 
of  immeasurable  depth,  which  dazzled  the 
€ye  of  a  stranger  to  look  downwards 
from  the  projecting  height  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  he  stood ;  and  where  per- 
haps a  huge  tree,  thrown  across  by  the 
same  skilful  hand  who  bent  it  in  its 
■  -growth,  formed  a  bridge  for  the  goat,  and 
the  hunter  of  it,  to  pas&  over !  But  it  was 
L  3  a  pass 
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a  pass  of  so  awful  an  appearance,  banging 
in  air  over  a  deep  abyss  of  waters,  tint 
even  the  courageous  adventurer  might 
shudder  at  his  own  temerity. 

On  reaching  the  little  cabaret^  it  was 
found  there  were  other  travellers  witlnn, 
whoDQ  the  coming  stortn  had  drivai  to 
take  shelter ;  and  the  hostess^  a  little  good- 
natured  Frenchwoman,  was  very  bustling 
and  very  active,  that  all  her  guests  should 
be  accommpdated.^ — ''  Mais  pour  9a''— 
there  was  little  to  be  had  hece  for  the  ap- 
petite ;  and  a  good  appetite  was  a  bad  in- 
gredient at  this  place.  There  was  an  Ea- 
glish  mi  lor — diantre!  He  was  going 
into  Italy. — **  II  cour  a  I'epron,**  observed 
some  one :  "  ce  mi  lor  Anglois.'*  And 
the  lady  of  the  aubeigei  politely  throw- 
ing open  the  dooi*  of  a  small  padioan-* 
''  Monsieur  peut-6tre  veut  bien  me  fiiire 
I'honneur!"  as  with  a  movement  of  her 
hand,  and  a  courtesy,  she  finished  the  sen- 
tence perfectly  explicit— and    Maans^ 

bowing  as  politely»  walked  ift. 

'•  Attendes 
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"  Attendez  done  a  ees  mi  lors  Anglois, 
Jacques!  ce  n'est  pas  toujours  qu'  I'opage 
siffle  ici  des  gens  semblables." 

"  A  9a  que  lion,"  responded  Jacques — 
"  A  quelque  cliose  malheur  est  bon." 

*'  Ne  babiller  pas  tant,"  cried  the  mis- 
tress. "  Mais  faites  tojours — Vite — portds 
le  vin  du  meilleur  k  ces  mi  lors.  Et  tenez, 
Jacques — gardez  de  n'eii  goflt^r  par  clie- 
min !" 

"  Pour  ^asi,"  significantly  answered  the 
lad — "ce  queje  n'aim  les  groseilles  vert!" 

"  Ecoutez  celui  la!"  cried  madameTau- 
bergiste.  "  Mandit  fripon  qu'il  est?  II 
vent  m'abimer !  Eh  tenez,  Jacques !  (met- 
tez  au  gril  la  poule  d'hier.") 

"  Marbre  de  machoire!"  exclaimed 
Jacques — "  Mais  pourtant — II  n'est  sauce 
que  d'appetit !" 

As  Maunsell  entered  the  little  apart- 
ment, he  observed  a  gentleman  in  it,  who 
was  leaning  against  a  window,  apparently 
so  deeply  engaged  in  admiring  the  subli- 
mity of  the  storm,  and  the  scene  altoge- 
L  4  ther 
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ther  which  presented  itself  from  this  spot 
of  6bservation,  that  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  any  person  had  come  in:  and 
Maunsell  took  his  station  at  another  tondl 
casement^  which  ^nted  a  difibrent  vieir. 

Jacques  came  in  with  the  wine. — ^^Fto- 
donnez,  mi  lors,**  said  he— *^  mais  tons 
n'avez  jamais  gout^  de  tel  en  Englene- 
voila  du  vin — oe  du  vin  cjp  T* 

"  Comme  votre  poule  p^ut-§tre,*  said 
Maunsell,  with  a  smile.  ^'  Un  vieux  coq 
de  fumier  !'* 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  the  stranger 
turned  round. — "  Good  Heavens,  Maun- 
sell  r  he  exclaimed. 

''  Sir  John  Bateman  f  Gracious  God ! 
can  it  be  ?*'  uttered  Maunsell  at  the  same 
instant,  and  with  equal  astonishment, 
stretdhing  forth  his  hand. 

Sir  John  hesitated  in  extending  his.— 
'*  Do  we  meet  as  friends,  Maunsell?"  said 
he. 

"  Assuredly  !*•  answered  the  other:  "no 

-  cause 
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cause  exists,  or  ever  did,  that  I  am  aware 
<i£,  why  we  should  do  otherwise." 

**  I  take  your  gauge  and  your  word, 
Mauusell,"  returned  sir  John;  and  they 
«hook  hands,  mutually  pleased  at  the 
meeting.  "  But  I  wonder  you  did  not 
come  up  to  me  sooner  on  the  way ;  you 
must  have  been  close  behind  us." 
•  "  I  am  commgjrom  Italy,"  said  Maun- 
3k11 — "  you  I  presume  intending  to  go  to 
it" 

"  From    Italy !"    repeated     sir   John : 
•'  why,  you  have  not  long  quitted  London, 

-  as  I  understood.     But   I  suppose  you  re- 

1  turn  thus  expeditiously,  in  consequence  of 

.  the  death  of  lord  Clerbury  ?" 

"  I  never  heard  a  sentence  of  it  before," 
said  Maunsell.     "  So  then  my  brow  is 

■  bound  with  a  coronet  !  But  say  nothing 
about  it,  my  dear  sir.  The  earl  of  Cler- 
bury won't  run  away  while  I  remain.  No, 
my  good  friend,  I  (vas  not  going  after,  or 
thinking  of  any  such  business.  A  more 
imperious  demand  brings  me  back  thus 
L  5  hastily 
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hastily  to  Engfamd — to  LonA>ii--4h>nil!ti^ 

pies.- 

••Naplnr  repeated  sir  John— « the 
pitoe  I  am  hastening  ta  You  have  am 
Sinclair  —  and  —  Mauiiaell-*—^*'  mi  ar 
John  heoame  very  much  agitiited>~'*|ai 

haTe    heard— -you    ha<ve Ob  God!^ 

Ellen  r 

^*Calm  yourself,  my  dearest  frioid,' 
cried  Maunsell-^'*  I  know  all  you  weoU 
say.     I  have  seen  Sinclair ** 

«  And  Ellen—my  Ellen  r  hastily  ex- 
claimed  sir  John.  **  But  I  am  going  there, 
and  will  know  all  myself.'' 

'*  I  have  much  to  Say  to  you,  my  deir 
sir  John,''  resumed  Maunaell — '^  a  loi^ 
story  to  tell — a  great  deal  yet  to  learn; 
but  for  the  present,  I  will  briefly  say,  in 
order  to  tranquillize  your  mind  on  that 
one  point,  as  well  as  redeem  in  your  good 
opinion  the  character  and  name  of  Sinclair, 
he  is  innocent  of  every  circumstance  wbidi 
regards  the  disappearance  of  Bllen-p«4ias 
been  move  tittm  three  yean^^  m»ried  pm 

vateJy 
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MnSaiy  to  Miss  Cameron — and  is  now  with 
Iiis  lady  at  Naples,  of  which  place  lie  is 
ambassador  from  the  court  of  England,  by 

I  his  new  tide,  lord  viscount  Dumferline." 
Sir  John  had  not  power  to  utter  a  word, 
notwithstanding  he  stood  in  evident  asto- 
nishment. 

Maunsell  continued. — '*  What  I  learn- 
ed from  Ihem,  urged  me  to  hasten  my  re- 
4.urn,  without  an  instant's  unnecessary  de- 
lay, to  seek  you.  We  have  met  most 
luckily ;  and,  instead  of  going  on,  as  you 
intended,  sir  John,  you  will  see  the  same 
absolute  necessity  for  retracing  your  route 
beck  with  me,  and,  -as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  pursue  our  journey." 

Maunsell  proceeded  to  relate,  in  as  few 
words  as  they  could  be  done,  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  detailed  to  him  by  his 
friends  at  Naples;  but  he  was  tenacious  of 
too  deeply  involving  the  integrity  of  lady 
Bateman.  He  glossed  over  whatever 
diare  she  might  be  supposed  to  have  in 
the  transactions,  rather  attributing  them 
1.6  to 
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to  her  credulity  in  believing  such  thmg!^ 
than  to  her  faults  in  contriving  or  oom- 
mitting  them. 

Sir  John  made  no  comment  whatever 
on  the  parts  which  mentioned  his  hdy» 
but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  hastening  in^ 
stantly  to  the  discovery  of  Ellen — his  im^ 
patience  now  might  exceed  that  of  Maun- 
sell — ''  I  know  we  shall  be  fortunate  in 
our  pursuit,  MaunseH,*"  he  observed,  ^  for 
Heaven  seems  to  have  had  a  hand  in  our 
meeting.'' 

**  And  that  it  is  ominous  of  our  cause," 
added  Maunsell ;  '*  for  the  storm  was  sud- 
den and  violent;  but  behold  the  azure 
blue  of  the  heavens  now — ^not  a  cloud,  not 
a  speck,  to  sully  its  etliereal  brightness^  as 
the  glorious  sun  sheds  its  splendour  on 
the  mountain  summits.  Ellen,"  he  rap- 
turously continued,  "  will  be  that  spotless 
heaven  blue " 

"  And  yori,"  added  sir  John,  •*  the 
spl^idid  sun,  to  give  brilliimcy  to  her 
beauty.'* 

"But 
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I  "  But  my  Ellen,"  cried  Maunsell,  "  the 
brightest  jewel  of  the  coronet  she  shares 
With  me." 

L  The  muleteers  had  been  cracking  their 
jwhips  the  last  half  hour,  as  a  signal  for  de- 
jiartiire,  and  the  marronniers  waited  with 
ilheir  sledges  to  convey  the  passengers 
)Kho  might  fear  to  entrust  themselve? 
ialone  to  the  mules, 

>-.  Sir  John  satisBed  tlie  guides  who  had 
attended  him,  by  paying  them  as  though 
he  had  gone  on  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
Itains ;  and  returning  with  them,  they  had 
■lo  cause  to  regret,  in  this  double  remu- 
neration, the  versatility  of  mind  shewn  by 
liiii  lor  Anglois,  in  this  speedy  return, 
biler  expressing  so  eager  a  desire  to  get 
fi}r  wards. 

Maunsell  and  sir  John  were  both  now 
Bcsirous  of  reaching  the  same  goal,  as  expe- 
ditiously as  it  were  possible;  and  they  push- 
ed on  as  rapidly  as  bipeds  and  quadrupeds 
ivould  admit  of  their  doing. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Ths  moonlight  travelling  of  €aptdm 
O'Connor  and  his  lady  was  delightfol; 
her  beams  playing  through  the  foMage^ 
streaming  across  the  hillsi  and  parfiaUy  it 
lumining  the  roads,  was  so  soft,  yet  wbcre 
it  fell,  so  brilliant,  that  every  step  the  cuv 
riage  advanced  presented  a .  new  and 
charming  picture.  They  ascended  a  fa^ 
not  very  steep,  but  the  postilion  said  the 
descent  on  the  other  side  was  very  oobtt- 
derable,  when  Mrs.  O'Connor  proposed 
their  alighting  on  the  brow,  and  weUdng 
down. 

This  was  agreed  to;  but  as  her  husband 
was  aware  there  were  many  lurking*  erik 
might  be  met  with  at  a  moment,  on  a£»- 
tant  road  such  as  this,  without  sayings 
word  to  alarm  his  lady,  he  took  his  pis- 
tols 
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tols  from  the  carriage,  and  stuck  them  in 
an  inside  belt  he  wore  round  him  always 
rtravelling,  for  the  very  express  purpose 
of  carrying  those  fire-arms  securely. 

The  carriage,  with  all  the  attendants, 
Tattled  down  the  hill,  and  went  on  more 
than  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the 
bottom  of  it,  ere  it  was  possible  to  check 
the  speed  of  the  horses ;  but  here  it  stop- 
ped, to  await  the  coming  up  of  the  master 
and  mistress. 

Mrs,  O'Connor  placed  her  arm  within 
that  of  her  husband,  and  they  walked  on 
pretty  briskly, — "  Is  not  that  a  large 
house  within  those  trees  ?"  observed  she, 
looking  towards  the  right.  "  Yes,  it  is, 
O'Connor;  and  seems  to  be  a  large  old 
hall.  And  what  building  is  that  in  the 
distance  ? — It  is  a  ruin — the  ruins  of  a 
church  or  chapel.  Don't  you  see  the  cross 
which  the  moonbeams  rest  on.  How  I 
should  like  to  view  it  nearer !" 

Have  you  any  objection  to  walking 
towards 
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towards  it*  my  love?'*  asked  0*Connor; 
**  you  are  not  afiraid»  Maria?** 

**  Afraid,  0*Connor — and  with  you  !- 
oht  no  r  and  her  hand  softly  pressed  his 
arm. 

It  was  returned  by  a  hoer's  kiss  on  the 
delicate  hand  of  the  wife.  They  mended 
thdr  steps  down. 

**  What  a  noble,  stately  avenue  !**  cried 
Mrs.  0*Conn(M*,  coming  to  the  big  tooft, 
as  Norah  called  it,  for  it  was  dose  to 
Monk  Grove  House  they  were.  ^  It 
leads  to  that  old  hall ;  let's  go  down  it  a 
bit,  CyConnor.** 

They  did  so,  and  went  very  near  the 
edifice.—"  What  a  pity  it  should  be  left  in 
a  state  which  appears  as  if  it  would  soon 
fall  to  ruins,  like  the  chapel  there !  and 
the  grounds  too  seem  wholly  uncultivated 
—yet  it  is  a  sweet  place.  There's  a  light 
above,  O'Connor— it's  inhabited.  Perhaps 
there  are  ferocious  dogs  about— let's  re- 
turn." 

They  did  so ;  and  just  then  the  neigh 

of 
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forse  was  heard  at  a  little  distance. — 
*•  Oh,  the  carriage  is  near,"  added  she; 
?  I  am  glad  of  that." 

I'     "  So  you  are  a  coward,  after  all,  my 
Jklaria,"  said  O'Connor,  smiling. 
tt    "  Of  dogs,  strange  dogs,  I  confess  it," 
9he  answered. 

"  Ay,"  observed  her  husband,  in  return, 
r  and  there  are  many  strange  as  well  as  sad 
j3ogs  in  the  world." 

.  They  returned  up  the  avenue,  and  were 
proceeding  on,  when  they  observed  the 
luming  of  the  sequestered  lane  leading  to 
Hie  ruins. 

f  Mrs.  O'Connor  made  a  remark  to  that 
effect,  at  the  same  moment  adding — 
"  Here's  the  carriage,"  perceiving  in  the 
(hade  a  chaise  and  four  standing  within 
Ihe  angle  from  the  road,  the  liorses'  heads 
turned  towards  it.  "  What  did  they  draw 
Up  in  this  retired  corner  for? — they  must, 
besides,  have  had  some  trouble  to  back 
^ ;  but,  bless  me!"  and  "she  smiled, "  you 
Irish  are  6o  fond  of  blunders." 

"  I  did 


i. 
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*^  I  did  not  malbe  a  Ukinder  when  I 
caught  yoU)  however^  Mankv**  saiid  0'Con« 
nor. 

*' Time  mtist  tell  tbat^'*  retuomed  A6: 

One  of  the  postilions  wa^  hi  his  saddle; 
the  other  observing  the  kidy  ami  gentle- 
man advancing,  directly  opened  the  chaise 
door. 

•*  Drive  out,"  cried  O'Connor ;  •*  what 
the  devil  brought  you  info  mabus^  hcare. 
Halt!  by  Gh~d  tlm  ia.not  my  carriage. 
What  the  bell  are  yoa  doing  m  these 
dose  qiiarters,  my  jolly  &UoJ»rs  ?  no  good 
— Eh!  Is  your  master  running  away 
with  another  man's  wife,  or  his  daugli^er 
—eh  I* 

•*  I  does;  riot  know,  yeer  hondr,"  answe^ 
ed  one  of  the  men ;  ^^  the  gemman  bid  us 
wait  here'  'till  he  corned,  an'  to  hear,  see, 
an*  say  hothin\  Wasn^f  them  as  was 
the  woids,  Hugh  ReiUy  ?" 

"  To  be  share  an'  'en  was,"  replied  the 
other,  **  an  moteavir  nor  that  same;  did 
n't  his  honor  say,  siS  he,  we  was  to  drive 

like 
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like  the  divil  himsUf,  when  he  cumed  in 
ivith  the  t'othir  ladies,  an'  not  to  keep 
mindin  pigs  or  owld  womin,  but  go  avir 
iv'ry  thing  as  'posed  our  way." 

"  Oh  ho  !"  said  O'Connor,  "  there's 
something  in  the  wind — damn  it  if  I  don't 
see  what  it  is  too,"  They  walked  slowly 
back  —  "  Maria,"  resumed  O'Connor, 
"  there  is  something  going  forward  here 
I  don't  much  like,  only  that  I  should  like 
Co  see  what  it  may  be  all  about ;  It  may 
be  a  business  that  will  require  assistance; 
in  this  retired  place,  a  person  might  call 
for  ever,  unless  chance  directed  a  friendly 
hand." 

"  My  dear  O'Connor,"  was  beginning 
his  lady,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

"  Let's  do  as  we  would  be  done  by  al- 
ways, my  dear  Maria,"  he  hastily  inter- 
rupted her  with — "  and  don't  believe,  my 
love,  I  shall  run  my  nose  into  a  business 
which  may  require  no  interference,  I'll 
walk  with  you  towards  our  carriage — it 
must  be  very  near;  and  then  do  you  send 
John 
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John  and  Ridbard  this  way ;  but  tell  them 
to  come  up  to  roe  without  uny  noise  or 
bustle.'* 

Mrs.  O'Connor  did  so — the  carriage  was 
not  far  off,  and  captdn  OConnor  returned 
with  gentle  steps  towards  tbe  lane— he 
walked  across  to  the  shaded  side  of  tBe 
road,  by  which  he  had  a  fuller  view  of  the 
objects  now  at  his  left.  As  he  slowly 
paced  up,  he  thought  he  heard  a  scream- 
he  was  not  mistaken — a  second  fbllowed, 
and  it  was  in  the  voice  of  a  female* 

"  I  thought  there  was  mischief  1m«w- 
ing,  by  G— d  !*  exclaimed  O'Connor,  and 
was  rushing  towards  the  spot  as  his  two 
servants  came  up. 

•*  There's  a  woman  screaming,  sir,**  said 
one  of  them. 

"  I  know,*  cried  the  master ;  "  one  of 
you  stop  that  chaise  in  the  lane  from  go- 
ing on,  and  the  other  follow  me.** 

A  third  and  fourth  scream  followed 
rapidly,  with — **  Save  me!  save  me!  good 
God,  save  me  from  these  wretches  !** 

O'Connor 
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O'Connor  leaped  a  hedge,  and  in  three 
minutes  came  up  to  as  many  persons,  not 
far  from  the  ruined  chapel — a  man  and 
two  females,  one  of  whom  was  between 
the  other  two  persons,  who  were  dragging 
her  forcibly  along  down  the  lane,  towards 
where  the  strange  chaise  stood. 
■  *'  Hold  !"  cried  O'Connor,  in  a  tone  of 
pommand. 

1  "Save  me!  save  me!"  exclaimed  the 
female,  whom  they  pulled  along.  She 
Was  without  cap  or  bonnet,  and  her  long 
liair  floated  on  the  night  breeze  in  wild 
jSisorder — "  Save  me,  I  conjure  ;  oh  !  are 
you  not  one  of  them,  or  I  am  lost  I" 
.  "  No,  by  heavens  you  are  not  lost, 
while  I  have  an  arm  to  defend  you  !"  ex- 
claimed O'Connor. — "  Unhand  her,"  to  the 
man,  "  or  I'll  lay  you  dead  at  my  feet." 
'  "  There's  two  of  us  can  play  that  game," 
cried  out  the  other,  letting  go  his  hold  of 
tier  at  the  instant,  and  putting  his  hand 
in  liis  pocket — "  Drag  her  to  the  chaise," 
fae  exclaimed  to  the  woman,  and  she  did 
y..  her 


her  best  fiir  it;  bat  tlie  otber  now  stitig- 
gled  violently  to  Ubenfee  Itendif.  ''  Take 
that  for  ywtr  iateFference,  whoever  you 
are,**  added  the  fellow,  and  fired  at  OCon* 
nor ;  the  ball  whizzed  dose  to  his  ear. 

"  I  shall  not  be  your  debtor,"  cried 
O'Connor,  and  as  quickly  returned  it-^ 
but  the  aim  was  surer*— the  fellow  drop- 
ped instantly. 

«  I'm  shot,"  he  &intly  uttered  as  'he 
fell;  the  woman  who  held  the  other  fe- 
male, the  latter  apparently  a  very  youth- 
ful one,  seeing  the  fall,  and  bearing  his 
exclamation,  as  quickly  let  go  her  hold, 
and  with  a  scream  that  echoed  through 
the  old  buildings,  she  fled  directly  to- 
wards the  ruins. 

"  Secure  that  woman,"  called  out  the 
younger  female,  as  she  was  sinking  to  the 
ground. 

"  Fly,"  cried  O'Connor  to  his  man,  who 
was  close  up  to  him  at  this  moment,  and 
it  was  all  the  work  of  a  few  minutest- 
fly  after  and  seize  her,  before   she  getf 

concealed 
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■concealed  in  some  damned  lurking  hole, 
(where  the  devil  camiot  find  her." 

"  My   deliverer  !    my    preserver  !    my 
iviour !"    cried   the  fainting  girl ;  "  but 
you  are  not  injured,  I  trust." 

'  No,"  said  O'Connor,  "  and  I  am  sure 
Heaven  directed  me  to  the  spot,     I  have 

carriage  close  by,  with  my  wife  and  ser- 
ifants — WG  were  travelling  by  chance  the 
road.  Shall  I  convey  you  to  her?  or 
tvhere  shall  1  take  you  ? — do  you  belong 

•re?" 

"  That  house  1  have  been  taken  from," 
«aid  she,  "  I  think  the  inhabitants  of  it  are 
not  my  enemies ;  and  at  all  events,  there  are 
btit  two  of  them,  both  females.  We  had 
better  hasten  there — and  your  lady — but 
will  she — oh  !  sir,  my  obligations — my " 

'  Say  nothing  about  them,"  cried 
O'Connor  ;  "  and  there's  another  chaise  at 
ttie  end  of  the  lane  in  waiting,  I  now 
doubt  not,  to  have  carried  you  off." 

The  servant  returned   with  the  woman 
ikfe  in  his  custody — "  She  made  a  stout 
resistance. 
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reostance,  sir," 
obligated  to  ta 
cure  her  hands. 

The  wounde 
him !"  cried  tb< 
has  only  half  pi 
shall  I  finish  bit] 

"  No,  no !"  ex 
would  be  murdi 
not  settle  him  at 

The  shots  hi 
O'Connor,  and  tl 
carriage;  and  i 
alarmed,  flew  bai 
two  women  ant 
All  was  DOW  con 
the  rescued  fema 
ate  return  to  th 
by  O'Connor,  am 
who  had  come  u] 
where  they  soon 
the  astonishment 
ing  her  come  in  1 
two  peaceable  ii 
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''her  safe  asleep  in  bed  with  her  mother, 
iiSnay  be  better  conceived  than  expressed. 
jGaptain  O'Connor  received  permission  of 
|<tbe  mistress  to  bring  in  the  wounded 
fjnan,  which  was  accordingly  done,  toge- 
ftlier  with  Mrs.  Donnelan,  a  prisoner,  who 
it  very  much  appeared  was  a  coadjutor  of 
'his;  yet  how  singular,  in  the  carrying  off 
ihy  violence  her  own  daughter!  She  ap- 
pes^red  to  be  terribly  dismayed  and  con- 
libunded,  threw  herself  into  a  chair  at  a 
Jfliatant  corner,  and  with  her  head  bent 
■down,  and  bonnet  pulled  over  it,  she  nei- 
ther spoke  or  looked,  or  even  noticed  what 
•iiras  going  forward. 

-  The  scene  without  had  all  taken  place  by 
1  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  occasionally 
|i  threw  a  very  dubious  glimmer  through  the 
path,  from  the  thick  umbrageous  branches 
Jithat  intervened  to  obscure  it;  but  here 
iiftrtificial  light  was  directly  brought  for- 
I  wards,  and  the  parties  could  better  distin- 
guish each  other.  The  wounded  man  had 
!n  placed  on  an  antique  couch  which 
VOL.  IT.  M  stood 
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8to(4  0Qnyeni|9Qtly  in.  theapactpieiil^  vhen 
one  of  tbe  men  proceeded  tp  disenis^mbo; 
Ipitn  of  a  large  loose  qoat  bq  wp^e,  wbjA 
Qlpaely  enveloped  bw?,,  aotwUtbrtwding 
the  nights,  were  yery  wiarm.  He  groaned 
Qopsiderably  as  they  8tii;rQd  bifflp,  mid,l|W 
i^ght  arm  appeared  uselesa.  O^QqQQop; 
desired  his  serviints  to;  be  c^relul^  lu^l  m^l 
hurt  him-rr''  For/'  said  h€^  ^  WQ.qii;^]^ 
merciful  to  .the  enemy  tbaUsi  in^QitrpPweici*' 
and  the  c^pta^p  proceeded  tp^^^sist  hinwdbf 
in  removing  the  sle€ives«  of  tbi«.  ^rip.  It 
wa$  soon  percelv€)d  tJiat  the  b^U  bad  tafc^ 
serious  effect  in  some  part  bep^ ;.  and  ^* 
O'Connor  instantly  order^  oqq.  qf  tb9 
horses  to  be  taken,  for  the  purpps^  of  ob- 
taining si^rgical  assistaivce  ^  tbe  ncpti 
town* 

He  was  told  tliati  was  Clonmel ;  wbca 
Mrs.  O'Connor,  making  an  amendment  in 
the  suggestion,  proposed  their  chaise  to  be 
taken,  as  it  was,,  and  briqg  IxK^k.  the  me* 
diqal  man  in  it;  and  which  plan  wi^JaVH 
mediately  a^opt^    Xbe  w>«q^  mm 

bad 
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had  thrown  his  handkerchief  over  his  &Ge, 
the  which,  in  adjusting  hina  on  the  eoucb; 
a£ber  his  coat  was  puHed  off,  became  acci- 
dentally removed. 

Captain  O'Connor,  with  a-  sudden  emo- 
iian  and  start  of  surprise,  esclaimed— 
'  *'  Good  God !  don't  I  know  that  face  ?" 

The  wounded  man  groaned  deeper  than 
before;  and  at  that  instant  the  rescued 
female,  who  had'  retired  from  the  room;  be- 
fore the  lights  were  brought  in,  to  adjust 
her  disordered  dress,  returned  to  it,  and 
was  approaching  the  couch,  as  O'Connor 
ubtered  the  words,  while  at  tho  same  tSme 
Mrs.  O'Connor,  who  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance talking  to  the  two  females  of  the 
house,  while  the  men  partially  undressed 
tlie  wounded  one,  advanced  towards  hei'. 

"Grosvenor!"  repeated  the  female,  in 
deep  indignation. 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  screamed  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  '*  can  it  be — Ellen  Neville  !" 
and  she  caught  her  in  her  arms. 

"  And  gracious  Godi  Miss  Dorrille !" 
M  2  exclaimed 
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exclaimed  Ellen,  and  the  embrace  was  fer- 
vently and  warmly  returned. 

"  It  is  Grosvenor,  by  Heavens!"  cried 
O'Connor. 

"  And  is  this  the  Miss  Neville  I  have 
so  much  heard  spoken  of  by  you,  my  dear 
Maria  ?  Then  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  hav- 
ing had  it  in  my  power  to  rescue  inno- 
cence from  villainy,  is  now  doubly  en- 
hanced by  knowing  I  have  saved  the 
adopted  daughter  of  sir  John  Bateman  T 

*'  Sir  John  Bateman,"  called  out  the 
mistress — **  who  talks  of  sir  John  Bateman, 
that  best  of  all  good  men  ? — Did  not  you 
say  summet  of  Grosvenor  ?"  She  rushed 
to  the  couch. — "  Oh,  you  te;271ainous  wil- 
lin !"  she  cried,  "  an'  be  you  here  meeting 
your  desartsBs  you  deserve!  I  said  you'd 
come  to  the  gallows,  and  you  see  if  it  is 
not  that,  it's  to  an  untimelcms  end,  you 
vile  demagogue  !  And  that  wicked  krock- 
Mgull — that  varmint,  will  go  the  same 
way  when  she  comes  to  her  latter  end." 

Grosvenor's  moans  were  frightful,  and 

the 
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the  blood  flowed  considerably  from  his 
wound,  notwithstanding  tliere  had  imme- 
diately been  thick  plagets  of  vinegar  clotlis 
applied  to  staunch  it ;  but  he  now  writhed 
in  agony. 

"  That  nelfarious  wretch,"  went  on  the 
mistress,  "  though  she  be  my  own  born 
child,  be  no  better  nor  a  viprous  viper,  as 
would  sting  me  to  the  heart !  and  you— . 
you  most  deceitfullest  of  all  willains  f  to  be 
adding  and  abiding  her  in  all  her  wicked 
inquisitions.  But  God  is  just  in  his  own 
good  time ;  and  I  shall  come  afore  that  viper 
yet,  as  absconded  me  to  this  hole,  like  a 
malefacture,  without  a  shilling  to  help 
myself, 'cause  I  ajarnot  edercated  as  grand 
as  she;  and  for  why?  'cause  she  war  no  bet- 
ter nor  worser  than  an  illegible  child  of  a 
nobleman  ;  and  she  rfiypised  her  own  bom 
mother ;  but  I'll  expose  her  to  the  world, 
though  she  be  lady  Bateman,  or  my  name 
beyn't  Oliphant!" 

The  woman  in  the  corner  groaned  pite^ 

ously,  aslikewisedid  the  unfortunate  Gros- 

M  3  venor. 
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vetioT.  AH  the  jothers  looked  iwfth  aati^ 
nirfunent-^attd,  in  ihoit,  ereiy  thing  iw 
eonstemaetion  mid  mystery;  w4iife  1iie 
burden  of  the  buskiess  was  lady  JSatemtm, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

**  And  how  nave  ysu  hen^  «iy  dear 
Mks  NefriUe?"  iii<}aired  Mn.  O^Cmnoi; 
^  vrhiie  aU  ike  worid  ^as  Januntnig  yoQ 
in  Ijondon,  and  every  possible  eoBJectmc 
fiomied,  save  and  eKcept— 4ite  right  cne^ 

^'  Yoa  reeoileci  the  woman  who  tnvri* 
led  in  the  carriage  with  you  and  me,  Mni 
O'Connor,  from  Dudley  Abbey,**  observed 
Ellen  to  her  (who  was  just  informed  by 
herself  of  her  marriage  to  captain  O'Con- 
nor)—" that  is  her,*'  pointing  to  Mrs.  Don- 
nelan — **  the  wretch — induced,  no  doubt, 
for  some  vile  purpose,  to  entrap  me  cff  to 
this  place.  Eut  I  bad  not  been  so  ea- 
sily led,  were  it  not- for  a  letter  given  mc 
as  from  sir  John  Bateman,  with  his  pe^ 
emptory  commands  to  obey  her  in  ev^ 
thing ;  and  that  my  conduct  had  been  so 
reprehensible,  not  to  say  worse  of  it,  it 

^  were 


were  butWi  «dl6f  justice  t6  tfetodve  tne  to 
ii  diflitttnce  fboVh  the  society  to  which  I  was 
^  disgrace !  tSood  God  !  Mrs.  O'Connor,'* 
4Httit  oh  Ellen,  *'  what  had  I  done-^xvhat 
crkde  ^mn!i!tfted,  that  could  caH  down  so 
Meveire  a  judgmeAnt,  from  him  who  had  be- 
Itetied  n*e  tWwthy  of  being  an  example 
fiMr  his  oWtt  ^ughter !  Remonstrance  or 
fl^nid  trere  alike  useless — sir  John  was 
jtKft  in  the  kingdom — I  knew  not  where 
hi&  Wigbt  be,  or,  if  I  did,  writing  would 
fcl^tdf  AO  Avail— *no  letters  would  be  suffer- 
^  t^  "paiB  from  me.  I  was  eternally 
iMittii^  by  that  woman,  and  I  found  I 
iMd  *lly  to  obey.  Every  thing  belonging 
V6  tne  underwent  investigation,  lest  I 
should  haVie  any  money  or  Valuables  that 
eoald  be  transferred  to  it,  for  fear,  I  ima^ 
fpAe, .  of  its  being  in  toiy  power  to  bribe 
the  assistance  of  any  person ;  and  even 
nay  watch  was  removed— the  watch  giveh 
me  by  sir  John.'* 

••  Who  took  it?"  exclaimed  captain 
0*Gbnnor. 

M  4  "  That 
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"  That  woman  !**  answered  Ellen. 

Robbery,  by  G— d  !'*  cried  O'Connor; 
and  she  shall  be  hanged  for  it.** 
The  woman  groaned  audibly  again ;  but 
still  she  neither  spoke  or  raised  her  head- 
Ellen  went  on — "  Sir  John»  on  his  going 
away,  had  made  me  a  present  of  a  purse 
of  fifty  guineas,  which  he  kindly  told  me 
were  for  my  little  expences  of  finery,  or 
what  I  might  occasionally  want,  without 
being  obliged  always  to  ask  lady  Bateman 
for  such  trifles.  Thrs  mon^  I  had  made 
but  little  use  of,  and  was,  at  the  time  my 
watch  was  taken,  in  the  fob  pocket  of  it, 
from  which  circumstance  it  probably  es- 
caped discovery;  and  I  afterwards  took 
care  to  conceal  it  from  my  Argus.  We 
took  shipping  somewhere  I  know  not, 
but  I  was  so  extremely  ill  during  the 
voyage,  that  it  had  been  a  matter  of  in- 
differenqe^to  me  whether  I  ever  again 
reached  land.  From  the  water  we  journey- 
ed on  expeditiously  by  land,  and  arrived 
here  late  one  evening,    I  knew  nothing 

of 
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of  where  I  was  coming,  nor  do  I  know 
where  I  am,  except  that  I  believe  I  aoi  hi 
some  part  of  Ireland  :  hut  that  part  most 
obnoxious  to  my  feelings,  was  this  woman 
desiring  me  to  call  her  mother,  and  be- 
have towards  her  as  though  I  were  her 
daughter.  This  I  acknowledge,  my  pride 
revolted  against,  and  rather  than  act  in 
such  direct  opposition  to  my  feelings,  I 
preferred  being  silent,  although  I  believe 
there  was  no  restraint  on  my  tongue,  pro- 
vided I  spoke  not  tTuths.  Some  time 
ago,  I  ventured  the  trial  of  a  letter  to 
Miss  Cameron — no  matter  through  what 
channel;  but  I  now  imagine  it  never 
went,  as  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her — 
and  were  she  living,  and  that  it  reached 
her  hands,  I  am  convinced  she  had  not 
been  silent  to  my  appeal." 

"  Miss  Cameron,"  said  Mrs.  O'Connor. 

"  has  not  been  in  England  some  months, 

I  have  understood;  but   where  she  may 

be,  I  really  do  not  know ;  however,  it  may 

M  5  account 
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account  for  any  silenoe  on  h&r  part-^hit 
isi  if  your  letter  went" 

'<  Och !  an*  didn't  it***  exdaimed  Nonh, 
wlio  had  been  all  the  time  busied  abmrt 
the  wounded  man ;  ^an'is  it  N<M»h^  jewil» 
i*d  be  taken  yeer  money,  an'  decavin*  ye 
into  the  bargin  !-~Aff  idnt  she  be  goin 
bare  feet  hirsilf  to  Climil^  afore  she'd  do 
that  iny  how ;  an  tlie  little  gasoon  did  be 
tellin  me  he'd  put  it  into  the  place  hinh 
silf^^An'  didnt  I  be  axin  him  about  it, 
an'  share  he  told  me  as  good  as  swarin  on 
the  book,  that  he  did  my  biddin  dear,  just 
as  I  towl'd  him," 

"  I  am  convinced  of  your  integrity, 
Norah,"  said  Ellen,  **  however  little  I 
have  spoken  to  you-~But  I  have  listened 
to  you,  my  good  creature ;  and  there  is 
one  circumstance  would  make  me  love 
you,  were  it  nothing  else." 

"  Ji^rrah!  an  what  be  itsilf,  darlint?'' 
asked  Norah. 

lajor  Neville  !*^He  was  my  JiUhir  r 
Och !  sweet  J-  ■  hs  !"  exclaimed  No- 
rah, 
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hih,  and  at  the  impulsive  instance  of  af* 
fectionate  recollection,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  Ellen;  and  as  she  her- 
self  has  sometimes  expressed,  the  salt  teflfs 
ran  from  her  own  two  eyes  in  abundance. 
— "  Arrah !  jewil  gra,  an'  was  you  the 
sweet  chilt  he  was  often  talkin  about,  that 
he  lift  in  forin  parts  aver  beyant  in  Eng- 
land at  scoolf  An'  if  misilf  had  been 
knowin  that — och !  an  bad  look  to  that 
owld  woman,  an  Norah  had  been  after 
tearin  her  to  tatters,  an'  tumin  her  into 
the  road  for  the  good  of  her  hilth,  the  ter- 
rible faggot  o'  misery— only  be  littin  me 
to  her-^^" 

"  No  violence,"  cried  Ellen,  "  or  you 
will  lose  my  friendship  •  and  esteem  for 
ever,  Norah ;  leave  her  at  present  to  her 
own  miserable  reflections.  Within  these 
few  hours,"  resumed  Ellen,  addressing  her- 
self to  the  O'Connors,  "  I  was  satisfied 
rfr  John  Bateman  was  ignorant  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  that  it  had  been 
a  Contrivance— a  regular  systematic  plan 
m6  of 
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of  lady  Bateman  and  that  wretched  tnan,^ 
— pointing  to  Grosvenor— "  to  throw  me 
into  his  power,  as  if  by  my  own  consent; 
Their  conversation  opened  my  eyes  as  to 
parties  concerned,  as  they  made  no  scni<* 
pie  in  communicating  their  thoughts  to 
each  other,  not  aware  of  my  being  within 
hearing.  I  would,  were  it  possible,  hasten 
my  return  to  England,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  my  adopted  parent,  sir  John 
Bateman ;  or,  should  he  be  absent,  throw 
myself  on  that  of  lady  Bradford,  till  his 
return.*' 

"  And  why  not  ours,  my  dear  Neville?*' 
said  Mrs.  O'Connor ;  "  why  not  remain 
with  us,  until  we  place  you  safely  in  the 
care  of  him  whose  parental  attentii!>n  to 
you,  from  your  childhood,  has  the  best 
claim  to  protect  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  owe  you,  my  friends,  such  a 
debt  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  al- 
ready !"  warmly  replied  Ellen — "  Are  you 
yet  going  to  England  ?*' 

"  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  my  being  in 

Ireland 
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Ireland  by  and  by,"  said  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor ;  "  for  the  rest— every  thing  shall  be 
as  you  please  in  this  extraordinary  bu-> 
siness." 

••  Yet  still,"  observed  Ellen,  "  lady 
Bateman  is  the  wife  of  sir  John,  and  I 
would  not  willingly  expose  her  errors, 
could  I  coiioeal  them  from  him." 

"  It  might  be  as  well,"  said  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor ;  ^*  you  have  escaped  the  plans  laid  for 
your  downfall,  and  forgiveness  is  one  of 
the  first  virtues ;  and,"  whispered .  the 
speaker  to  her,  with  a  smile,  "  we  shalt 
have  your  quondam  lover  kneeling  at 
your  feet  again,  sighing  and  adoring — 
Maunsell!" 

'*  Impossible !"  said  Ellen,  and  Ellen 
suppressed  the  rising  sigh.  **  He  is  mar- 
ried!  I  read  it  in  an  old  newspaper,  which 
no  doubt  was  purposely  thrown  in  my 
way." 

**  And  no  doubt  might  be  purposely  in- 
serted for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown 
in  your  way,"  returned  Mrs.  O'Connor. 

*'  Maunsell 
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"^  Maotisell  is  not  married.  No»  Elkd,  I 
bdieve  Maunsell  loved  you  truly  and  Ihm 
nourably ;  and  the  man  who  once  loved 
Ellen  Neville  would  not»  I  think,  easSjr 
change  to  another  !'* 

So  think  I^**  said  captain  O'Gonnot 
I  did  not  ask  your  opinion,  sir»"  cried 
his  lady,  playfully  tapping  him  on  the 
cheek  ;  '^  and  ad  Fat  here  would  say, 
whenever  you  look  at  Miss  Neville,  I  r&- 
c)uest  you  may  shut  your  eyes." 

*^  And  stop  my  ears,"  added  be ;  '*  but 
we'll  take  her  home  to  England^  my  deiff 
Maria,  directly,  for  fear  you  should  grow 
jealous'^without  a  ciiuse.'' 

"  My  dear  O'Connor !  But  ■  tbere^s 
Paulina,  you  know ;  we  nlust  not  forget 
her." 

''  And  my  dear^  very  dear  Miui^,  i^ltidl 
we  not  return  through  DuUin,  iMd  take 
her  up,  if  somebody  else  has  not  taken 
her  off  by  this  time  ?" 

The  medical  or  surgical  assistailce  did 
not  arrin  until  the  middle  of  the  nigbt, 

when 
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when  it  was  found  that  the  ball  had  en- 

^    tered  the  right  arm  of  Grosvenor,  shat- 

k    tered  the  bone  in  pieces,  and  lodged  itaelf 

H  in   the   shoulderblade,    from    whence    it 

could  not  at  present  be  extracted,  as  the 

inflammation  was  very  high,    owing  to 

the  general  irritation  of  the  system. 

Captain  O'Connor  ordered  that  every 
possible  attention  and  attendance  Ghould 
be  paid  him,  and  no  expence  was  to  be 
considered:  he  would  be  answerable  for 
all,  as  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  Mr.  Grosvenor's  finances.  The 
postboys  belonging  to  this  Becret  expe- 
dition captain  O'Connor  likewise  ordered 
to  be  paid  and  sent  off;  tliere  was  nothing 
to  be  learned  by  retaining  them,  beyond 
what  they  had  already  mentioned.  Nei- 
ther, in  fact,  was  any  elucidation  required ; 
the  transaction  spoke  for  itself 

The  wound  of  Grosvenor  within  a  few 

hours  becoming  to  wear  a  very  serioUs 

aspect,  from  not  being  able  to  reduce  the 

inflammation,   he  sent  to  request  a  lew 

moments' 
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moments'  private  conversation  with  eapp 
tain  OConnor,  which  request  was  imme^ 
diately  complied  with.  Beds  had  been 
offered  to,  and  accepted  of,  here,  by  Mr& 
Oliphant,  so  we  shall  now  call  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  to  him  and  his  lady ; 
and  there  was  plenty  of  room  and  stabling 
for  the  servants  and  horses.  The  neces- 
saries wanted  otherwise  were  without  dif- 
ficulty had  from  Clonmel. 
•  Ellen,  now  no  longer  a  priscHier,  visited 
with  Mrs.  O'Connor  the  several  romantic 
walks  and  ruins  about ;  they  strolled  toge- 
ther, or  with  the  attendance  of  O'Connor, 
to  every  spot  worth  looking  at ;  and  Mrs. 
O'Connor  found  romantic  beautieis  in  this 
country,  which  satisfied  her  that  Ireland 
was  as  well  deserving  attention  as  any 
other  country  of  Great  Britain — "  And 
yet,"  added  she,  "  I  have  not  visited  yet 
its  particular  beauties-^Killarney  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway." 

A  strange  occurrence  had  within  a  few 
hours  taken  place  at  Monk  jGrove  House  : 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Donnelan,  who  was  kept  a  kind  of 
state  prisoner,  was  gone,  and  who  could 
tell  when  or  how  ?  When,  however,  as 
it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  she  had 
been  some  hours  departed,  and  beyond 
the  chance  of  a  successful  pursuit,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  confessed  to  having  favoured  her 
escape,  and  from  a  most  extraordinary 
cause  ;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  the  early  part  of 
her  life,  had  been  a  nursery-maid,  and 
being  an  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  most 
illiterate  young  woman,  for  she  could  not 
look  into  or  at  any  thing  but  the  looking- 
glass  and  her  admirers,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion she  became  the  chere  amie  of  a  no. 
bleraan,  of  which  connexion  sprang  la 
belle  Fannie;  the  name  of  Oliphant  she 
retained;  It  was  her  own,  and  belonged 
to  her;  hut  her  immediate  kindred,  and 
particularly  a  sister  of  hers,  who  was  as 
plain  as  the  other  was  handsome,  conceiv- 
ed she  had  dishonoured  the  family,  and 
threw  her  off;  but  as  she  used  to  say  her- 
self, to  any  friend  who  might  know  the 
truth— 
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tMiith^^"  NMtCy  was  ^^aiovm,  faeoMle  sbfe 
btMi  not  tbe  Mme  goad  Untune  to  ^mtNtd 
A  reid  quidtty  fiobtetnan."  Tlirougll  life*l 
VilgaiicfBi  bow^v«r>  Miss  Oitpbimt  groini 
tipi  iMd  faet  lier  aatit^  and  finding  hct 
yseftil  »D  many  thiiigs  that  she  re^iie^ 
t)est  knowa  to  Cbecitiselveflb  -flilie  becamte  bft 
fiiend— *biit  never»  no  M^t;er  to  adkaow^ 
ledge  the  Telataonship-^bof  did  Mr&  Ob^ 
phant,  the  mother,  ever  le^ri  it  Need  it 
be  said^  that  this  Mrs.  X>(mtielan  was  tht 
pers6Mge  who^  not  having^  been  seM 
nearly  thirty  years  by  her  sist^  it  might 
readily  be  supposed  slie  had  long  ceas^ 
to  remember  her  person  and  features^  9^ 
much  altered  too  from  girl  to  middie^ig^ 
womani  aifid  that  she  met  Mrs.  I>diindaii 
ht  Monk  Grove  House  as  a  perfect  strsih 
ger.  This  bttt^  personage  had  no  itkdu 
nation  whatever  of  making  herself  known^ 
until  alarmed  by  the  wolds  of  captain 
O'Connor  on  tbe  subject  of  th^  wbtoh^  sbe 
that  night  Requested  and  obtained  a  pri- 
vate iateirvtew  with  Mrs^  Oli^ant,  ta 

whose 
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whose  astonishment  she  avowed  herself  to 
be  sister,  stating  some  family  occurrences, 
^hicli  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  or 
baspicion  of  its  being  an  imposition  to 
Work  on  her  favour.  She  then  Tepreeent- 
ed  to  hep  the  predicament  in  which  she 
stood,  in  regard  of  being  prosecuted  for  a 
lobbery,  when  she  solemnly  declared  she 
%ad  only  acted  from  the  orders  given  her 
1^  iady  Bateman,  and  to  consider  the  di&- 
igrace  such  an  event  would  bring  on  the 
whole  family  ;  and  in  short,  this  latter  ob- 
servation worked  so  much  on  the  appre- 
hension of  Mrs.  Oliphiint,  that  she  con- 
sented to  give  her  the  opportunity  of 
escaping,  and  informed  her  that  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  half  a  mile 
on  the  road  to  the  right,  the  mail-coacli 
for  Dublin  would  pass,  where  they  would 
felow  the  horn  and  wait  ten  minutes. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  learned  her  sister  had 
^enty  of  money  about  her  to  undertake 
fcer  journey,  and  she  having  received  ftom 
ha  Miss  Neville's  watch,  in  proo^  she 
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Mid,  of  not  intending  to  keep  it,  the  ^ 
ters  parted  with  as  little  affection  as  they 
had  met,  and  met  as  strangers,  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  as  the  other  was  well 
aware  who  she  should  see  at  Monk 
Grove, 

Mrs.  Donnelan  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  place  in  the  coach — was  in 
Dublin  long  before  the  same  hour  the  fol- 
lowing morning — ^got  on  board  the  packet 
for  Holyhead  without  delay — and  after  a 
few  hours  rest  there,  took  the  mail  for 
London. .  She  immediately  informed  lady 
Bateman  of  her  arrival,  with  whom  she 
soon  had  a  private  interview,  but  not  in 
her  ladyship's  own  house.  The  conference 
lasted  a  long  time,  at  the  end  of  which 
Mrs.  Donnelan,  satisfied  with  what  took 
place  between  them,  parted  from  lady 
Bateman,  and  whither  she  went,  was  pro- 
bably but  known  to  themselves. 

During  all  these  transactions  abroad, 
lady  Bateman  was  pursuing  her  general 
system  at  home;  and  Miss  Pultney,  goaded 

on 
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on  by  the  strong  interest  her  dearest  iriehd 
took  in  her  concerns,  was  actually  getting 
in  readiness  all  the  paraphernalia  of  her 
wedding  finery.  Grosvenor  would  be  re- 
turned immediately,  and  it  should  have 
taken  place  ere  the  world  was  aware  such 
an  event  was  in  agitation. 

"  And  the  ceremony  shall  be  performed 
in  my  drawing-room,"  said  lady  Bateman, 
"  by  special  licence;  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury " 

"No!"  replied  Miss  Pultney;  "not  by 
his  grace." 

"  The  bishop  of  London  then." 

"  Nor  by  his  lordship." 

"  Then  by  whom?" 

"  By — by  one  of  my  own  choosing." 

"  I  must  give  a  pair  of  gold  fringed 
gloves,  and  one  hundred  guineas,"  thought 
Miss  Pultney,  "to  those  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries-— and  why  not  give  the  hundred 
guineas,  without  the  gold  fringed  gloves, 
to  a  more  humble  claimant,  who  will  re- 
peat tlie  ceremony  as  well,  whose  bepe- 
diction 
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dicttoni  wili  be  as  aceqptaUe^  and  toi  when 
limited  niMn^^  that  sum  w^  be  as  mymifi 
faioome  V  Sfisa  Pultney  nid  nothing  of 
her  intentions  to  her  friend^  whom'  At 
oonoe^fed  would  bugb  at  her  for  soch 
obsolete  notions^  but  sent  for  IkmMtdiq 
to  officiate  at  her  weddiiig-*-«he  mentiooed 
not  to  whom  she  was  going  to  be  mamed, 
but  appointed  apartiaulap  day — Grosvenor 
she  concludied  would'  be  arrived  some  time 
before  that  period. 

Iiady  Mary  Stafferth^  had  oaHed' on^lady 
Bateman,  to  say  she  was  going  off  to 
Towler  Lodge^  where  her  brotheMn-Taw 
was  having  an  immense*  party  of  beaux 
for  the  sheep-shearing ;  and  her  ladyship, 
fh>m  former  alledged'  reasons,,  not  being 
willing  to  go  \iTthout  a  female  compsaiion, 
had  invited  Miss  Stradford  to  accompany 
her,  a  favour  which  was  agreeably  accepted 
of,  and  not  disagreeably  admitted^  as  lady 
Mary  had  no  jealous  fears  of  her,  and  Miss 
Stradford  entertained  too  good  an-  opiman 
of  ^er^e^  to  be  jealous  oPiany  body.  Lady 

Mary 


Mary  understood  there  was  a  captrvoting 
sprig  of  nobility  to  be  at  ber  brotben'Si 
who  had  been  some  two  or  three  years- a 
widower,  and  was  now  in  search  of  a 
aecond  wife.  The  prize  was  worth  a 
journey  to  Leicester^ire,  if  her  ladyship 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  gain  itr— 
and— "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
man,"— rand  woman  is  man,  if  man  is  not 
woiBflD — and  the  flood-tide  of  lady  Miuy 
Staffbrtli's  good  fortune  was  come.  She 
went  to  Towler  Lodge,  and  returned  to 
London  in  about  twu  months,  whensbe 
went  into  St  George's  Church,  Hanover- 
Square,  and  came  out  of  it — countess-  of 
Casselis!  having  married  the  halt-brother 
of  lord  Sinclair  (now  lord  viscount  Dum- 
ferline,)  by  his  mother's  first  husband;  in 
consequence  of  which,  she  became  sister- 
Hii-law  to  Rliss  Cameron  that  was.  Lady 
Mary  made  a  fortunate  hit,  nor  did  she 
discredit  the  superior  rank  she  was  placed 
in.  She  sowed  her  wild  oats  directly;  and 
with  the  stamp  erf  outward  fashion,  became 
the 
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the  pattern  and  patron  of  inward  merit ! 
when  her  ladyship  ceased  to  be  fnvolous, 
she  became  amiable.  Lord  Casselis  saw 
those  germs  of  excellence  in  her  character, 
and  threw  his  happiness  at  the  cast,  for 
her  person  was  beautiful,  and  her  vivacity 
captivating.  His  lordship  might  be  pro- 
bably ten  years  older  than  her — the  throw 
however  was  fortunate  for  both — and  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Casselis  were  often 
compared  to  two  doves  in  a  basket,  from 
being  so  constantly  seen  together.  But 
they  were  happy,  and  their  happiness  was 
derived  from  each  other!  The  countess 
declared  she  would  look  out  a  good  bus- 
.band  for  Miss  Stradford,  through  whose 
accompanying  her  to  Towler  Lodge,  she 
was  indebted  for  her  own,  as  she  should 
not  have  gone  there  without  a  female 
companion — and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve her  ladyship  did  not  keep  her  word. 
"  You  seem  low  spirited,  my  dear  lady 
Bateman,"  observed  Miss  Pultney  to  her 
one  day ;  ^^  nothing  I  hope  has  happened 
.     ,  to 
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to  make  you  seriously  so — but  it  is  so 
strange  to  see  a  cloud  on  your  brow,  that 
1  cannot  avoid  remarking  it." 

Lady  Bateman  sighed — and  it  was  no 
fictitious  ojie ;  it  came  from  her  heart,  as  it 
was  after  the  interview  with  Donnelan — 
"lam,  indeed,"  said  her  ladyship;  "and 
were  I  superstitious,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  think  some  heavy " 

"Psha!"  interrupted  Miss  Pultney  with 
a  smile;  "  I'll  have  no  old-woman  fancies 
from  you,  lady  Bateman,  the  toast  and  the 
boast  of  every  thing  lovely  and  lively. 
But  can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you,  my 
dear  friend  ?  I  am  yet  my  own  mistress, 
and  as  far  as  in  my  power,  command  jne" 

"  Dear  Pultney  !"  cried  her  ladyship  ; 
"but  I  cannot — must  not:  lam  already 
your  debtor." 

"  Do  you  want  money  ?"  eagerly  in- 
quired her  friend;  "and  how  much?  if 
that  only  is  the  cause  of  your  uniiappiness, 
how  readily  shall  I  remove  it!" 

"  I  dare  not,  Pultney,"  returned  her 
VOL.  IV.  N  lady- 
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ladj/^hip;   ^'I  am  deeply  involvedi  and 
must  abide  the  consequenoes." 

'*A  gambling  debt,  I  fear!**  repeated 
Miss  Pultney,  with  a  serious  movement  of 
her  head ;  **  but  I  have  no  right,  my  dear 
lady  Bateman,  to  call  your  actions  in 
question,  only  I  wish  it  were  any  thing 
but  what  is  falsely  termed — a  debt  of 
honour.  Oh,  if  Grosvenor  should  prove  a 
gamester! — but  you  say  he  is  not,  lady 
Bateman,  and  I  take  your  word.^ 

Lady  Bateman  covered  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief,  for  she  had  grace  enough 
to  feel  the  observation  at  her  very  heart's 
core. 

"  And  to  whom  are  you  indebted,  my 
dear  friend?"  resumed  Miss  Pultney— 
**  and  I  ask  this  moment  in  what  sum  ?'' 

"  D'Egremont  and  Vysehe,"  returned 
her  ladyship ;  "  but  the  sum,  Pultney— 
Ko — I  durst  not  mention  it." 

"No  matter,"  quickly  subjoined  Miss 
Pultney — "  I  know  who  they  are,  tbat'« 
sufficient.    Come— let  me  see  you  resume 

your 
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your  gaiete  de  cmur,  or  I  shall  fancy  a 
requiem  instead  of  an  epithalamium .'" 

"  There  may  be  one,  but  not  the  other," 
said  her  ladyship;  and  again  she  sighed. 
"  But  I  have  an  oppression  here"  laying 
her  hand  to  her  heart,  "  1  cannot  con- 
quer !  I'll  ring  for  Julia ;  her  prattle  may 
divert  it  from  me." 

Miss  Pultney  touched  the  bell,  and  the 
child  was  ordered.  She  was  asleep,  it 
seemed ;  but  the  moment  she  awoke  the 
nursemaid  would  bring  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  rapid  trampling 
of  horses  was  heard  coming  up  the  street, 
and  in  two  seconds  they  stopped  in  front 
of  the  house.  Miss  Pultney  ran  to  the 
window. — "  Travellers,"  she  cried — "  four 
smoking  horses ! — Sir  John  Bateman — and 
a  gentleman,  as  I  live!" 

"  Sir  John !"  repeated  lady  Bateman  ; 
and  she  had  not  power  to  move. 

"  And — good  God !"  added  Miss  Pult- 
ney, and  her  powers  of  removing  from  the 
N  2  window 
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window  seemed  cramped — *'  and  Maun^^ 
sell  r 

**  Maunsell !"  and  lady  Bateman's  whole 
frame  shook.  *'  It  is  come  !'*  thought  she; 
"  be  firm,  heart,  or  all  is  over !" 

A  domestic  ran  up  to  announce  the  ar- 
rivals.— "  Let  n>e  have  a  glass  of  harts- 
horn and  water  instantly  !"  said  his  lady; 
and  the  man  Hew  off. 

''  My  lady  is  fainting !"  he  called  out  to 
the  housekeeper :  "  hartshorn  and  water 
directly  !^-overcome  by  master^s  sudden 
arrival,  to  be  sure." 

"  There's  the  water,"  said  Mrs.  Bevan, 
as  cool  as  the  liquid  she  handed.  '^  My 
lady  knows  more  about  the  use  of  harts- 
horn than  I  do !"  and  she  gave  a  phial  of 
drops,  which  the  man  flew  back  with,  and 
Miss  Pultney  directly  administered  a  dose 
to  her  friend  and  herself.  They  both 
found  benefit  from  them,  and  were  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  gentlemen,  who  just 
then  came  up. 

The  meeting  was  however  divested  of 

mucb 
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,  iTiuch  warmth  on  any  side,  her  ladyship 
appearing  the  most  pleased  of  all. — "  You 
never  apprized  me  of  your  coming,  sir 
John,  my  dear"  said  his  lady;  "  and  you 
have  somewhat  surjjrised  me." 

"  A  person  who  has  no  fears,"  answered 
sir  John,  "  can  have  no  alarcn*." 

"  I  did  not  say  alarms,"  returned  she. 

"  And  Mr.  Maunsell,"  resumed  sir  John 
— "  are  you  not  surprised  at  seeing  him, 
and  with  me,  lady  Bateman  ?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  she — "  such  things 
will  be;  gentlemen  have  their  inconsis- 
tencies as  well  as  lis.  Mr.  filaunsell  took 
French  leave  certainly  ;  it  was,  nor  is,  not 
my  business  to  catechise  iiini — I  am  not 
his  godmother:  but  I  am  glad  to  see 
him,  be  it  as  it  may:"  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  him,  which  he  did  not  refuse, 
but  very  coldly  accepted  of,  and  relin- 
quished immediately. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  sir  John,  i 
reply  to  his  lady's   observation.      "  Mr. 
N  3  Maunsell 
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Maunsell  has  a  long  aocount  to  settle  with 
your  ladyship.** 

''  Respecting  Ellen  Neville,**  she  hastily 
added.  **  Mi*.  Maansell  can  pardon  an 
error  not  wilfully  made ;  and  when  I  ex- 
plain  to  him  particulars,  he  will  readily 
ask  my  pardon,  if  he  has  permitted  him- 
self to  think  ill  of  me." 

*'  But  when  I  assure  your  ladyship  I 
have  seen  lord  Sinclair,  who  is  at  this  mo- 
ment ambassador  at  Naples,**  said  Maun- 
sell,  *'  and  have  had  ah  ^itplanation  with 
him  and  his  lady,  your  ladyship  is 
aware — Miss  Cameron  that  was,  you  will 
judge  I  know  sufficient  on  that  head." 

"  And  had  you  not  taken  yourself  ofif 
in  such  a  hurry,  sir,"  said  she,  "  you  would 
have  learned  it  hei'e,  as  well  as  going  to 
Naples  for  your  prodf,"  arid  she  looked 
quite  indignant :  *'  but  to  convince  you 
I  myself  was  misled  by  a  false  report,  I 
have  sent  after  Miss  Neville,  and  trust  to 
see  her  returned  in  perfect  safety.*' 

•*  Good  God  !  you  have,  lady  Bateman !" 

exclaimed 
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exclaimed  Maunsell.  "  Only  say  Ellen 
Neville  is  all  I  wish  her  to  be,  and — Yes 
— though  you  may  have — but  no  matter !" 
He  looked  towards  Miss  Pultney,  whose 
face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  cast  down — 
"  We  will  wave  the  subject  at  present: 
you  are  fatigued,  sir  John." 

"  No,"  replied  sir  John ;  '*  and  since  we 
are  thus  far  on  tlie  subject,  the  explana- 
tion must  be  now  :  it  cannot  be  at  a  bet- 
ter time.  Lady  Bateman,  you  took  every 
pains  to  destroy  the  character  of  Ellen 
■Neville — you  had  no  doubt  a  hand  in  spi- 
riting her  away." 

"  I  can  give  no  reply  at  present,"  she 
said.     "  Ml".  Maunsell  alone " 

Miss  Pultney  instantly  rose  to  leave  the 
room. — "  It  is  a  secret  communication," 
said  that  young  lady — "  I  have  no  right 
to  intrude  ;"  and  she  was  very  well  pleased 
at  the  opportunity  afforded  her  of  with- 
drawing. 

Lady  Bateman  resumed — "  I  could  not 

speak  before  Miss  Pultney— delicacy.under 

N  4  particular 
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particular  circumstances^  kept  me  silent: 
Grosvenor — how  high  my  opinion  of  bim 
was,  I  do  not  deny ;  I  had  known  bim 
years,  and  believed  him ** 

**  A  scoundrel !"  cried  Maunsell. 
.  "  What,  Grosvenor  T  repeated  sir  John. 

**  Alas  r  said  lady  Bateman — ^*  every 
one  knew  it  but  those  who  should  have 
been  the  first  to  learn  it.  No  friendly 
voice  warned  me ;  but  I  discovered  he 
was  in  love  with  Ellen  Neville's  person, 
and  captivated  with  Miss  Pultney's  for- 
tune. Although  I  believed  him  honour- 
able and  honest,  I  had  no  opinion  of  much 
faith  in  man,  where  poverty  held  the  ba- 
lance between  simple  love  and  splendid 
wealth.  /  sent  Ellen  out  of  his  way,  and 
vowed  to  my  heart  no  mortal  should 
know  nothing  of  where  she  was  concealed 
until  he  was  married  to  Miss  Pultney," 

"  But  lord  Sinclair **  was  beginning 

MaunselL 

"  I  believed  it  myself  at  the  time,"  she 

quickly 
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'quickly  resumed;  "  for  I  heard  the  signal 
^ven,  and  saw  it  answered." 
•     "What  signal?"  demanded  sir  John; 
«nd  it  was  explained  to  him  by  Maunsell 
tiow  for  the  first  time. 

Sir  John  paced  the  room. — "  The  proof 
'■was  damning,  certainly,"  observed  he. 
."  And  is  Miss  Pultney  going  to  marry 
Grosvenor  ?" 

■  Lady  Bateman  shook  her  head — "  No, 
'X  should  think  not;  but  disappointed  af- 
fections will  make  a  girl  rush  on  that  evil 
«he  would  otherwise  fly  from,  to  avoid 
the  reflection  of  having  been  forsaken  for 
another,"  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Maun- 
sell. "  In  removing  Ellen  too,  I  was  but 
Just  to  Miss  Pultney,  since  it  might  have 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  a  truant  lover 
of  reclaiming  his  bond  of  faith." 
'  "  You  do  not  mean  Ttie  surely,  lady 
Bateman,"  said  Maunsell,  deeply  colour- 
ing. 

■  "  Guilty !"  cried  she — "  or  why  so  rea- 
dily implicate  yourself?" 

f  N  5  "Is 
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'*  Is  this  possiUe^  MaunseU  ?^  sdd:  sir 
John. 

••  No,  sir  John!**  firmly  replied  Maun- 
sell.  '*  No,  by  every  thing  honourable  to 
man,  I  never  gave  Miss  PaltHey  leasoB 
to  suppose  for  one  instant  I  considered  her 
more  than  as  a  respected  acquaintance! 
nor  any  other  woman  but  £Ilen  Neville, 
and  she,  I  confess ** 

A  violent  bustle  w^s  all  at  once  heard 
below,  and  shouts  that  echoed  from  the 
hall  to  the  attics. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Gracious  Hea- 
ven, what  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  lady 
Bateman. 

"  What  can  it  be?"  said  sir  John. 

The  shout  again  burst  forth,  and  several 
footsteps  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs ; 
the  drawing-roorh  door  was  flung  open  by 
Miss  Pultney ;  she  entered,  with  her  face 
glowing,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  whole 
form  animated — "  She  is  come!  she  is 
come !"  were  her  exclamations ;  "  Ellen 
Neville !  she  is  come !  she  is  come !" 

For 
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For  her  then  were  these  shouts  of  joy — 
for  the  return  of  Ellen  Neville !  Lady 
Bateman  was  thunderstruck,  yet  she  lost 
not  her  presence  of  mind ;  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  events,  instead  of  subduing  her 
powers,  stimulated  her  to  exertion — her 
fate  hung  by  a  thread,  but  her  firmness 
was  a  cable. 

Miss  Pultney  entered,  holding  the  hand 
of  Ellen,  and  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and,  in  the  rear, 
the  tall  gaunt  figure  of — Doomsday. 

Lady  Bateman  rushed  to  Ellen,  and 
caught  her  in  her  arms — "  Welcome,  my 
Ellen — welcome  to  my  arms  once  more! 
You  have  believed  yourself  injured  by 
me,  Ellen ;  yet  rest  assured  I  have  been 
your  best  friend." 

"  1  wisli  I  could  believe  it,  madam," 
she  replied.  "  My  dear  guardian,"  added 
she,  seeing  sir  John,  *'  thapk  Heaven !  I 
once  more  see  you !" 

"  My  child !"  he  uttered,  and  pressed 
her  tenderly  to  his  bosom. 

N  C  Lady 
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Lady  Bateman  had  turned  to  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor — '^  And  how  is  it 
I  see  my  dear  Ellen  under  the  care  of  my 
old  friends?*'  when  perceiving  her  mo- 
ther—" Gracious  Heavens  !•*  she  exclaiin- 
ed,  with  well«a£fected  surprise — "  my  mo- 
ther!— ^is  it  possible!  Oh,  you  are  indeed 
welcome  to  me  once  more !" 

"  Ob,  you  krock ^" 

**  Not  a  word  of  past  times,  dearest  mo- 
ther !"  she  hastily  exclaimed,  interrupting 
her ;  ^*  we  will  reserve  it  for  our  own  pri- 
vate conference.    You  are  at  home  here." 

It  was  a  very  splendid  home,  the  old 
lady  just  then  fancied ;  and  she  might  as 
well  be  silent  for  a  while,  as  talk  more 
than  she  ought ;  so  she  wisely  kept  her 
tongue  in  bounds,  till  she  might  hear 
what  her  daughter  had  to  say  for  herself. 

"  Will  not  Miss  Neville  speak  to  me?" 
asked  Maunsell  of  her,  in  a  timid  tone  of 
voice;  "  or  does  she  wish  to  forget  (Ad 
friends  ?" 

"  With  new.  faces,  sir,"  replied  EUen. 

"The 
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"  The  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  con- 
versing witli  Mr.  Maiinsell,  was,  1  well  re- 
memher,  at — Clerbury  Castle."  She  cour- 
tesied  to  him  as  she  spoke,  and  turned 
away. 

Maunsell  returned  the  salute,  but  ut- 
tered not  a  syllable. 

"  I  fear,  madam,"  spoke  captain  O'Con- 
nor, addressing  lady  Bateman,  "  I  may 
be  the  messenger  of  bad  news  to  you." 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir,"  said  lady  Bateman. 
"  I  may  have  more  enemies  than  friends 
surrounding  me." 

"  If  you  have  enemies,  lady  Bateman," 
said  sir  John,  "  I  apprehend  you  have 
made  them  for  yourself. — Doomsday,  my 
old  friend,  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you 
here." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir  John,"  he  returned; 
"  and  I  am  here  by  the  desire  of  this  lady," 
to  Miss  Pultney,  "  to  perform  for  her  the 
marriage  ceremony,  unless  it  should  so 
turn  out  the  bridegroom  is  not  married 
already." 

"  And 
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**  And  who  can  better  inform  us,"  said 
Miss  Pultney,  in  deep  indignation, ''  Uno 
my  particular  friend^  lady  Bateman^ 
Mr.  Grosvenor»  madam." 

**  Oh,  I  can  give  an  answer  there !"  mA 
O'Connor ;  '*  I  received  fnmi  him  a  most  ex- 
traordinary confession  ;  but  I  should  first 
premise  to  lady  Bateman,  that  by  this 
time  her  friend^  Mr.  Grosvenor,  may  be 
gone  to  that  place  where  tbey  say  thereare 
neither  marriages  nor  giving  in  marriage.'* 

"  Dead  r  cried  lady  Bateman — ^*  Is 
Grosvenor  dead  ?" 

"  Probably  by  this  time,  madam,'*  re- 
plied O'Connor.  *'  But  you,  sir,  whose 
name,  I  understand,  is  Doomsday,  may 
possibly  be  able  to  inform  us  of  a  marriage 
of  this  Mr.  Grosvenor's  some  years  ago— 
and  to  whom— <-as  you,  I  learned  of  him, 
performed  the  ceremony." 

Lady  Bateman's  very  soul  treqibled  on 
her  lipa ;  she  saw  herself  standing  on  the 
brink  of  destructionr-she  was  in  the  toils, 
and  surrounded  by  the  hunters.     Oh,  for 

some 
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some  friendly  hand  to  rescue  her!  At 
that  moment  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  JuHa  ran  in — "  Mamma ! 
mamma!"  she  joyfully  exclaimed,  and 
bounded  into  her  mother's  arms. 

"  My  angel !"  softly  whispered  lady 
Bateman,  "  are  you  come  to  save  me?" 

"  Ess,  mamma,"  lisped  out  the  sweet 
creature,  although  quite  unconscious  of 
the  question  put  to  her;  "  I  turn  to  tay  wi' 
oo." 

"  With  this  beloved  child  in  my  arms," 
began  lady  Bateman,  collecting  the  ener- 
^es  of  her  mind  from  this  circumstance, 
"  I  beg  to  speak  a  few  words,  and  address 
them  to  you,  sir  John.  To  you  only 
have  I  any  right  to  give  an  explanation  of 
some  things,  which,  I  am  at  this  moment 
made  to  feel,  demand  an  avowal,  but  the 
which  I  most  assuredly  bad  desired  to 
keep  concealed  within  my  own  bosom  for 
ever.  Ere  I  was  acquainted  with  you,  sir 
John,  I  had  long  known  Mr.  Grosvenor. 
He  paid  his  addresses  to  me,  represented 
himself 
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himself  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  and 
offered  me  his  hand.  I  was,  at  that  time^ 
lively,  gay,  unthinking,  and  perhaps  ad- 
mired. I  did  not  dislike  the  admiration 
(I  shall  confess  my  vanity) ;  and,"  added 
she,  turning  round  with  a  very  graceful 
hauteur,  **  which  would  I  see  be  humbled 


even  now." 
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We  will  forgive  the  vanity,"  said  sir 
John ;  '*  perhaps  it  was  pardonable." 

Lady  Bateman  bowed  her  head  to  hioQi 
and  proceeded — ^  I  was  aware,  if  I  mar- 
ried, I  must  resign  all  that  agreeable  non- 
sense so  flattering  to  young  women,  and 
I  constantly  put  a  negative  to  every  pro- 
position of  an  immediate  union,  until 
Grosvenor,  apprehending  probably  I  had 
no  serious  intention  of  becoming  his  wife, 
insisted  on  my  giving  him,  from  under 
my  hand,  a  promise  of  marriage.  He  was 
going  out  of  town  for  some  time,  he  said, 
and  he  could  have  no  other  security  that 
I  did  not  mean  to  slight  him.  To  this  I 
offered  no  objection :  he  wrote,  and  I  sign- 
ed 
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ed  it ;  and  it  was,  it  seems,  worded  in  the 
strongest  terms  a  promise  could  be.  He 
went  away ;  I  sometimes  had  letters  from 
him,  but  they  always  came  by  private 
hand,  and  I  was  never  to  direct  mine,  but 
merely  with  his  name.  I  sometimes  won- 
.  dered  where  he  could  be,  yet  I  felt  no  uu- 
-  easiness  about  it.  I  had  no  cause  for 
doubting  any  thing  he  told  me,  and  I  was 
satisfied,  whenever  he  might  return.  I 
never  was  from  under  the  care  of  ray  mo- 
ther— there  she  sits  to  answer  for  it." 

'*  Yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Oliphant,  "  and  good 
care  I  did  take  of  you ;  howsumdever,  we 
did  not  never  put  up  our  horses  together." 
"  Oh,"  thought  the  elegant  daughter  of 
vulgarity,  "  would  you  were  quietly  laid 
by  the  side  of  Grosveiior! — Judge  of  my 
astonishment,"  proceeded  her  ladyship, 
"  when,  after  a  few  months  absence,  I 
learned  Grosvenor  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  was  not  worth  a  gui- 
nea !" 

"  That  I  am  well  acquainted  with,"  said 
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iir  John.  *'  We  twill ,  p^as  all  that  ov^i 
lady  Bateaian : .  proceed  as  i  to  that  part 
only  which  may  be  particularly  necessary." 

''  I  noK longer  considered'  myself  bonnd 
to  fulfil  my  eogagementy" .  resiimed  her 
ladyship;  'M  was  not  ginng  to  unite  my- 
'  self  for  life  to* beggary* and  a  prison.  We 
had  some  conversation  on  the'  subject— he 
fully  agreed  to  my  opinion,  an^  consented 
to  resign  me. — '  But  never,  ^Fanny,*  said 
he,  '  except  to  a  man  whose  fortunes 
will  place  you  in  a  station  of  life  I  bad 
once  hopes  of  doing.'  I  had  several  of- 
fers of  marriage,  and  of  superior  fortunes 
to  whatever  bad  been  Grosvenor's  ;  but  I 
liked  none  of  them — until  you,  sir  John, 
did  me  the  honour " 

"  Propeed^ — proceed,  Fanny  !"  he  im- 
patiently called  out ;  "  you  became  my 
wife." 

"  Previous  to  which  time,"  continued 
she,  *'  I  demanded  the  written  promise  I 
had  given  Grosvenor ;  he  always  eVaded 
it.  In  vain  I  urged,  remonstrated,  insist- 
ed; 
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ed ;  at  length  he  told  me  it  was  either 
lost,  or  somewhere  mislaid,  among  his  pa- 
pers— that  he  could  not  find  it ;  he  looked 
repeatedly  amongst  them,  but  nothing  of 
it  was  to  be  seen.  It  was,  however,  a 
thing  of  no  consequence,  he  said  ;  he  ex- 
onerated me  from  it,  and  was  rejoiced  to 
find  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  engage 
the  good  opinion  of  sir  John  Bateman. 
For  three  years  after  my  marriage,"  went 
she  on,  "  I  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Grosve- 
nor.  He  had  been  liberated  from  prison 
previous  to  my  being  married." 

"  And  by  who  ?"  called  out  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant ;  "  why  by  sir  John  Bateman,  to  be 
sure !— who  paid  his  debts  as  well  as " 

"  Hush,  my  good  lady !"  cried  sir  John  •, 
"  that  business  has  nothing  to  do  here  at 
present" 

"  Oh,  the  varmint !"  muttered  she. 

"  How  great  was  my  surprise  at  seeing 
him  one  day  make  his  appearance  at  Dud- 
ley Abbey !"  resumed  lady  Bateman. 
"But 


ed,  notwithstandin 
appearance,)  he  cai 
persecuting  (probab 
my  breach  of  marrii 
it  over  my  head  in 
«ied — swore — he  wa 
my  life  was  a  torme 
of  initation,  he  wou 
name  of  sir  John  B 
by  an  action  agains 
I  have  endured  of  t 
tranquil !" 

"  The  scoundrel ! 
**  what  did  he  want; 

"  Money,"  replied 
every  guinea  I  could 
him  silent    There  f 
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"  You  should  have  done  that  long  be- 
fore," observed  sir  John  :  "the  rascal! — 

But  Miss  Neville " 

"  She  at  last  became  the  object  of  liis  love. 
To  save  her  from  his  lures,  I  certainly  avow 
my  sending  her  away  :  yet  still  I  dread- 
ed his  art  would  discover  her;  and  when 
I  attached  to  lord  Sinclair  the  elopement 
of  Ellen,  I  had  then  myself  some  rea- 
son to  think  there  was  something  regard- 
ing them  which  was  mysterious  ;  and  the 
sole  accusation  which  can  be  made  against 
me,  must  come  from  Ellen  herself.  Yet 
it  was  my  intention  to  have  brought  her 
forth,  pure  as  innocence  could  make  her, 
and  openly  avow  myself  to  have  been 
the  promoter  of  her  secret  disappearance. 
But  Ellen  will,  I  know,  duly  estimate 
the  cause— and  in  the  good  intention,  for- 
give the  error,  which  it  only  was." 

"  Assuredly,  dear  lady  Bateman,"  said 
Ellen,  approaching,  and  kissing  Julia  in 
her  arms  ;  "  by  this  dear  kiss,  I  fi-eely  for- 
give 
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creature,  and  clappi 
Nevee,  EneniNew 
and  would  have  flc 
lady  Bateman  held 

«  Not  yet,  Ellen, 
resign  her  to  you  in 

"  But,"  said  cap 
deposition  of  this  i 
to  assert,  most  posil 
between  you  and  I 
King's  Bench,  and 
chaplain  there  of  tfa 
Mr.  Doomsday." 

"That's me!"  calli 
vancing  his  lank  fij 
stant,  with  his  lon^ 
wig.  and  his  hand 
prim  as  bis  mouth 
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within  its  walls  myself,  from  which  I  waa 
liberated  by  the  kind  hand  of " 

"  And,  my  good  friend  Doomsday," 
suddenly  called  out  sir  John,  "  as  this 
business  wears  a  very  serious  aspect,  I 
fancy  the  burden  of  its  proof  rests  on  you  : 
if  you  performed  that  ceremony,  you  most 
undoubtedly  have  it  in  the  register  of 
the  place;  and  that  will  determine  the 
question  at  once." 

Lady  Bateman  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
on  the  concli  behind  her ;  she  had  hitherto 
been  standing:  her  limbs  trembled,  as 
■well  as  her  lips,  which  were  about  the  co- 
lour of  the  child's  frock ;  and  she  hid  hei* 
face  in  Julia's  neck,  to  conceal  her  violent 
agitation. 

"  Hem,"  coughed  Doomsday,  to  clear" 
the  huskiness  of  his  throat,  recollecting 
on  this  subject  his  I)eing  once  vei'y  dry^ 
or,  as  himself  would  say,  athirst;  how- 
ever, he  durst  not  confess  his  being  at  any 
time  overtaken  with  good  wine.  "  Hem  .' ' 
lie  repeated  once  or  twice ;  "  1  have  no 
objectionl 
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objection  to  produce  the  register  d£  that 
period,**  said  he,  **  if  it  will  be  any  satis- 
faction to  my  good  and  dear  friend  sir 
John  Bateman.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
can  solemnly  aver,  no  such  marriage  as 
Grosvenor  is  registered  in  it ;  and  assured- 
ly an  exact  register  is  and  has  been  al- 
ways kept  I  remember  Mr.  Grosvenor 
well,  and  in  this  circumstance  I  cannot  be 
mistaken." 

Lady  Bateman  fell  back  on  the  couch 
fainting.  The  water  and  hartshorn  were 
at  hand,  and  Ellen  administered  some: 
they  seemed  to  revive  her,  and  she  still 
firmly  grasped  Julia. — "  My  Julia,  my 
love,**  said  she,  "  they  would  dishonour 
your  mother,  and  illegitimize  you !  throw 
you  on  the  world,  its  scorn  and  contempt ! 
strip  your  mother  of  her  fame  and  her 
rank!  It  has  long  been  the  aim  of  that 
wretch,  and  only  a  miracle  could  have 
saved  us  both  !" 

Sir  John  approached  her. — **  Would  to 
Heaven,  Fanny,  this  acknowledgment 
had  been  made  before !     But  as  it  is,  all 

that 
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that  can   be  alledged  was    your  impru- 
dence;   and   that But  it  is  past;  no 

doubt  Grosvenor  wished  to  humble  you, 
as  you  had  disappointed  him." 

"  Nor  would  I,"  said  captain  O'Connor,  • 
"  have  come  forward  thus  with  a  charge 
of  the  kind  against  lady  Eateman,  had  he 
not  exacted  a  promise,  most  solemnly 
given,  that  I  would  hasten  to  London, 
and  make  the  accusation  while  yet  he 
might  be  supposed  to  exist.  I  was  not 
aware  of  sir  John  Eateman  being  here,  or, 
indeed,  though  I  had  been,  could  I  have 
falsified  my  word,  even  had  lady  Eate- 
man been  my  own  sister.  Eut  I  trust 
for  her  pardon,  and  sincerely  congratulate 
her  on  her  acquittal." 

"  And  indeed  so  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor, with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  "  and  believe 
me,  lady  Eateman,  my  dear,  that  until 
now,  I  never  understood  a  word  of  the 
charge  against  you  ;  although  I  wondered 
what  could  scamper  us  off  so  rapidly  from 
Monk  Grove  House  here,  that  we  abso- 

VOL.  IV.  o  lutely 
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lutely  forgot  to  bring  home  Paulina  Brad- 
fordt  whom  we  left  in  Dublin  when  we 
fint  arrived  there.** 

'^  So  much  tha  better,''  cried  sir  John; 
*'  if  she  knew  nothing  of  these  transac- 
tions, let  them  rest  among  ourselves— the 
less  said  of  them  the  better.     I  have  only 
one  earnest  entreaty  to   make  of  lady 
Bateman,  which  I  most  solemnly  do  in 
your  presence,  my  friends.      Let  every 
thing  past  be    forgotten    and    forgiven. 
We  are  all,  the  best  of  us,  liable  to  error. 
Come  to  Dudley  Abbey,  Fanny ;  make 
it  your  place  of  general  residence.    You 
shall  be  in  town  (London)  three  months 
of  every  year,  and  dash  it  away,  in  mode- 
ration.    I  will  take  you  to  Italy — where 
you  please.     You  shall  be  still  your  own 
mistress;  only  restrain  your  passion  for 
adulation  and  crowds ;  and   you  and  my 
Julia    shall  constitute  the    happiness  of 
my  life.     My  Julia,"  cried  the  tender  fa- 
ther, taking  her  in  his  arms,  from  those  of 
her  mother,  who  presented  her  to  him, 

"my 
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•*  my  Julia,  to  disgrace  thee,  my  child, 
had  been  to  send  thy  father  to  his  grave !" 

"  Don'  ty,  pa,"  said  Julia,  stroking  his 
face,  and  wiping  a  starting  tear  from  his 
eyes  with  her  frock,  *'  don'  ty,  poor  pa — 
mamma  very  dood ;  an  dere's  Enen  turn 
home — dea'  dea'  Enen !" 

Ellen  took  the  child,  and  their  embraces 
.  were  mutual. 

"  I  accept  your  conditions,  sir  John," 
said  lady  Bateman,  "  and  will  be  all  you 
wish  me." 

He  pressed  her  hand  most  affectionately 
to  his  lips. 

Whether  her  ladyship  kept  her  word 
or  not,  we  have  not  heard  say,  as  she  went 
on  the  Continent  shortly  afterwards  with 
sir  John,  and  a  large  party  of  travellers. 

Miss  Pultney,  on  meeting  Doomsday 
as  she  went  from  the  room  the  first 
time,  who  had  just  been  let  in  by  the  por- 
ter, turned  with  him  into  a  private  apart- 
ment, where  she  briefly  mentioned  her 
going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Grosvenor; 
o  a  whei 
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when  the  old  divine»  alarmed  for  the  fu- 
ture happiness  of  his  kind  bene&ctress,  as 
briefly  told  her  the  diaracter  of  Grosvenor 
was  every  thing  villainous  and  deceitful 
He  mentioned  nothing  of  lady  Bateman 
to  her;  but  it  was  pretty  obvious  to  that 
young  lady»  that  her  ladyship  could  not 
be  quite  ignorant  of  it,  and  must  have 
had  some  reason  for  so  strongly  wishing 
her  to  marry  him.  She  was  most  grateful 
to  Doomsday,  for  the  information  wbicb 
rescued  her  from  the  stratagems  and  wiles 
of  treachery,  and  probably  subsequent 
poverty,  notwithstanding  her  immense 
fortune.  But  she  could  not  avoid  shew- 
ing her  resentment  to  lady  Bateman,  on 
rejoining  her  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
scene  which  followed  did  not  at  all  con- 
tribute to  restore  her  good  opinion  of  her 
ladyship's  sincerity,  since  it  was  evident, 
by  her  own  acknowledgment,  she  held 
him  in  a  very  contemptible  point  of  view. 
A  very  few  days  from  this,  lady  Bate- 
man had  a  letter  given  into  her  hands  by 

Miss 
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Miss  Puitney's  particular  female  attendant, 
-which  on  opening  she  found  to  contain  the 
guarantees  she  had  given  for  her  gambling 
debt  to  D'Egremont  and  Vysche  —  and 
these  words— 


"The  enclosed  will  set  your 
mind  at  rest — my  word  is  my  bond! — 
but  our  friendship  will  not  be  easily 
restored. 

T.  P." 


Miss  Pultney  likewise  gave  to  Dooms- 
day the  hundred  guineas  she  intended  as 
the  wedding  favour,  and  told  him  never 
to  want  the  assistance  of  a  friend  when 
she  was  to  be  found. 

Maunsell — hut  his  cause  was  a  good 
one,  for  it  had  honour  and  truth  for  its 
basis. — Ellen  was  not  long  in  being  con- 
vinced of  it ;  and  she  heard  with  rapture 
the  acquittal  of  herself,  by   the  tender 
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aflfectionate  fjriend» .  who  so  warmly  e^ 
poased  her  0Base-4ady.Dumferiine.  . 

^  And  we  ahdl  hasten  to .  her,,  my 
Ellen,''  said  Maunsell;  ^^I  will  present 
to  her  the  beloved  friend  of  her  heart,  in 
the  beloved  wife  of  mine.  I  have  pro- 
mised her — ^you  will  not  surely  be  the 
person  to    compel    me   to  a  breach  of 
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I  should  be  sorry  "  Ellen  was 
blushingly  beginning. 

^Then»  my  Elleut'*  hastily  exdaiaied 
Maunselly  interrupting  her  — "  while 
Doomsday  is  in  town»  assure  me  of  that 
happiness,  which  I  trust  and  expect  will 
last " 

''  As  long  as  his  namesake/*  cried  Ellen, 
"  till  Doomsday." 

"  While  we  live,**  said  Maunsell,  "  for 
ever!" 

''  And  as  Norah  might  say,"  returned 
Ellen,  ^'  for  seven  years  after  it." 

''  And  who  pray  is  Norah  ?"  asked  her 
lover. 
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"  Oh  !"  replied  she,  "  thereby  hangs  a 
tale,  which  we  must  have  sir  John  con- 
cerned in — for,"  added  she,  sighing,  "  he 
was  years  ago  deeply  concerned  —  and 
Norah  is  my  protege,"  said  she ;  "  and  I'll 
never  marry  you,  Maunsell,  until  you 
make  her  an  independent  woman  of  for- 
tune, by  settling  thirty  pounds  a-year  on 
her  during  her  life." 

"  That  will  I,  and  as  much  more,  Ellen, 
If  you  are  interested  in  her,"  cried  het 
"  yes,  ray  Ellen,  your  wishes  are  and  will 
be  mine." 

In  a  few  days  came  an  account  of  Gros- 
venor's  death,  and  lady  Bateman  no  longer 
trembled  for  her  fate.  The  bond  given  to 
him  she  had  in  her  detail  transferred  to 
the  marriage  promise,  which  she  subse- 
quently avowed  to  sir  John  she  had  ob- 
tained  from  him,  by  a  considerable  present 
of  money,  and  destroyed;  thus  blending 
fiction  with  truth,  to  save  her  character, 
and  preserve  the  rank  for  which  she  tiad 
from  the  first  dared  every  thing — for,  no 
doubt, 
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doubty  she  had  been  married  to  Grosvenor, 
and  also  that  it  was  she  tore  the  leaf  out 
of  the  register,  when  she  went  disguised, 
and  got  the  poor  parson  tipsey,  by  infus- 
ing a  portion  of  laudanum  in  the  Madeira, 
she  so  kindly  brought  him.  But  this  was 
an  event  he  durst  not  discover  of  himself 
le^t  he  should  be  stripped  of  his  gown, 
and  driven  a  mark  of  ignominy  from  the 
church.  He  put  a  salve  to  his  conscience, 
however,  by  averring  the  marriage  not  to 
be  on  record,  and— not  having  accepted 
the  benefice  as  a  bribe  for  concealment. 

Nothing  ever  transpired  of  the  aflFair— 
nor  nothing  more  said  about  it.  Lady 
Bateman's  wit,  or  rather  wits,  had  brought 
her  safely  through  all  danger;  and  she 
could  only  laugh  in  her  sleeve  at  having 
been  able  to  outwit  a  young  man's  policy 
and  an  old  man's  wisdom. 

FINIS. 
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